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“ Next,” says Jeffrey, in his review of Campbell’s Specimens 
of the British Poets—“ next to the impression of the vast 
fertility, compass, and beauty of our English poetry, the re- 
flection that recurs most frequently and forcibly to us, in ac- 
companying Mr. C. through his wide survey, 1s that of the 
perishable nature of poetic fame, and the speedy oblivion that 
has overtaken so many of the promised heirs of immortality. 
Of near two hundred and fifty authors whose works are cited 
in these volumes, by far the greater part of whom were celebra- 
ted in their generation, there are not thirty who now enjoy any- 
thing that can be called popularity—whose works are to be 
found in the hands of ordinary readers—in the shops of ordinary 
booksellers—or in the press for re-publication. About fifty 
more may be tolerably familiar to men of taste and literature— 


the rest slumber on the shelves of collectors, and are partially 
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known to a few antiquaries and scholars. We have deference,” 
proceeds the distinguished critic, “for public opinion; and 
readily admit, that nothing but what is good can be perma- 
nently popular. But, though it’s eévat be generally oracular, 
it’s pereat appears to us to be often sufficiently capricious ; and 
while we would foster all that it bids to live, we would willingly 
revive much that it leaves to die. As the materials of enjoy- 
ment and instruction accumulate around us, more and more, 
we fear, must thus be daily rejected, and left to waste. For 
while our tasks lengthen, our lives remain as short as ever, 
When an army is decimated, the very bravest may fall; and 
many parts worthy of remembrance, have probably been for- 
gotten, merely because there was not room in our memory for 


’ 


all. By such a work as the present, however,” (é. e. Camp- 
bell’s British Poets,) “this injustice of fortune may be partly 
redressed—some small fragments of an immortal strain may 
still be reserved from oblivion—and a wreck of a name pre- 
served, which time appeared to have swallowed up for ever. 
There is something pious, we think, in the office of thus 
gathering up the ashes of renown that has passed away; or, 
rather, of calling back the departed life for a transitory glow, 
and enabling those great spirits which seemed to be Zaid for 
ever, still to draw a tear of pity, or a throb of admiration, from 
the hearts of a forgetful generation. The body of their poetry, 
probably, can never be revived; but some sparks of its spirit 
may yet be preserved in a narrower and feebler flame. When 
we look back upon the havoe which two hundred years have 
thus made in the works of our immortals, we cannot help 
being dismayed at the prospect which lies before the writers of 
the present day. There never was an age as prolific of poetry 
as that in which we now live. If we continue to write and 
rhyme at the present rate for two hundred years longer, there 
must be some new art of short-hand reading invented, or all 
reading will be given up in despair. We need not distress 
ourselves, however, with these afflictions of our posterity—and 
it is quite time that the reader should know a little of the 
work before us”—adds the critic, and, thereupon, he proceeds 
to the review of Campbell’s book. 

Following his example, we will now turn to Mr. Reade’s 
two volumes of verse, to which the foregoing observations of 
Jeffrey are equally applicable, with the original subject which 
drew them forth. There is, indeed, something congenial to a 
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charitable mind in the discharge of that “pious office of 
gathering up*the ashes of renown which passed away.” We 
would willingly perform, in Mr. Reade’s behalf, the galvanic 
miracle of “ “calling back the departed life for a transitory 
glow,” and should watch with a tender solicitude the spasmo- 
dic jerks and twitches of our poet’s deceased fame in it’s con- 
vulsed yet feeble clutchings at the skirts of a renewed existence. 
We would cheerfully ‘ ‘enable a great spirit, which bid fair to be 
laid for ever,” to rise from the dead and appear to many. 
Many years ago the critics erroncously conceived that they had 
lamented it’s final departure, and decorously attended the 
funeral obsequies of Mr. Reade’s poetical v vanity in days gone 
by. But it would seem that they must have omitted some 
sacred rite, efficacious for the repose of the departed; for the 
“great spirit” of Mr. Reade appeared, the other day, in two 
volumes of resurrectionary poetry. We cannot doubt that they 

have not been less startled by this re-printing and publishing 
circumstance, than they should be at a w ake, if, as the funeral 
snuff were handed round, the corpse should sneeze. Indeed, 

such an occurrence, though sufficiently trying to the nerves, 

will be thought to fall short of the actual apparition of the 
“buried majesty of Denmark,” after a long lapse of oblivion. 

For it is from ten to twenty years since, that Mr. Reade made 
himself known to the public as a Rhyme- monger, and the 
public forgot him in the interval between that time and the 
present. “But Mr. Reade is importunate : 


“look! where he comes again! 
In the same figure like the king that’s dead.” 


Well may we exclaim with Hamlet, 


« Angels and ministers of grace, defend us !— 
" * What may this mean, 
That thou, dead bard, again in complete type 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making us fools of nature ‘ Quarterly ’ 
So horribly to shake our disposition, 
With thoughts beyond the bla ckness of our ink ?” 


Hamlet does not exclaim anything of the kind, to be sure, but 
then it is quite as close a parody of Shakspeare as any Mr. 
Reade himself could present us with even in his happiest vein, 
an opinion in which we confidently predict that our render 
will hereafter concur. 
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Seriously—we should have hoped that Mr. Reade resembled 
Jeffrey in one particular— deference ”—in the words of that 
eminent man above quoted—* for public opinion,” and ex- 
pected him “ readily to admit that nothing but what is good 
can be permanently popular ”—in which hope and expectation 
we have been disappomted. He even flings Jeffrey in our 
teeth—casts back the stone we threw—and makes us 


‘View our own feather on the fatal dart.” 


or he cries amain with the Scottish critic, “ though the vivaé 
of public opinion be generally oracular, its pereat ”’—shrieketh 
John Edmund—“ appears to be often sufficiently capricious. 
While we should foster all that public opinion bids to live, we 
should willingly revive much that it leaves to die.” And, 
thereupon, “ Amen!” cries Mr. Reade—be it so, say we. 

We know nothing in a positive degree of this gentleman’s 
position in society; but we are not left without indications 
sufliciently significant to sustain the supposition that our bard 
is a man of easy, perhaps, affluent fortune. We are glad if it 
be so. Did we think that the author of these volumes of 
poetry belonged to that too numerous class of individuals 
whose hunger, not less than vanity, prompts them to weigh 
their bad verses against good bread, we should pity him, and 
pass on. There is a vanity which is unfortunate ; that we de- 
plore. There is a vanity which is criminal—that we will 
punish, if we may: Charity might claim consideration for the 
professional artist; for the amateur there can be no mercy. 
Were this man young, we should leave him to time; but 
he is an ancient offender, and can hope for no Jdocus 
penitentiv, His ‘hairs might have grown grey—for his years 
count with the century—in wiser and more useful pursuits. 
Truly, folly such as Mr. Reade’s is of a sublimated sort. For, 
by some unhappy fatality, his very virtues enhance his faults. 
He is evide ntly a gentleman anda scholar, and it would be futile 
to deny him a refined taste, and intellectual culture, such as 
might enable him to appreciate, and even be appreciated by, the 
best lilerary circles, if he would but consent to confine himself 
to their social amenities, and did not venture to emulate indi- 
vidual distinction. But our case is, that these very circum- 
stances render him the more absurdly guilty. Surely, that 
man must be more than commonly fatuous, who—possessing, 
mark you, the advantages we have catalogued in his favor 
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above—comfortably adjusts himself in his library chair, pen in 
hand, with that deliberate prepense which attaches to orderly 
blotting-paper, and with nothing stronger at his elbow than 
eau sucrée, to surprise the world with—a new Childe Harold ! 
We will proceed to the immediate verification of this most 
startling announcement, delaying no further than to advise 
you for the second time of the fact—and, in this instance, 
repetition will be found desirable—that Mr. Reade is no vulgar 
pedagogue, or precocious boy, whose admiration or whose 
vanity might prompt him to echo in his rhymes the voice of a 
great poet of a great generation. Such efforts are oftentimes 
the ludicrous, yet by no means dishonorable, obeisances of a 
sympathizing nature awkwardly, but reverently, paid to the 
supremacy of genius. But far otherwise is it with Mr. Reade. 
Would that we had only to complain of such transgressions 
against the rights of originality, as might arise from partial, 
and, frequently, casual coincidence in isolated passages, with 
the common tie of a vague and faint resemblance of form and 
color to a renowned original, which it may be sought to imi- 
tate, but not to re- produce. ‘On the contrary, he has boldly 
consummated the design of adopting subjects already treated 
of by others, and presenting them to the world as if essentially 
original. Lord Byron writes Childe Harold in the Spenserian 
stanza ; subsequently, Mr. Reade publishes a new Childe 
Harold, manufactured in the Spenserian stanza, out of the 
fourth canto of the old, adopting for title, “Italy,” carefully 
following Byron hither and thither from topic to topic, and 
using, as occasion may serve, the ideas and language of the 
noble poet. Lord Byron produces a dramatic poem, with 
Cain for its subject and title. Mr. Reade is close at his heels, 
and, accordingly, his “ Cain, the Wanderer,” goes wandering 
and maundering in blank verse. The same Lord Byron writes 
Heaven and Earth, a Mystery, “founded,” says the author, 
in the very title-page of the poem, “ on the following passage in 
Genesis, chap. 6: ‘ And it came to pass that the sons of God 
saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and they took 
them wives of all which they chose.’” But Mr. Reade is as 
fertile in resources as ever, publishes a drama which is entitled 
“The Deluge,” and with an effrontery altogether without 
parallel, informs us, that “The Drama of Zhe Deluge, pub- 
lished first in the year 1839, was suggested by the annexed 
passage in Purchas’s Pilgrimes.”’ And he quotes the passage 
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accordingly : ‘And it came to passe when the sonnes of men 
were multiplied, there were borne to them fair daughters, and 
the Watchmen” (2.e. Angels) “went astray after “them, and 
they said one to another, Let us choose us wives of the daugh- 
ters of men of the earth. These, tooke them wives, and three 
generations were borne unto them.” Mr. Reade adds in a 
note, “ This fable arose from the false interpretation of Moses’ 
words, Gen. vi.” 

It would be silly to reproach’ Mr. Reade with the idle 
epithet of plagiarist. Rather, it would seem that the injured 
man mildly contests the claim of originality with the knave to 
whom the world has hitherto hastily and unjustly ascribed its 
possession. Inthe absence of the evidence of a discriminating 
and unbiassed third party, who might be qualified to unravel 
the truth, we are left to the most harassing conjectures, and to 
deductions, which, however edifying, are distressingly uncer- 
tain. Could Lord Byron have seen Mr. Reade’s poems in 
manuscript? And if so, how noble is that self-denial which 
permits a rival to “ bear the blushing honors thick upon him” 
with which one’s self should, rightly, be red all over as scarlet ! 
But further, it appears that even this exalted degree of virtue 
does not sutlice for the author of Ztaly, of Cazn the Wanderer, 
and of Z4e Deluge. With such dignity does he keep the even 
tenor of his oblivious path, that he actually arrives at the 
magnanimity of almost ignoring the impostor. Who was this 
Byron ? Alas! Mr. Reade knows little of the person, and 
seals his lips with that charity which refuses to denounce even 
the guilty. Who was the writer of Junius’ Letters? Noone 
can tell. But who was the author of Childe Harold ? Surely, 
some one must know; and, if any, none better than the self- 
denying Reade. ‘lo him the world looks for a solution of the 
question. In the meantime, we will lay some extracts before 
the reader, which may enable him to form an independent 
opinion with respect to the subject. The following parallel 
quotations, though not made at random, will not be found in 
the same order in Mr. Reade’s Italy, or Byron’s Childe 
Harold ; we do not “stand upon the order of our going.’ 


But the method of arrangement is beside the merits ; nor does 


it help us in our strait to know that Mr. Reade was a child, 
when the (so called) Childe Harold appeared. Has not pre- 
cocity sometimes accompanied genius 2? Have there not been 
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poets who “lisped in numbers?” And may not one infant 
lisp as well as another ? 


| Byron's Gladiator. 


«‘ | see before me the gladiator lie: 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side, the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won. 


4 He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay ; 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday— 
All this rush’d with his blood—shall he expire 
And unaveng’d? Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire !” 


- pee 


Mr. Reape’s Gladiator. 


‘* Lo! staggering back, the vanquish’d; in him shown 
The heroic mould the sculptor had enshrined ; 
| In the shagged hair and slavery’s collar thrown 
Around his neck, barbarian origin is known. 

* * * * 





Fainting he reels, blood gushingly hath broke 
From the red life-wound oozing down his side : 
He stands as in his country’s woods the oak, 
That, cleft and thunder rent, &c. &c. 

* * * & 


Space whirls around him! ’tis not the crowd's rvar 
He hears, the blood from his laxed arteries 
Sounds ebbing like the spent waves on the shore : 
In the red sands beneath he sees arise 
Green fields, and trees, loved forms and speaking eyes, 
And khinsman’s beckoning hands—he lifts his head, 
A flashing light ! home's far realities 
Buried in thunder-clouds sink darkened, fled, 

His quivering limbs convulse—life passes—he is dead !” 


From this specimen the reader will be enabled to judge that, 
In our future quotations, we need seldom—if ever—avail our- 
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selves of italics to point out the grounds of resemblance 
between the two poems. The following, for instance, does not 
call for any vehement indication such as might be supplied by 
a diversity of type. f 


Byron. 


“ Yet, Freedom! yet, thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams, like the thunder-stor m, against the wind—”’ 





READE. 


* Hurl’d to the ashes now is Freedom lying, 
Who once her banners from those towers flung high, 
Rent by the thunder-storms, but freer flying, 
As wilder grew the tempests of the sky—” 








Mr. Reade terms the temple at Pastum “ s¢ern, austere, 
sublime ;” but it must be remembered that the two latter 
epithets were applied by Byron, not to ¢hat building, but to 
the Pantheon. Distinctions of this significant character are 
very much relied on by our poet. He rings all the changes 
on the line in Childe Harold addressed to the Pantheon, 





——__—‘‘ Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime.” 


[fe can no where meet an edifice of antiquity in common pre- 
se rvation, without averring that it is “ simple, erect, severe, 
or “erect, severe, sublime,” or “simple, severe, sublime,” Xe. 


Byron’s Couitseum. 





‘* But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently ——o there ; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, &e. 


Byron's Afanfred, Act III., Scene IV. 


“ Manfred. Upon such a night 

1 stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 

Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 

The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin. 








Mr. Reade consolidates these two passages. He says of his 
( reCED, 


* Along its broken edges on a sky 
Of azure sharply, delic ately trac red, &e, Kec. 
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And through these hollow windows once so graced 
With glittering eyes, faint stars their twinklings shed 
As if they smiled within those sockets of the dead !” 


Byron's Thrasimene. 





“ T roam 
By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness, &c. 
And such the storm of battle on this day, 
And such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 
An earth-quake reel’d unheededly away ! 
None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet ; 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet !’ 


Mr. Reape’s Thrasimene. 


«“ The azure Thrasimene—how the name 
Thrills the life-blood responded from the heart ! 
Visions of fight, and old heroic fame 
Before the minds’ eye into being start ; 
Deeds which their inspiration still impart : 
Here fell the Roman eagle’s wings, by fate 
Struck flying, as by Jove’s imperial dart ! 
Unheard convulsive Nature, foemen’s hate 

Mocks the wild elements’ wrath, with blood insatiate.” 


Byron’s Velino. 


‘* The roar of waters !—from the headlong height 

Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss. 
The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss 
And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 

That gird the gulf around in pitiless horror set, 


«« And mounts in spray the skies, and thence, again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald—how profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

Crushing the cliffs, which downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 
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| ‘¢ To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 

if More like the fountain of an infant sea, 

Ht Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 

Ht Of a new world, than only thus to be 

4 Parent of rivers, which flow gushinglv, 

) With many windings through the vale—Look back ! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 

Charming the eye with dread, a matchless cataract, A 





‘ Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 
From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 
Resembling ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien.” 


| 
| 
| 








Mr. Reape’s Velino. 


‘Lo! hurrying onwards, wreathed in mist and foam, 

His robes caught upwards in delirious flight, 
Velino rushes from his mountain-home, 
All beautiful but terrible in might ; 
One desperate bound from yonder cloud-capp’d height 
Flashingly hurls him from his unseen throne 
Shot like a flying Minister of Light ; 
High o’er the chaos wreck his crown is shown 

Of rainbow-glories faded, still upheld alone, 





‘* Hovering above him in his ruin; there, 
Tortured and madde ning in the abyss he lies, 
Yet on his shiver’d forehead he doth wear 
The flickering hues and light of his lost skies , 
Behold in eddying wreaths how o’er him rise 
The smoke, the reek, the steam of his wild breath, 
Wrung from the efforts of his agonies : 
How lend they darkening ’gainst the mountain heath, 
A horror to the scene, that war of life and death.” 





Byron's Venus de Medici. 


‘* There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 

The air around with beauty; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality ; the veil 
Of heaven is half undraw n; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form ‘and face behold 
What mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail ; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 

Envy the innate flash which such a soul could mould: 
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‘* We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness ; there—for ever there— 
Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart. 
Away !—there need no words, nor terms precise, 
The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where Pedantry gulis Folly—we have eyes: 
Blood—pulse—and breast, confirm the Dardan Shepherd's prize. 


« Appear’dst thou not to Paris in this guise? 
Or to more deeply blest Anchises ? or, 
In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquish’d Lord of W ar ? 
And gazing in thy face as toward a star, &c.” 


We shall now compare our bard’s platonics with Byron’s 
passionate apostrophe. It is true the similarity is not bere so 
strong ; but what Mr. Reade loses to plagiarism, he gains by 

native audacity. He evidently proposed to himself the task 
of toning down the warm tints of the original to a respectable 
grey tint, and though—oh, rare humility !—he has not sought 
to add a fresh grace to the Grecian goddess, he flatters himself 
that he has veiled her charms with a becoming robe of British 
modesty. Not the most scrupulous dowager can henceforth 
object to hear the Lady Aphrodite’s name announced at an 

“at home.” Mr. Reade is the Jeames of Parnassus. In the 
shadow of his decent platonic calves nought can come that is 
not comme il faut. 


Mr. Reaper's Venus de Medici. 


‘Lo! the idolatry of elder time, 

And worship of all ages, mightiest Love, 
Raising from self each sordid thought sublime ; 
The soul in marble moulded forth to prove 
It’s immortality, that vainly strove 
To kindle in expression the deep feeling, 
When inspiration, lighted from above, 
Embodied that divinest form, revealing 

All the vast heart hath dreamed within it’s depths concealing. 


‘«‘ So stands in life the breathing Aphrodite ! 
Grace radiates from that ethereal head, 
Crowning her as with a glory’s haloing light ; 
While on the aching eye and heart is shed 
That sense of adoration which is fed 
When language sinks beneath the spell we feel ; 
Beauty and purity, as with wings outspread, 
That brow o’ershadow, calling us to kneel 

‘To Love that does in us immortal founts reveal.” 
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Byron's Pantheon. 


«‘ Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime— 

Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus—spared and blest by time ; 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes—glorious dome! 
Shalt stan not last ? Time’s scythe and tyrants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee—sanctuary and home 

Of art and piety—Pantheon! pride of Rome! 





* Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts ! 
Despoil’d yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts— 
To art a model; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture ; to those 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads ; 
And they who feel for genius may repose 

Their eyes on honour’d forms, whose busts around them close.” 


Mr. Reape’s Pantheon. 


«« What temple frowns above us in our path, 
As if the step advancing it controlled ? 
I know thee, awful shrine! on whom the wrath 
Of twenty ages with their storms have rolled: 
Pantheon! who unmov’d can thee behold ? 
Thou that recall’st Rome’s hero origin, 
Thus unadorned cast forth from nature’s mould: 
The heroic age when freedom brought forth men, 

© yet shall time recal that golden life again! 


‘ Virtue’s stern impress we behold, though faded, 

Austerely stamped upon thy naked brow! 
The acanthus leaves are rent away which braided : 
But never awed thy majesty as now, 
While eloquently thus doth Time avow 
Thy wrongs, that still inspire the answering mind 
With thy own strength, to time nor change to bow, 
On ees immovably reclined ; 

To fortune, change, and time, impassively resigned. 





“ The august image of the beautiful, 
Darkened by time, decay may not efface, 
Sits on thy front, and doth the mind:o’er-rule ; 
For its imagination cannot trace 
Save here where strength and majesty and grace 
Harmonious meet; the old heroic time 
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Lives in thee, ages slumber round thy base ; 
Amid the barbarous toys of modern clime 
Thou stand’st from all apart, stern, simple, and sublime ! 


re 


He subsequently addresses the temple at Peestum thus : 


‘Yea, there thou stand’st stern, austere, sublime, &c. 


His cast, too, from the statue of the Laocoon strongly brings 
to mind the attitude of Byron’s Gladiator, which last we 
imagined he had already made sufficient use of. But Mr. 
Reade can mould every material to his purpose of imitation. 
His own Gladiator we thought a fair copy, but it appears the 
artist was not satisfied therewith ; wherefore, what that chef- 
d’oeuvre wanted is now supplied in his Laocoon, as follows : 


‘“ His head leans back in languor, his large brow 
Is ploughed by pain in furrows, his strained eyes 
Sightless, rolled back in their white orbs, avow 
Life’s incommunicable agonies, 

The human will unconquered ; he would rise, 
His foe confronting vainly in a strife, 
Whose victory foredoomed is destiny’s.” 


We could easily multiply the proofs of Mr. Reade’s delin- 
quency, but the selections we have already made from his 
Italy are, we think, amply sufficient to exemplify the science 
of imitation, as practically exhibited by him in a series of ex- 
periments. We have but little more to add than to ob- 
serve that there is much to be done in this way. The works 
of Shakspeare, Milton, Spenser, and of many other poets, who 
made some noise in their day, but are now fast fading into ob- 
livion, are much in need of the revivifying illustration with 
which our bard is so eminently qualified to enlighten a forget- 
ful generation. But we cannot bring ourselves to bid him 
farewell—“ a word that must be, and hath been,” as he him- 
self, to the best of our recollection, or, at least, some one 
whose turn of thought has much in common with his, truly 
and touchingly remarks—without quoting a few concluding 
lines which will tend to demonstrate to the most sceptical how 
much unskilful originality may be improved by judicious re- 
construction. Thus, for instance, the author of Childe Harold 
thought fit to conclude that poem with an apostrophe to the 
ocean— 
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“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll !”— 


which the world of poet-readers had apparently consented to 
think quite good enough for the purpose. At least, Professor 
Wilson did. “It was,” says the latter, “a thought worthy 
of the great spirit of Byron, after exhibiting to us an Pilgrim 
amidst all the most striking scenes of earthly @ grandeur and 
earthly decay ; after teaching us, like him, to sicken over the 
mutability, and vanity, and emptiness of human greatness ; to 
conduct him and us at last to the borders of the Great De ‘ep. 
It is there that we may perceive an image of the awful and 
unchangeable abyss of eternity, into whose bosom so much has 
sunk, and all shall one d: ay sink—of that ete rnity wherein the 
scorn and the contempt of man, and the melancholy of great, 
and the fretting of little minds, shall be at rest for ever. No 
one but a true ‘poet of man and of nature would have framed 
such a termination for such a Pilgrimage. It was thus that 
Ilomer represented Achilles in his moments of ungovernable 
and inconsolable grief for the death of Patroclus. It was thus 
he chose to depict the paternal despair of Chriseus— 


“BA Oana Taon Jia TorAuPACICCoIn Saracens” 


Both Homer and Byron, however, are gracefully rebuked by 
Mr. Reade. He agrees with Wilson in thinking the thing a 
pretty conceit, but is careful to hold his approbation from the 
exec ution. ‘ Now this,” he says, “is the way in which / do 
it ;” and accordingly we are honored by the ‘production of a 
few stanzas, on an improv ed principle, which ret tain the original 
idea, but modify the expression. It will be hardly neeessary 
to extract Byron’s lines on the subject, and, besides, they run 
to a greater length than are suitable to our already o’er-bur- 
thened page. Happily, Mr. Reade condenses them into a 
quotable compass. ‘The sun,” he says, 


« The sun is setting o’er the western steep, 
The blue Mediterranean feels it’s s glow; 
I stand upon thy brink, rejoicing Deep ! 
Could I behold thy waters foaming now, 
Nor all the rapture thou dost give avow ? 
Thy bosom wears the azure of the sky ; 
The breeze is playing o'er thy glorious brow ; 
The pulses of thy mighty heart on high 

Are heard in thunder, throbbing ev erlastingly. 
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“ Oracular Ocean! I would raise thee here 
An altar, like the worshippers of old, 
Yea, bow to thee with reverential fear ; 
For, in thy face, my spirit doth behold 
It’s limitléss faculty ; thy waters rolled 
The rise and fall of states as men attest ; 
The audible march of time by thee is told, 
Thou mirrorest the infinite on thy breast, 
In thy all fathomless depths is typed the Almighty’s rest.’ 


In like manner he compresses the two last stanzas of Childe 
Harold into one, bearing in mind, it is evident, Jeffrey’s pro- 
jected invention ‘of “ short-hand reading.” 


Byron’s Childe Harold. 


« My task is done—my song hath ceased—my theme 

Has died into an echo ; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 
My midnight lamp—and what is writ, is writ,— 
Would it were worthier! but I am not now 
That which I have been—and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me—and the glow 

Which in my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, and low. 


“ Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been— 
A sound which makes us linger ;—yet—farewell ! 
Ye! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallcp-shell ; 
Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were—with you, the moral of his strain !” 


The last stanza of Mr. Reave’s Italy. 


“ The lay hath ceased ; companion, solace, friend, 
And laboured thought of many years ; perchance to speak 
To later days, if it’s s high musings tend 
To Truth ; “inspired from Art’s eloquent cheek 
Or calling man in solitudes to seek 
Nature on her great altars ; or if he 
A loftier hope, with spirit bold yet meek, 
It binds thee closer to humanity, 

It’s wealth is given by Fame, its truth absorbed in thee !” 


But one more extract, and we are done with him. ‘hie 
choicest dainty of the feast we have reserved to the last. In 
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the first part of his /¢aly, he thus pays what he terms a 
“ brethren-tribute” to — Byron! It may here serve to 
remind the reader of Thackeray’s description of Foker at 
Clavering :—“ he walked down the street, and looked at the 
few shops there; he saw Captain Glanders at the window of 
the Reading-room, and having taken a good stare at that 
gentleman, wagged his head at him in token of approbation.” 
After such a fashion, at Venice, our friend 


Mr. Reape “ wags his head” at Lorv Byron. 


«* Pause before yon gray palace ; shall we pass, 
Nor pay a brethren-tribute to the one, 
It's tenant for a troubled hour ; who was, 
Who shall be ever ; for as yonder sun 
His fame is fixed; when the waves have won 
Their own, fair Venice! and thy throne forgot, 
Thou, Byron! still thy deathless course shalt run ; 
Eternity dwells in the poet’s thought ; 

Monarch of memory, his empire from it wrought ! 


‘‘ Long as Man’s heart to Nature shall aspire, 
For that communion where no foot intrudes, 
Long as he listens to the soleme choir 
Of mountains, thunderstorms, and ocean-floods ; 
Long as the mind, abstract in loftier moods, 
On life and passions’ workings loves to dwell, 
Or questions of the fate that o’er us brood, 
So long, like a perturbing oracle, 

Shall Haroxn’s verse enchain the future to it’s spell.” 


There are other offenders, however, to be dealt with beside 
Mr. Reade. Men, who like him, have no laurels to point to, 
are free to affix their names to any production, how weak or 
crude soever. But those who have achieved renown should be 
charier of their reputation, since the public is part owner, if 
not in their fame, at least in the fruits of their genius. We 
do not like to see the name of Butwer gracing any volume 
unworthy of it. His claims to the gratitude of the literary 
world have been long established, and cordially recognized. 
Since Scott’s time, we have witnessed no such triumphs as his 
in the fields of fiction. Despite of an indulgence in mannerism 
which has grown to be characteristic, despite of an undue 
prominence too frequently given to intellectual supremacy over 
the moral duties of life, the strength and grace of his inspira- 
tion—the pinion of the eagle, with the plumage of the dove— 
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have dared at once the most exalted flights, and dazzled, even 
where they have failed to charm, the most fastidious eye. 
Strong and subtle, intense and delicate, passionate, yet com- 
yosed, with a range of vision wide as the horizon, yet quick to 
concentrate its power on the pebble in the path, his genius 
bears on its front the stamp of that Italian type of intellect 
which can rear a temple, or carve a gem. We should miss 
even his faults, it may be, were amendment adviseable. You 
may retrench from the page, but not from the public memory ; 
and, as the world cherishes with a certain fondness even the 
errors of merit, Bulwer must be content to remain Bulwerian, 
were it only that they might win a smile amidst the graver 
interest of his page. Who is there, indeed, would wish Bulwer 
to be anything but Bulwer? Himself, only, it would seem— 
else, why does the first in fiction, and one of the foremost in 
the drama of the present generation, come before us with a 
batch of college exercises, and Cambridge prize poems? For 
it is with difficulty we can view these volumes of his verse in 
any more respectable light, though redeemed in many instances, 
as it must be admitted that they are, by the most agreeable 
merit. 

We hold it as a maxim, and would make it a commandment 
in literature, that a writer of celebrity should never grace with 
his name anything unworthy of it; especially when the bearer is 
endowed, as in Bulwer’s instance, with a fortune too ample to 
know anything of want. Where this maxim is disregarded, 
the evil with which public taste is menaced is far from con- 
temptible. The case is this: a manufacturer produces an ink 
which is found, after sufficient trial, to be the best in the 
market—the manufacturer from the beginning thought so— 
in time the Public thinks so too. The fortunate man takes to 
trading on his name—he sends out an inferior article—and to 
this second “ fluid” the world attributes the established virtues 
of the label with which hitherto superior excellence has been 
associated. “Tis “Gall and Co.’s,” is it not? Enough! 
Meanwhile, the consumers, grumbling sometimes, it may be, 
but re-assured by “our signature” on the jar, are at length 
persuaded, to their misfortune, to reverse their former process 
of observation. It was once ¢he ink that made the manufac- 
turer ; now the manufacturer makes an ink. And, thus, in 
time, an inferior article is firmly established in general estima- 


tion, till some other “fluid” firm does battle with the dege- 
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neracy, and cries its war-cry, in morning newspapers, and on 
dead walls, ‘ Ask for Wormwood’s Sable!” As with ink, so 
with literature. A great book appears, and makes a great 
name; and thereafter the great name appears, but a great 
book no longer. Yet, the world is willing to be deceived; 
its vanity is in a measure a pledge for its belief. Accuse 
Bulwer of writing bad poems? As well accuse one’s self of 
not appreciating Bulwer’s good novels! Why, there is the 
old label—and the genuine signature—“ Ideal, Beautiful,” 
(with a big B)* “ Actual, & Co.” Let the reader judge for 
himself. A more schoolboyish production we have never seen 


than 
| MAZARIN. 


(The World without.) 
——* It was a vaulted gallery, where in long and gleaming rows—” 
The ballad metre, of course: a flashy rhythm whose “ loud” 
vulgarity nothing short of genius excited to the utmost can 
redeem ; the identical measure which is now to every rhyming 
young gentleman, what the hackneyed “ heroic line” used 
to be a generation ago. It is with the “ feet” of the ballad 
metre Bombast dearly loveth to fret and fume its hour upon 
the stage. Its pompous pretension well suits weak perfor- 
mance. It is impossible to read it aloud without falling into 
a monotonous sing-song very otfensive to an educated ear. In 
the way of composition, it affords a most sinister facility. 
When restricted to a short line, you must, perforce, think 
vigorously, and to the purpose, and every useless epithet is, 
of necessity, retrenched. But you may heap Pelion on Ossa, 
if you should use the structure of verse we are considering ; 
indeed, you must be diffuse : how otherwise build up a line as 
long as the wall of China? It resembles one of these wonder- 
ful hat-cases that hold hat, and razor case, and strop, and hair- 
brush, collars, boot-hooks, pocket-handkerchiefs, and heaven 
knows what else besides. Once put anything into it, and you 
must cram, to keep all right, or your razors will fall foul of 
your handkerchiefs, and the boot-hooks establish a liaison with 
the collars. So, with this ballad metre—epithet succeeds to 
epithet, ideas are repeated, and inspiration degenerates into 


sh yt: The Beauti ful with a big B,” originally the property of T hacke- 
ray. Well, it is notso much our fault. "Tis ‘all along of” that John 
Edmund Reade; ‘evil communications corrupt good manners.” 
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mere phrase-making and word-painting. The vigour and fire 
of Macaulay gave to it a bad pre-eminence, and it has best 
succeeded, we think, in “ Locksley Hall.” Tennyson, by a 
few felicitous changes in its original structure, inspired it with 
a wild and graceful cadence. But, be that as it may, we con- 
fess we do not like to see “edged tools,” save in the hands of 
a Workman. 


« It was a vaulted gallery, where in ong and gleaming rows, 
The statues stood like Gods, whose life is glory, and—repose.” 


Now, what business that dash has between the words 
“ glory” and “ repose,” we cannot divine. It is a pitiful clap- 
trap. 


« And on the walls the canvass glowed from many a gorgeous frame ; 
What misers are we to the toil, what spendthrifts to the name ! 
Through silent air, with silver light, the steadfast tapers shone 
Upon the Painter’s pomp of hues, the Sculptor’s solemn stone. 
Saved from the flood of Time, within that Ark you seemed to view, 
The Sons of Art’s departed world, the Fathers of its new. 

Along that gallery feebly sounds a foot-fall on the floor— 
The old and dying man is come to count his treasures o’er— 
An old and dying Man amidst the ever-living Art ; 

God’s Truth ! 2 





Profanity is parasitical to this thrice accursed rhythm. It 
is necessary to fill up the interstices in the hat-box. 


“ God’s Truth! it were a sight to stir some pining painter’s heart ; 
It were a sight to lift the soul of Genius from the Hour, 
To see the life of Genius smile upon the death of Power !” 


The best and manliest line we have met with as yet, though 
we must affirm that we consider the parallel between * the old 
and dying Man,” and “the ever-living Art,” very far-fetched. 
We can, with difficulty, discern either parity or contrast be- 
tween an actual existence and an abstraction. 


« That old and dying man is lord of all his eyes survey, 
That meagre hand as yet can sign a thousand lives away. 
The Roman purple hides the worm that knaws the heart within, 
And Church and State, he guides them both, the puissant 
Mazarin !” 


How redolent of Pendennis’ Oxbridge ! 


«‘ Yet more than Church and more than State, the Italian prized, I 
fear, 
The Art in which his Mother-Land yet murmured to his ear, 
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So, with a feeble foot-fall, now, he crawls along the floor, 
A dying man who, ere he dies, would count his treasures o’er,”’ 


Where is the use of saying this twice, and once again ? 


‘¢ And from the sunny landscape smiled the soul of sweet Lorraine, 
And from the deeps of Raphael rose celestial love again ; 
And, bright in gorgeous coloured pomp, the haggard owner sees, 
Thy banquet-halls and cloth of gold, thou stately Veronese! 
While calm and stern amidst the blaze of wonders not their own, 
The gods of Greece stand group’d around their old Olympian’s 


throne. 
There Hermes, &c. &e. 
There ever in the Serpent's fold Laocoon deathless dies,” &c, &e.— 


Oxbridge again ! 


« And slowly as he tottered by, the old man, unresigned, 
Sighed forth, ‘And must I die, and leave this pleasant world 


behind ; 
My power, my state, my wealth, my pomp, my galleries, and my 
halls ?’” 


We must here specially call the reader’s attention to the 
two foregoing lines. We have an arri¢re pensée in so doing. 


“ Still while he sighed, the eternal Art smiled on him from the 
walls, 
And as, at last, the dying man crept feebly to the porch, 
He saw the dying Genius stand, and lower the darkened torch !” 


And so ends Mazarin. We will now make manifest our 
arriere pensée notified above. 


‘“ And must I die, and leave this pleasant world behind ; 
My power, my state, my wealth, my pomp, my galleries, and my 
halls ?”’ ‘ , 


“ All that and those the lands tenements and hereditaments 
situate lying and being in the parish of in the county 
of as lately in the possession of and bounded on 
the north &c. &e., together with all right title and interest of 
the said to the same &e.” Alas! all that this conveyan- 
cing jargon of “my power, my wealth, my galleries and my 
halls,” which swells out Bulwer’s verse to the necessary 
dimensions of his wall-of-China metre, can be held to signify, 
has been said by Mazarin himself—briefly—touchingly !—“ // 
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faut quitter tout cela.”’—Witness the following quotation from 
the Memoirs of the Count de Brienne. “1 was walking,” 
says the latter, “some days after, in the new apartments of 
his palace. I recognized the approach of the Cardinal by his 
slippered feet, which he dragged one after the other, as a man 
enfeebled by a mortal malady. I concealed myself behind the 
tapestry, and I heard him say—“ J/ faut quitter tout cela |” — 
He stopped at every step, for he was very feeble, and casting 
his eyes on each object that attracted him, he sighed forth, as 
from the bottom of his heart, “ J2 faut quitter tout cela !”— 
Who is there that will not pronounce the Count’s prose more 
poetical than the Baronet’s poetry ? 

In the edition of the present year, Bulwer informs us that 
“few, if any, of the poems that have previously appeared, have 
escaped revision and alteration.” We deeply regret to say 
that we cannot think they have been improved in any material 
degree. ‘The structure of the verse is, indeed, in many in- 
stances, changed, and additional matter added, but the change 
is little for the better, nor is the additional matter more 
poetical. Here, for instance, is Mazarin in a new rochet : 


«Serene the marble Images 
Gleam’d down in lengthen’d rows, 
Their life, like the Uranides, 
A glory, and repose.” 


«‘ Glow’d forth the costly canvass spoil 
From many a gorgeous frame ; 
One race will starve the living toil, 
The next will gild the name.” 


Here we must pause, however, to avow that these two last 
lines present a very desirable translation of the original unin- 
telligible verse, above quoted, viz. : 


“What misers are we to the toil, what spendthrifts to the 
name.” 


*« There creeps a foot, there sighs a breath, 
Along the quiet floor ; 
An old man leaves his bed of death 
To count his treasures o'er, 


‘* Behold the dying mortal glide 
Amidst the eternal Art ; 
It were a sight to stir with pride 
Some pining painter’s heart. 


&e,. &e. 
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‘* Veil’d in the Roman purple, preys 
The canker-worm within ; 
And more than Bourbon’s sceptre, sways 
The crook of Mazarin. 


‘* Italian, yet more dear to thee 
Than sceptre, or than crook, 
The Art in which thine Italy 
Still charm’d thy glazing look!” 


This, too, is an improvement on the original lines, 


© Yet more than Church, and more than State, the Italian 
priz’d, I fear, 
The Art in which his Mother-Land still murmured to his 
ear.” 


Statues and paintings may “charm the glazing Zook,” but, 
unless the Cardinal should work a miracle, could hardly 
“murmur to his ear.” 


«“ And from the landscape’s soft repose, 
Smil’d thy calm soul, Lorraine ; 
And from the deeps of Raphael, rose 

Celestial Love again.” 


The original was far more graceful and more verisimilar than 


the amended edition. The former, it will be recollected, ran 
thus : 


“ And from the sunny landscape, smil’d the soul of sweet 
Lorraine.” 


‘‘ Then slowly as he totter’d by, 
The old man, unresign’d, 
Sigh’d forth: * Alas! and must I die, 
And leave such life behind ?’ 


«* The Beautiful, from which I part, 
Alone defies decay !’ 
Still while he sigh’d the eternal Art 
Smil’d down upon the clay. 


** And as he wav'd the feeble hand, 
And crawl'd unto the porch, 
He saw the silent Genius stand 
With the extinguish’d torch!” 


To the original, thus modified, sometimes for the better, and 
sometimes for the worse, Bulwer has joined some additional 
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verses, which have the unlooked-for effect of completely 
effacing the leading Idea of the poem. That Idea, the reader 
can hardly fail to remember, was based upon a contrast be- 
tween “ the old and dying Man,” and “ the ever-living Art ;” 
a contrast which the revised edition maintains and signalises 
up to the point where we ceased to quote, and where additional 
matter, to which we are now referring, commences. But, 
henceforward, Bulwer labours to destroy one element of the 
contrast, namely, the “ ever-diving’”-ness ; and it now appears 
that this same eternal Art, being wedded to frail canvass and 
marble, is limited in its eternity to—the duration of its 
material elements. The bull is not of our breeding. For this 
“Jong-horned” the Baronet claims the medal. He gravely 
informs us that Art is but a creation, and the idea of 
Art—the once “ ever-living”—altogether subordinate to a 
second Abstraction, (constituting a ¢hird element in this jumble 
meant to have been a contrast,) namely, to the Creating Power 
—Thought—Mind. We knew all this before ; but, then, as 
a condition of appreciating the meaning and scope of the poem, 
we had agreed to ignore our consciousness of the fact, and to 
admit a fictitious basis of contemplation, a conventional stage 
whereon the metaphysical bard might exhibit his marionettes, 
his “ever-living Art,” and the flesh and blood existence, soon to 
cease, manifested in the person of the dying Cardinal. But 
all this is reversed in the lines added to the second edition, as 
we shall presently see. Our politeness has thus received a 
most ungrateful return, and we are as much as told in good 
verse that we are old foozles for our pains. This is the child’s 
game over again. The well-bred innocent selects from the 
company a young—or old—gentleman of amiable manners, 
and benevolent expression. Eyeing “ his man” with the glance 
of a basilisk, he runs up with extended arm, and clenched fist, 
and bawls out “see what I have here!—a mouse ’’—where- 
upon Mr. Amiable, good gull that he is, exclaims with an en- 
lightened and grateful smile, -“Oh! dear me—and it 7s a 
mouse, to be sure.” —“ No, but it ain’t, though—it’s nuffin— 
it’s crumbs—bah!” rejoins the mother’s pride, opening his 
pretty fist as flat as an oyster-shell, as an evidence in support 
of the curt contradiction. In like manner, we were informed 
by the rhyming baronet that he had the “ever-living Art” 
shut up in one hand, whilst the pretty scarlet Man swung 
whining, like a creaking toy, from the other. But, “ No, it 
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ain’t though—it’s Thought.’ One while he puts into the mouth 
of Mazarin, by way of clenching the business, what he himself in 
the course of the poem asserted, in his own proper person, 
more than once :— 


“<¢ The Beautiful from which I part 
Alone defies decay ! 
Still while he sigh’d, the eternal Art 
Smil’d down upon the clay.” 


Well, we had our objections, but finally agreed that it should 
be so, when, instantly, Bulwer gives us, and himself, the lie 
direct, in the additional verses here subjoined. 


‘The world without, for ever your's, 
Ye stern remorseless Three ; [7.e. the Parce] 
- What, from that changeful world, secures 
Calm Immortality ? 


« Nay, soon or late, decays alas, 
Or canyass, stone, or scroll ; 
From all material forms must pass 
To forms afresh, the soul. 


‘“’Tis but in that which doth create’ — 


It is not a little remarkable that the too significant italics are 
not ours, but Bulwer’s own. 
‘’Tis but in that which doth create, 
Duration can be sought ; 


A worm can waste the canvass ;—Fate 
Ne’er swept from Time a Thought.” 


‘lo this complexion we are come at last! The once cherished 
Idea of the everliving Art is abandoned, and the enfant 
terrible, who induced us to admit that he had it fast, and 
cruelly deceived us, runs to hide his curly head in the pro- 
tecting lap of Mrs, ‘Thinking Principle. 

‘The chief objection urged against the merit of the poem 
Mazarin, applies with equal force, as we shall presently see, to 


i i 
ANDRE CHENIER. 
Farewell to the Beautiful, within. 


« Within the prison’s dreary girth, 
The dismal night, before 
That morn on which the dungeon Earth 
Shall wall the soul no more, 
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‘* There stood serenest images 
Where dooméd Genius lay, 
The ever young Uranides 
Around the Chit of Clay. 


* + 


‘“‘ To grace those walls he needed nought 
grace tint or stone bestows ; 
Creation kindled from his thought ; 
He called—and gods arose. 


“‘ The visions Poets only know 
Upon the captive smiled, 
As bright within those walls of woe, 
As on the sunlit child. 


cf * a * 


“ Forgetful of the coming day, 
Upon the dungeon floor 
He sate to count, poor child of clay, 
The wealth of genius o’er ; 


“ To count the gems as yet unwrought, 
But found beneath the soil ; 
The bright discoveries claimed by thought, 
As future crowns for toil. 


* + + * * 


‘‘Lo! from the brief delusion given, 
He starts, as through the bars 
Gleams wan the dawn that scares from Heaven 
And Thought alike—its stars. 


‘* Hark to the busy tramp below ! 
The jar of iron doors! 
The jealous heavy footfall slow 
Along the funeral floors ! 


«The murmur of the crowd that round 
The human shambles throng ; 
That muffled sullen thunder-sound— 
The Death-cart grates along ! 


‘©¢ Alas! so soon!—and must I die,’ 
He groaned forth unresigned ; 

‘ Flit like a cloud athwart the sky, 
And leave no wrack behind! 


“ And yet my genius speaks to me ; 
The Pythian fires my brain ; 
And tells me what my life should be: 
A Prophet—and in vain! 
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‘‘O realm more wide, from clime to clime, 
Than ever Caesar swayed ; 
O conquests in that world of time 
My grand desire surveyed !’ ” 
&e. &e. Ke. 

Truly, Bulwer seems smitten with a delusive ambition common 
to many—that of repeating what great men have said, better than 
they. As with Mazarin, so with Chénier. We have heard the 
Count de Brienne. Let us hear Thiers. “ André Chénier,” says 
the latter, “the original of whatever is truest to nature and 
genuine passion, in the modern poetry of France, died by the 
guillotine, July 27,1794. In ascending the scaffold, he cried, 
‘To die so young !—‘ And there was something here P he added, 
striking his forehead, not in the fear of death, but the despair 
of genius.” 

If the reader have not forgotten the days of his youth, the 
foregoing extracts will possibly recal to his mind a school ex- 
ercise, Which, in our time, was known by the term, at once 
technical and appropriate, of “ amplification theme,” the object 
of which was to encourage the youthful mind to view a given 
subject in its various relations, and accompanied by its fitting 
accessories, but which was still more useful, perhaps, as a 
means of acquiring a command over language, and a facility 
of composition. ‘The danger of diffuseness, which attends 
this species of literary exercise, was at all times obviated by 
the judicious supervision and criticism of our worthy pre- 
ceptor, who did not fail to prune redundancies, and to point 
out the superior advantages of simplicity and brevity in the 
expression of whatever can claim to be truly noble, or even 
stnking. ‘The practice was this: the brief outlines of a story 
were sketched by the master, in which the main incidents 
were strongly delineated, the details more faintly, or omitted 
altogether; and from these slender materials we, his pupils, 
were required to construct, in prose or verse, a composition in 
full—and fulness of matter was rather encouraged—drawing 
upon our knowledge, or our imagination, for the completion 
of the sketch required to be filled up. Our labours concluded, 
Revd. Ferula Blank’s commenced, and were directed to the 
correction of diffuseness, to the rejection of unnecessary 
details, and to the distribution of that light and shade of 
language which might best serve to bring out in strong relief 
the chief incidents of the narration, In this class of com- 
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position many of Bulwer’s minor poems must be content to 
rank. They are mere amplification themes—he gets hold of 
a short story, or pithy saying, and forthwith indites a protest 
against the fleeting nature of events, and the brevity of wit. 
The occurrence of an hour is wrought out into the history of 
an age, and a passionate exclamation is brought to reason, and 
rhetorically divided. He takes twice the time to kill people 
that they ever took to die. An apophthegm is not complete till 
a peroration is tagged to it. A master hand may simply point 
to the eventful hour, but Bulwer is by no means satisfied till 
he has affixed a second indicator, with all its painful procrasti- 
nation, and tautological ¢ick—tick ! We have no objection 
that he should occasionally exercise himself in com- 
position; but we protest against the publication of the 
exercises. We do not consider them worth reading, certainly 
not worth paying for. 

Seriously, Literature has its integrity, like every other way 
of life, and the world expects that inferior works should not be 
sent forth under the guardianship of an eminent name. Of 
the better poems, published by him in the edition of this year, 
much might be said in commendation, and somewhat, too, in 
censure. With all its faults, “ Zhe New Timon” must con- 
tinue to be popular, and we deeply regret that our space pre- 
cludes us from a lengthened notice of that poem. The truth 
is, our duty as reviewers emphatically required at our hands a 
complete exposure of the imposture which Bulwer has put upon 
the reading community, by giving to the world, under the 
sanction of his name, more than one composition beneath 
mediocrity, and which calls for an indignant protest. It will not 
do to cite Coleridge and Wordsworth to the bar of opinion. 
We do not want Bulwer’s queen’s evidence against them. We 
do require him to have abstained from participation in their 
criminality. It is quite true that in the works of the two 
former poets are to be found many compositions, most dis- 
graceful to men such as they, and unworthy of any one. But, 
we ask, how is the world the better for the dad verses of 
Wordsworth or of Coleridge? And is Bulwer to be encou- 
raged to think that 4e may do with applause, what ‘hey were 
not permitted to do without reprehension ? 

Of Bulwer’s translation of Schiller’s poems we wish to speak 
well, when we take into consideration the difficulty of his task. 
To translate them, in the true sense of the word, would be to write 
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as the great German himself would havewritten, hadthe language 
of translation, and not the language translated, been his native 
tongue. We need not add, that we know not of any transla- 
tion which fulfils such a condition ; and, yet, if we might make 
an exception in favor of any, the following seems to have 
established a right to be included in such exception. It pos- 
sesses all the ease, freedom, and freshness of an original, if we 
only consent to ignore one infelicitous line. 


Tue SHARING OF THE Eartu. 
(Translated from Schiller by Bulwer). 


« «Here, take the world!’ cried Jove from out his heaven 
To mortals—* Be you of this earth the heirs ; 
Free to your use the heritage is given ; 
Brother-like choose the shares.’ 


‘‘ Then every hand stretched eager in its greed, 
And busy was the work with young and old, 
The Tiller settled upon glebe and mead, 
The Hunter, wood and wold.* 


‘* The Merchant griped the store, and locked the ware— 
The Abbot chose the gardens of the vine— 
The King barred up the bridge and thorough-fare, 
And cried ‘ The tolls are mine !’ 


‘«* And when the earth was thus divided, came, 
Too late, the Poet from afar, to see 
That all had proffered, and had seized their claaimn— 
‘ And is there nought for me ?’ 


« «Shall I, thy truest son, be yet of all 
Thy human children portionless alone ?’ 
Thus went his ery, and Jove beheld him fall 
Before the heavenly throne. 


« «Tfin the land of dreams thou wert abiding,’ 
Answered the God, ‘Why murmurest thou at me ?’ 
Say, where wert thou when earth they were dividing ?’ 
The Poet said, ‘ By Ture!’ 


‘** Upon thy glorious aspect dwelt my sight— 
The music of thy heav’n enthralled my ear ; 
Pardon the soul, if, drunken with thy light, 
It lost its portion here !’ 


* This ungrammatical, not to say nonsensical, error could have been 
easily obviated by writing the line thus: 
** TIlunter, midst wood and wold.” 
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«6 Yet,’ answered Jove, ‘the world no more is mine 
Field, chace, and mart are giv’n—no place for thee! 
But come at will, since Earth thou must resign; 
To heav’n—and live with me!’” 


Passing ‘to a brief review of Moir’s life and poems, we 
are naturally drawn into a train of reflection on the causes 
and nature of that subsidiary class of literature, in which the 
works of the latter are entitled to hold a distinguished place. 
At first sight, it would appear that the richness of our poetic 
treasures, hoarded through many centuries, might suffice to 
supply the wants of the reading world in our day, and long 
after it; and that the fruits of renewed efforts by the present 
generation might be well regarded in the hght of superfluities. 
This, however, on examination, will prove to be an illiberal 
view of a subject so attractive and so important as the progress 
of literary merit. While we cherish the past, let us not refuse 
to appreciate the present. Hach generation possesses require- 
ments of its own, and were the world to cease from its labours, 
the liberty of thought would be imperilled by an indolence too 
respectful to the triumphs of the old times. It is well stare 
super vias antiquas, but not to stand too long, or the strength 
of repose may degenerate into the rigidity of paralysis. 
Change is the rule of all mundane things—variety is often a 
renovation. Were we to contemplate only the works of the 
great masters, our admiration would run the risk in time of 
becoming indurated into pedantry. However, there are minds 
which require the intense feeling and vivid language of the in- 
spired to be translated in a simple dialect, and which modestly 
seek to be initiated by slow degrees in that science of genius 
which deals in the alchemy of “thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn.” To such Drtra was, for many years, a 
discreet and assiduous interpreter. He occupied a position 
between the high life of genius, and the low life of sensibility, 
and could well instruct his humble but curious auditory in the 
manners and pursuits of the great folk of Parnassus, how they 
thought, and what they said. In the tasteful parlour of his 
verse, his visitors can see reflected, without embarrassment, 
some portion of that splendour which would “ strike them all 
ofa heap” in the great drawing-room upstairs, and they 
accordingly vote Mr. Moir “so agreeable,’ whereas they 
would be terribly afraid of “such grand people” as Lord 
Byron, or Mr. Wordsworth. 
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Moir was born in Musselburgh in 1798, and, like Akenside, 
and Darwin, practised physic, and that too with considerable 
reputation and well-deserved success. ‘ Business first,” says 
his biographer, “ literary recreation next—and poetry the 
prime of it: such was the key-note on which Moir pitched his 
life, and kept it to the end. Constituted of the practical and 
the contemplative, of the robust and the keenly susceptible, 
we have in Moir that duality of nature which makes a com- 
plete man.”’ In private life, he was the most estimable of men, 
like his great countryman Scott, like many of his great 
countrymen; and we deeply regret that our restricted space 
compels us to do slender justice to the memory of an affec- 
tionate husband and father, a staunch friend, and a patriotic 
and exemplary citizen; in reference to such topics, we are 
compelled to refer our reader to Mr. Aird’s graceful and 
well-digested memoir of his friend. 

Amongst his prose works are Outlines of the Ancient 
History of Medicine, several medical tracts, Lectures on 
the Poetical Literature of the last Half Century,* and a very 
interesting and gracefully written Memoir of the late Dr. 
Macnish, the modern Pythagorean. 

‘As a sample of Moir’s descriptive power,” says Mr. Aird, 
“take the morning scene by the sea, in the poem of Zhe 
Fowler. Desolate, spectral, drear, the scene is a most impres- 
sive one.” 








THE FOWLER. 


‘«T have an old remembrance—’tis as old 
As childhood’s visions, and ’tis mingled with 
Dim thoughts and scenes grotesque, by fantasy 
From out oblivion’s twilight conjured up, 
Ere truth had shorn imagination’s beams, 
Or to forlorn reality tamed down 
The buoyant spirit. Yes! the shapes and hues 
Of winter twilight, often as the year 
Revolves, and hoar-frost grimes the window-sill, 
Bring back the lone waste scene that gave it birth ; 
And make me, for a moment, what I was 
Then, on that Polar morn—a little boy, 
And earth again the realm of fairy-land. 





“A Fowler was our visitant; his talk 
At eve beside the flickering hearth, while howl’d 
The outward winds, and hail-drops on the pane 
Tinkled, or down the chimney in the flame 





* Noticed in Irish QuartTerty Review, Vol. I. 
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Whizzed as they melted, was of forest and field, 
Wherein lay wild birds and timorous beasts, 
That shunn’d the face of man ; and QO! the joy, 
The passion which lit up his brow, to con 
The feats of sleight, and cunning skill by which 
Their haunts were near’d, or on the heathy hills, 
Or ’mid the undergrove; on snowy moor, 
Or by the rushy lake—what time the dawn 
tedisne the east, or from on high the moon 
In the smooth waters sees her pictured orb, 
The white cloud slumb’ring in the windless sky, 
And midnight mantling all the silent hills. 
* * * * 

Perturbed by dreams, 
Passed o’er the slow night-watches ; many a thought 
And many a hope was forward bent on morn ; 
But weary was the tedious chime on chime, 
And hour on hour was dark, and still ’twas dark. 
At length we rose—for now we counted five— 
And by the flick’ring hearth array’d ourselves 
In coats and kerchiefs, for the early drift 
And biting season fit; the fowling piece 
Was shoulder’d, and the blood-stained game-pouch hung 
On this side, and the gleaming flask on that ; 
And thus accoutred, to the lone sea-shore 
In fond and fierce precipitance we flew. 

* a * * 





Silently, silently on we trode and trode, 

As if a spell had frozen up our words— 

While lay the woods around us, ankle. deep 

In new-fall’n snows, which champ’d beneath our tread ; 
And, by the marge of winding Esk, which show’d 

The mirror’d stars upon its map of ice, 

Downwards, in haste we journey’d to the shore 

Of Ocean, whose drear, multitudinous voice 

Unto the listening spirit of silence sang. 


‘© O leaf! from out the volume of far years 
Dissever’d, oft, how oft have the young buds 
Of spring unfolded, have the summer 2 
In their deep blue, o’ercanopied the earth, 
And Autumn, in September's ripening breeze, 
Rustled her harvests, since the theme was one 
Present, and darkly all that Future lay, 
Which now is of the perish’d and the past. 

+ * * * 


I see 

As ’twere of yesterday—yet robed in tints 
Which yesterday has lost or never had— 
The desolate features of that Polar morn— 
Its twilight shadows, and its twinkling stars— 
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The snows far spreading—the expanse of sand 
Ribb’d by the roaring and receding sea, 

And, shedding over all a wizard light, 

The waning moon above the dim-seen hills. 


At length, upon the solitary shore 

We walked of Ocean, which, with sullen voice, 
Hollow, and never-ceasing, to the north 

Sang its primeval song. A weary waste !— 


We pass’d through pools, where mussel, clam, and wilk 


Clove to their gravelly beds ; o’er slitay rocks, 
Ridgy and dark, with dark fresh fuci green, 
Where the prawn wriggled, and the tiny crab 
Slid sideway from our path, until we gained 

The land’s extremest point, a sandy jut, 

Narrow, and by the weltering waves begirt 
Around; and there we laid us down and watch’d, 
While from the west the pale moon disappeared, 
Pronely, the sea-fowl, and the coming dawn. 


Now day with darkness for the mastery strove ; 
The stars had waned away—all, save the last 
And fairest, Lucifer, whose silver lamp, 
In solitary beauty, twinkling, shone 
Mid the far west, where, through the clouds of rack 
Floating around, peep’d out, at intervals, 
A patch of sky—straightws ay the reign of night 
Was finish’d, and, as if instinctively, 
The ocean flocks, or slumbering on the wave, 
Or on the isles, seem’d the approach of dawn 
To feel ; and rising from afar were heard 
Shrill shrieks, and pipings desolate—a pause 
Ensued, and then the same lone sounds returned, 
And suddenly the hurried rush of wings 
Went circling round us o’er the level sands, 
Then died away; and, as we look’d aloft, 
Between us and the sky we saw a speck 
Of black upon the blue—some huge wild bird, 
Hh or eagle, high amid the clouds 

Sailing majestic, on it’s s plumes to catch 
The earliest crimson of the approaching day. 


‘T were sad to tell our murderous deeds that morn. 
Silent upon the chilly beach we lay, 

Prone, while the drifting snow-flakes o’er us fell, 
Like Nature’s frozen tears for our misdeeds 

Of wanton cruelty. The eider ducks 

With their wild eyes, and necks of changeful blue, 
We watched, now diving down, now on the surge 
Flapping their pinions, of our ambuscade 
Unconscious—till a suddden death was found ; 
While, floating o’er us in the graceful curves 

Of silent beauty, down the seaemew fell ; 
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The gilinot upon the shell-bank lay, 
Bleeding, and, oft in wonderment, it’s mate 
Flew round, with mournful cry, to bid it rise, 
Then shrieking, fled afar ; the sand-pipers, 
A tiny flock, innumerable, as round 
And round they flew, bewailed their broken ranks ; 
And the seared heron sought his inland marsh. 
With blood-bedabbled plumes, around us rose 
A slaughter’d hecatomb ; and to my heart 
(My heart then opened to all sympathies) 
It spoke of tyrannous cruelty—of man 
The desolation ; and of some far day, 
When the accountable shali make account, 
And but the merciful shall mercy find. 





«¢ Soul-sicken’d, satiate, and dissatisfied, 
An alter’d being homewards I return’d, 
My thoughts revolting at the thirst for blood, 
So brutalizing, so destructive of 
The finer sensibilities, which man 
In boyhood owns, and which the world destroys. 
Nature had preached a sermon to my heart: 
And from that moment, on that snowy morn— 
(Seeing that earth enough of suffering has, 
And death)—all cruelty my soul abhorr’d, 
Yea, loathed the purpose and the power to kill.” 








“The Fowler,’ says Moir’s biographer and critic, “is the 
genuine vivid reproduction of an actual incident in his boy- 

hood—an incident so deeply impressed upon his mind and 
heart, as to have kept him all his days thereafter from taking 
the life of bird or beast—had he ‘ shot the albatross,’ not 
more could he have been frightened from future cruelty,” or 
had he (Mr. Aird might have added) read Wordsworth’s 
Hart-Leap Well!—of which we regard Zhe Fowler as an 
excellent paraphrase, for the delectation of Mr. Moir’s friends 
in the parlour, of whom we made mention above. 
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ART. IL—THE STREETS OF DUBLIN. 
NO. III. 


Tuer present Dame-street received its name from the city gate 
which formerly stood at its western extremity, and was called 
“la porte sainte Marie la dame,” or Dame’s gate. Close to 
this gate was the Theng-mote, where the Scandinavians, in 
ancient times, used to hold their deliberative assemblies, styled 
Things. These meetings were always held in the open air, and 
the speakers, although of the highest rank, were obliged to 
stand while addressing the people, who remained seated 
around: “ It is a picturesque circumstance, mentioned in the 
saga of Saint Olaf about the Thing at Upsal in 1018, that 
when Thrognyr, the lagman, rose after the ambassador from 
Norway had delivered his errand, and the Swedish king had 
replied to it, all the bonders, who had been sitting on the 
grass before, rose up, and crowded together to hear what their 
lagman, Thrognyr, was going to say; and the old lagman, 
whose white and silky beard is stated to have been so long 
that it reached his knees when he was seated, allowed the 
clanking of their arms and the din of their feet to subside 
before he began his speech.” From its situation, the parish of 
the ancient church of St. Andrew, on the south side of Dame- 
street, acquired the name of “ parochia sancti Andree de 
thengmothe,” and near it, in the year 1171, king Henry LI. 
held his Christmas, with great solemnity, in a temporary palace 
elaborately constructed of wicker work. According to the 
English chronicler, “ manie and the most part of the princes 
of that land resorted and made repaire unto Dublin, to see 
the king’s court: and when they saw the great abundance of 
vittels, and the noble services, as also the eating of cranes, 
which they much lothed, being not before accustomed there- 
unto, they much wondered and marvelled thereat : but in the 
end they being by the king’s commandement set downe, did 
also there eat and drinke among them.” Another English 
writer tells us, that at this period Dublin rivalled London in 
the extent of its commerce, and in a pipe roll recapitulating 
the various items which formed portion of the king’s expenses 
on his Irish expedition, we find “ 26s. 2d. paid for adorning and 
gilding the king’s swords; £12. 10s. for 1000 pounds of wax ; 
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118s. 7d. for 569 pounds of almonds sent to the king in Lre- 
land; 15s. 11d. for five carts bringing the clothes of the king’s 
household from Stafford to Chester, on their way to that 
country; £10. 7s. for spices and electuaries for Josephus 
Medicus, his majesty’s doctor; £4. for one slip carrying the 
armour, &c., of Robert Poer; £29. 0s. 2d. for wine bought at 
Waterford ; 9s. 8d. for the carriage of the king’s treasure from 
Oxford to Winton; £333. 6s. 8d. to John the marshal, to 
carry over to the king in Ireland; and £200 to the king’s 
chamberlain, to bring to his majesty on returning from that 
country.” 

The church of St. Andrew in Dame-street, originally annexed 
tu the dignity of the precentor of St. Patrick’s cathedral, was 
subsequently assigned to the chanter’s vicar, and the parish 
was united to that of St. Werburgh by George Brown, the 
first Protestant archbishop of Dublin. In the reign of 
Kdward VI., John Ryan, of Dublin, merchant, obtained 
a lease for twenty-one years of the “rectory of St. Andrew 
the apostle, and also the chapel* of St. Andrew and the 
cemetry of said chapel, a certain parcel of land ad- 
joining the same on the west, and a garden on the north of 
said chapel, also the tithes of three orchards in the parish of 
St. Andrew, and fifteen gardens and a dove house in the 
suburbs of the city of Dublin, for the yearly rent of 24s. 4d.” 
An unpublished remembrance roll of the year 1631, states 





* George Andrews, dean of Limerick and chaunter of St. Pa- 
trick’s cathedral, in a bill filed in the exchequer on the 20th June, 
1631, for the restoration of this church, states that ‘ the parishioners 
of the said parish of St. Andrewes are willing and readie to be 
at greate chardges in reedifyeing, building, and bewtifying of the 
said parish church.” The statement of this case, which exists in manu- 
script, concludes as follows:—‘‘ Upon all which pleadings the parties 
were at full issue, witnesses examined, publicacion hadd and a day 
appoynted for hearing of the said cause. And the cause being heard 
and debated by the councell learned on both sides forasmuch as it ap- 
peared upon the hearing of the said cause as well by the deposicions of 
divers witnesses as by severall records that aunciently there hath beene 
a parish called St. Andrewes parish near the walls of the cittie of 
Dublin and that aunciently there hath beene a church or churchyard or 
cemitorie within the said parish called St. Andrewes church for that 
it did appeare by good records that upon the erecting of the deane and 
chapter of the cathedrall church of St. Patricks Dublin there was a 
chanter amongst other dignitaries erected and appoynted in the said 
church to which the said rectorie or church of St. Andrewes was united 
And for that it did further appeare that after that the possessions of the 
said church of St. Patricks and of the said deane and chapter came unto 
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that this church “in the tyme of the late warrs when the 
enymy did without controule approch to the cittie walls 
became desolate and soe hath contynued ever since, whereby 
it hath in a manner lost the name of a church;” and sir 
William Ryves, the attorney-general, in his official answer to 
the petition preferred for the restoration of this church to its 
former uses, asserts “ that the house which the plaintiff pre- 
tendeth to be the parish church of St. Andrews, in Damask 
street, neare Dublin, is as hee thincketh the howse which now 
is and for many yeares last past hath beene used for a stable 
for horses for the lords deputies and other cheefe governors of 
this kingdome or some of them to whose lott the same respec- 
tively fell, and, as hee is informed, is the inheritance of his 
majestic. And that the said lords deputies and other cheefe 
governors of this kingdome have for many yeares last past 
used and enjoyed the same accordingly under the right and 
title of his majestie and his noble progenitors.”’ ‘The lords 
justices in one of their despatches to the deputy in 163], 
inform him that “ there was a parish church commonly called 
St. Andrew’s church, situate in Dammes-street in this city, 
which in the former times of disturbance here (by reason of the 
convenient situation thereof near the castle) was used for a 
stable for the deputy’s horses, that church is now legally 
evicted from us in the chancery of his majesty’s court of ex- 
chequer by the chaunter of the cathedral church of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, to whom it belongs, and an injunction out 





the crowne by the act of dissolucion. All the possessions which at the 
time of the said dissolucion did belong unto the said church and to the 
said deane and chapter, were afterwards by sufficient grant restored 
unto the said church and graunted unto the severall dignitaries respec- 
tively in manner and forme as the same was enjoyed by and att the 
tyme of the said dissolucion, And for that it did appeare by the office 
which was taken in the tyme of his late majestie king Edward the sixt 
after the said dissolucion for the finding out of the possessions of the 
said church that the said church of St Andrewes did belonge unto the 
chaunter of St. Patricks Dublin And for that the said sir William 
Ryves, knight, his majesties attorney generall could shew noe material 
cause wherefore the said church should not be restored unto the plaintiff 
being chaunter of St. Patricks Dublin. It is therefore ordered, adjudged 
and decreed by the lord high threasurer, chauncellor, lord cheefe baron 
and the rest of the court of exchequer that his majesties hands shalbe 
removed and the plaintiff restored unto the possession of the said church 
and churchyard of St. Andrewes and the precinct thereof. Given at 
the kings courts, Dublin, the xxth of November, 1631. Richard Bolton. 
Maurice Eustace.” 
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of that court is directed to me, the chancellor, for delivering 
up the possession thereof accordingly. It may not therefore 
be any longer continued in the former use; so as it will be 
fit that some of your servants do think of providing you 
another stable.” In a letter to secretary Coke in 1633, the 
lord deputy observes—‘ There is not any stable but a poor 
mean one, and that made of a decayed church, which is such 
a prophanation as I am sure his majesty would not allow of ; 
besides there is a decree in the exchequer for restoring it to 
the parish whence it was taken ;” and in December of the same 
year, he writes: “ For the stable to be restored, I have already 
given order for boundering out the church-yard, will have 
another built by June next, and then, God willing, turn back 
to the church all, which the king’s deputies formerly had from 
it.” The church of St. Andrew, however, was not re-edified on its 
ancient site, on a part of which Castle lane,* now Palace street, 
and the adjoining houses were erected, while the remainder of 
it was occupied by the castle-market, built by alderman William 





* Andrew Cumpsty, philomath, compiler of almanacs and astrologi- 
cal observations ‘‘ fitted for the meridian of Dublin;” kept a school at 
the ‘‘earl of Galway’s arms in Castle-lane,” where he taught ‘ arith- 
metick, geometry, trygonometry, astronomy, algebra, guaging, survey- 
ing, navigation, dyaling, gunnery, fortification, the use of the globes 
and instruments, &c.” A contemporary manuscript states that 
Cumpsty, who styled himself ‘* master gunner of Ireland,” died on 24th 
November, 1713, at 1 p.m., and was buried in St. Andrew’s churchyard. 
The last almanac bearing his name was issued for the year 1714. The 
‘* Nag’s head” inn was situated in Castle-lane (1731), and at the 
‘* King’s arms” tavern here (1747) James King kept an ordinary at 3 
p.m. daily. Castle-market in Dame-street, above mentioned, was sub- 
sequently removed, as hereafter noticed, and opened in its present 
locality in 1783. The vestiges of the church of St. Marie la dame were 
preserved in the name of ‘‘ Salutation alley” running parallel with Swan- 
alley, the latter stood nearly on the site of the present Exchange-court, 
and took its name from the Swan tavern, which, in a satire published in 


1706, is described as— 


——_——.“* A modern dome of vast renown, 
For a plump cook and plumper reck’nings known: 
Raised high, the fair inviting bird you see, 
In all his milky plumes, and feather'd lechery ; — 
Here gravely meet the worthy sons of zeal, 
To wet their pious clay, and decently to rail: 
Immortal courage from the claret springs, 
To censure heroes, and the acta of kings: 
Young doctors of the gown here shrewdly show 
How grace divine can ebb, and spleen can flow ; 
The pious red-coat most devoutly swears, 
Drinks to the church but ticks on his arrears ; 


The gentle bean, too, joins in wise debate, 
Adjusts his cravat, and reforms the state.” 


In the first years of the cighteenth century a society called the ** Swan 
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Fownes and Thomas Pooley, and first opened on the 26th of 
July, 1704, by the lord mayor with proclamation and beat of 
drum. 

In ancient times the only edifice in the south part of Dame- 
street was St. Andrew’s church, while on the other side the 
sole building was the monastery of St. Augustin, nearly all the 
ground north of which was covered by the influx of the Liffey. 
At the foot of Dame’s gate was a small harbour where John 
Alan, archbishop of Dublin, embarked in 1534, when he fled 
by night to escape from the power of Thomas Fitz-Gerald, 
surnamed the silken knight, who was then beleaguering the 
city. The dissolution of the Augustinian monastery at the refor- 
mation having removed the obstacle to the extension of the town 
- in that direction, the lands of the institution became the pro- 
perty of private individuals—as sir Maurice Eustace and sir 
John Crowe—whose residences here were subsequently demo- 
lished, and their sites converted into the streets which still 
retain their names. 

Sir Christopher Wandesford, or de Wandesforde, appointed 
master of the rolls in [reland by Charles I., “bought either 
the whole right, or a long lease of a very elegant house in 
Dame-street, Dublin, situate conveniently for the discharge of 
his high offices. It was in a very wholesome air, with a good 


—_— 





tripe club” used to assemble here; its principal members were Dr. 
Francis Higgins, prebendary of Christ’s church, a political clergyman, 
who, in 1712, was tried and acquitted on a charge of being a disloyal 
subject and a disturber of the public peace, Dr. Edward Worth, noticed 
in our paper on Werburgh-street, archdeacon Perceval, and two lawyers 
named Echlin and Nutley, both of whom were subsequently promoted to 
the bench. The Swan tripe club was presented by the Dublin grand 
jury in 1705 as ‘a seditious and unlawful assembly or club, set up and 
continued at the Swan tavern, and other places in this city, with intent 
to create misunderstandings between Protestants, &c., and that contrary 
to several votes of parliament in this kingdom; of the 25th of May, 
1705, which tended to promote the interest of the pretended prince of 
Wales, and to instill dangerous principles into the youth of this king- 
dom.” 

A contemporary letter on the presentment, signed Richard Lock, 
contains the following remarks on this subject : ‘* Now, for my part, I do 
believe that most gentlemen have met in companies at the Swan, and 
other taverns in town one time or other ; but that ever any seditious or 
unlawful assembly or club, as above mentioned, met or contrived in 
these or other places, is what I never saw or knew of. And more par- 
ticularly for those gents that I have usually kept company with (who, 
generally speaking, for quality and learning, are equal to the best in 
the kingdom, several of them being members both of the house of 
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orchard and garden leading down to the waterside, where 
might be seen the ships from the Ring’s-end coming from any 
art of the kingdom from England, Scotland, or any other 
country, before they went up to the bridge.” He also “ built the 
rolls-office at his own cost, a stately brick building of three 
stories, and in it a large room for a safe repository of the rolls, 
he prepared boxes, and presses of new oak, with partitions 
answering every king’s reign, and year of our lord. In this 
building he fitted up a handsome chamber for the secretary 
and clerks of the office, and other convenient room for the 
dispatch of business. He set up a table of fees for every one’s 
inspection, and a table of penalties of the transgressors of those 
orders annexed.” 

Wandesford, early distinguished for his knowledge of the 
English laws, acted as one of the eight managers of the im- 
peachment of the duke of Buckingham: in 1633 he de- 
clined the office of ambassador to the court of Spain, and in 
the same year accompanied his friend, the lord deputy 
Wentworth, to Ireland. ‘Three years after, he received the 
honor of knighthood, and was appointed lord justice, after 
which he retired to his estate in Kildare, and completed his 
book of instructions to his son, which bears date 5th October, 
1636. This estate in Kildare he subsequently sold to Strafford, 


— 





commons, and the lower house of convocation), I do declare, upon the 
faith of a Christian, that in all the meetings that we had, they were as 
unconcerned in the matters contained in that presentment, as any gen- 
tlemen whatsoever.”” There was a large number of gambling houses 
in Swan-alley, frequented by sharpers and gamesters. In 1762 
George Hendrick, alias ‘‘ Crazy Crow,” porter to several of the bands of 
musicians in town, and one of the most eccentric of the Dublin low-life 
characters of his day, dropped dead in this alley. He had been arrested 
in 1742 on an accusation of having stolen bodies from St. Andrew's 
churchyard ; a large and spirited full length etching, representing him 
laden with musical instruments, appeared in 1754, and was sold through 
town by himself. This print bears the following inscription : 


“ With look ferocious, and with beer replete, 
See crazy Crow beneath his minstrel weight, 
His voice as frightful as great Etna’s roar, 
Which spreads its horrors to the distant shore, 
Equally hideous with his well known face 
Murders each ear—till whiskey makes it cease." 


Notwithstanding the incessant efforts of the lord mayors to reform the 
abuses in Swan-alley, by seizing on the stamps, as the gambling tables 
were called, and burning them in public, the locality continued to retain 
a deservedly infamous character until its final demolition, preparatory 
to the erection of the royal Exchange. 
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and purchased Idough, in Kilkenny, the ancient inheritance of 
the clan of O’Brenan, where he established a cotton factory 
and founded a colliery. In 1640 Wandesford became lord 
deputy of Ireland, and received from Charles I. the titles of 
baron Mowbray of Musters, and viscount Castlecomer. His 
death, which took place on 3 December, 1640, was believed 
to have been caused by grief at the treatment of his beloved 
friend, the earl of Stratford, to whom he had been ardently 
attached from the days of his childhood, and who, on hearing 
of Wandesford’s death, exclaimed, in tears,—“I1 attest the 
eternal God, that the death of my cousin Wandesforde more 
affects me than the prospect of my own: for in him is lost the 
richest magazine of learning, wisdom, and piety, that these 
times could boast!’ Wandesford’s government had given 
such general satisfaction, that, at his interment, the Irish 
“raised their peculiar lamentations, a signal honor paid to 
him as the common father of the kingdom.” ‘The title of 
viscount Castlecomer became extinct in 1784 by the death of 
John Wandesford, and the family estates devolved to his only 
daughter, Anne, who had married John Butler of Carryricken, 
to whom the earldom of Ormond was restored in 1791. On 
a portion of the ancient glebe of St. Andrew’s parish, on 
the north side of the street, sir George Wentworth, in the 
reign of Charles I., expended six hundred pounds in erecting 
a dwelling house. ‘This glebe, extending along Dame-street 
seventy feet, and from north to south ninety-eight feet, in 
1670 came into the possession of sir Alexander Bench, and 
was subsequently obtained by sir John Coghill,* whose name 
is still preserved in a court on the north side of the street. 





* He was master in chancery, and died in 1699; his son Marmaduke, 
L.L.D., judge of the prerogative court, chancellor of the exchequer and 
member for the University of Dublin, died unmarried in 1738, his niece, 
Hester, beeame countess of Charleville, and dying without issue, be- 
queathed her property to her cousin, John Cramer, who assumed the 
name of Coghill, and was created a baronet in 1778. His son, sir Josiah, 
attained to the rank of vice-admiral, and married the cldest daughter of 
chief justice Bushe, and their son is the present representative of the 
family. James Carson kept his printing-office in Coghill’s-court in the 
reign of George I., he was an excellent typographer, and in one of his 
publications we find an engraving of his own arms: ‘* Argent, a chevron 
gules between three crescents, or.” In 1725 he commenced publishing 
a Saturday newspaper, the first number of which, now before us, con- 
sists of four pages, small folio, printed in double columns, with the 
following title, surmounted on cither side with the harp and crown and 
the city arms; ‘* The Dublin Weekly Journal, Saturday, April 3, 1725." 
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In Dame-street was an edifice called ‘Crow’s-nest,” where 
the survey of the forfeited lands, A.D. 1655-1656, and their 
subsequent distribution were carried on under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. William Petty, in conjunction with whom 
Vincent Gookin and major Miles Symmer, “ persons of known 
integrity and judgment,” were appointed commissioners. ‘The 
entire weight of the arduous task, however, fell upon Dr. 
Petty, who tells us that his life in Crow’s-nest was little 
better than incarceration, for the “ daily directing of neer 
fourty clerks and calculators, cutting out work for all of them, 
and giving answers as well to impertinent as pertinent ques- 
tions, did lye chiefly upon the doctor.” ‘The lots for the 
forfeited lands appear to have been drawn by children out of 
hats, and disputes were perpetually occurring relative to the 
profitable and barren tracts assigned to the various claimants. 
“ Many curious traditions,” says Crofton Croker, “ are current 
in [reland respecting the manner in which Elizabethan and 
Cromwellian grants have been obtained. from their soldiers by 





This paper, principally edited by Dr. James Arbuckle, whose con- 
tributions to it have been reprinted in two volumes as ‘* Hibernicus’s 
letters,’ was the only Irish journal of its day which contained original 
articles, two of which were supposed, by sir Walter Scott, to have been 
written by Swift. The publisher, known in Dublin as the ‘facetious 
demmy Carson,” wrote a volume of ‘* Miscellanies” of a not very credita- 
ble character, and died on Temple-bar in 1767. An assembly room built in 
Coghill’s-court about the year 1760, was frequently used for exhibitions. 
A collection of animals exhibited there in 1763, included a camel, a porcu- 
pine, ‘‘a flying dragon from Ispahan,” and a snake twelve feet long. On 
the same side of the street stands Crampton-court, which was originally 
the station of the horse-guard of the city, for which, as we find from a 
manuscript document in our possession, government, in the reign of 
Charles II., paid John Crow, esq., an annual rent of £110. The 
court received its present name from having become the property of 
Philip Crampton, a wealthy bookseller, noticed in another part of this 
paper, who continued to reside here for many years after he had retired 
from business. In 1755 his brethren of the corporation of stationers 
presented alderman Crampton with a large silver cup as an acknow- 
ledgment of the honor done them by his vigilance as sheriff, in sup- 
pressing gambling-houses and ball-yards in the city; at this period the 
office of sheriff was by no means a sinecure as in consequence of the 
riots in Dublin it was found necessary for the protection of the citizens 
to post guards of horse and foot in various parts of the townand suburbs. 
Crampton was elected lord mayor in 1758, and he died in Grafton-st. 
in 1792, aged ninety six years, having long been the ‘father of the 
city.” Crampton-court, from its proximity to the old custom-house, 
early became frequented by the merchants; commercial auctions were 
generally held here, and several notaries and insurance companies kept 
their offices in the court. The celebrated Luke White, bovkseller and 
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the native Imsh. An estate in the south of Ireland, at present 
worth a thousand a year, was risked by a trooper to whose lot 
it fell, upon the tum up of a card, and is now commonly 
called the ‘trump acres.’ And an adjoining estate of nearly 
the same value was sold by his comrade to the winner for 
‘five jacobuses (five pounds) and a white horse.’ A singular 
story is also told of a considerable property having been pur- 
chased for a silver tobacco stopper and a broad sword.” Dr. 
Petty’s* diligence was such, that “when upon some loud 
representations, the commissioners of the forfeited lands in 
Ireland would refer to him, the stating of all that had passed, 
which seemed to require a week’s work, he would bring all 
clearly stated the next morning to their admiration.” How he 
contrived to fulfil the multifarious duties of the various 
government appointments which he held, is explained by his 
habit of retiring early to his lodgings, “ where his supper was 
only a handfull of raisins and a piece of bread. He would 
bid one of his clarks, who wrote a fair hand, go to sleep; and 
while he eat his raisins and walked about, he would dictate to 
the other clark, who was a ready man at short hand. When 
this was fitted to his mind, the other was roused, and set to 
work, and he went to bed, so that next morning all was 
ready.” 





er ae ne a 


auctioneer, resided at no. 18 from 1776 to 1782, and Thomas Armitage, 
a publisher also, dwelt here in the reign of George III. At the same 
period two of the most frequented coffee-houses in Dublin were located 
in Crampton-court; the ‘‘ little Dublin coffee-house” at no. 20, and the 
‘* Exchange coffee-house,” kept in 1766 by John Hill, and subsequently by 
Clement White. The building of the Exchange produced no effect on the 
commercial character of this locality ; ‘*long after its erection, the mer- 
chants were obliged to transact their wholesale business in Crampton- 
court, where samples were exhibited and commodities purchased. Here 
the crowd was sometimes so great, and the space so confined and un- 
wholesome, that it was deemed expedient to adopt some other mode and 
place. Accordingly, some of the most respectable merchants opened a 
subscription to erect a building as near the centre of the city as possible. 
Shares of £50 each were issued, and in a short time were filled up to the 
number of 400. The ground on which the old post-office yard and 
Crown-alley stood was taken in College-green, and in 1796 the building 
was commenced by Mr. Parks, the architect. In three years It was 
completed, and opened for the transaction of business in 1799.” The 
erection of the commercial buildings having deprived Crampton-court 
of its mercantile frequenters, it became tenanted by jewellers and watch- 
a who have, of late years, gradually migrated to other parts of 
the city. 

“See the ‘Survey of Ireland, A.D, 1655-6," Irntsm QuARTERLY 
Review, No. V., pp. 217, 248. 
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“ Crow’s-nest” was afterwards occupied by the Dublin Philo- 
sophical Society, which was founded in 1683 by John Locke’s 
friend, William Molyneux, and comprised nearly all the 
distinguished men in science and literature then in Ireland. 
In a letter of the 10th of May, 1684, William Molyneux 
writes from Dublin to his brother Thomas at Leyden : : “Our 
society goes on, we have a fair room in ‘ Crow’s-nest,’ which 
now belongs to one Wetherel, an apothecary, where we have a 
fair garden for plants ;” and on the 14th of June he says— 
“ Our society has built a laboratory by Dr. Mullen’s directions, 
in the same house where we have taken a large room for our 
meeting, and a small repository.” The early meeting of the 
society had been held at the provost’s lodgings; and the 
original rules were drawn up by Dr. Narcissus Marsh, after- 
wards primate of all Ireland, sir W. Petty, Dr. Willoughby, 
and William Molyneux. The latter writing to his bro- 
ther at the end of the first year, tells him: “Our society 
has been complimented in the plulosophical acts, as you will 
find by the paper Mr. Ashe will send you, wherein for curious 
subjects (invented by our learned and ingenious provost) I 
think we may vie with any Oxford ever had, and truly most of 
the poems and speeches thereon were excellent. Thus, ‘Tom, 
you see that learning begins to peep out amongst us. The 
tidings, that our name is in the journals of Amsterdam, was 
very pleasing to me, and really, without vanity, [ think our 
city and nation may be herein something beholding to us, for 
I believe the name Dublin has hardly ever before been printed 
or heard of amongst foreigners on a Theatiaa account.” ‘Thomas 
Molyneux, to whom this letter was addressed, subsequently 
rose to the highest eminence as a physician and a scholar. 
The most interesting notice of the origin of this society has, 
however, been left by its distinguished founder, William 


Molyneux : 


“ About October, 1683, I began to busy myself in forming a 
society in this citty agreeable to the designe of the royal Society of 
London. I should not be so vain as to arrogate this to myself, were 
there not many of the gentlemen at present listed in that society, who 

can testify for me, that I was the first promoter of it ; and can wit- 
ness, how diligent I was therein. The first I applyd ‘to, and com- 
municated my designe, was the present (1694) provost of the 
college, Dr. St. George Ashe; who presently approved of the 
undertaking, and assisted hartily in the first efforts we made in the 
work. I first brought together about halfa dozen, that mett weekly 
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in a private room of a coffee house on Cork hill; meerly to discourse 
of philosophy, mathematicks, and other polite literature, as things 
arose obiter, without any settled rules or forms. But our company 
increasing, we were invited by the rev. Dr. Huntington, then pro. 
vost of the college, to meet in his lodgings. And there we began 
first to form ourselves in January 1683-4; and took on us the name 
of the Dublin society. Choosing for our first president sir William 
Petty ; and for their farther incouragement, confirmation and set- 
tlement, I took on me to be their secretary, and managed their 
correspondence, diary, and register. The presidents since that time 
have been, the rt honorable the lord viscount Mountjoy, the rt honble 
Francis Robartes ; and at present the rt honble sir Cyril Wich, one 
of the lords justices of Ireland, who appointed to preside in his 
absence vice presidents, Dr. St. George Ashe, provost of the college, 
and William Molyneux, who writes this. The secretarys after me 
were, Dr. St. George Ashe, Mr. Edward Smith, and at present Dr. 
Charles Willoughby, M.D., and Mr. Owen Lloyd, senior fellow of 
the college. After we were pretty well established by our meetings 
in Dr. Huntington’s lodgings (where we made statutes, rules, and 
orders to proceed by), we took rooms and other conveniencys for 
our meetings in an house in Dames-street,* called Crow’s-nest : 
where we continued till the troubles of Tyrconnell’s government 





* Robert Bligh, founder of the family of Darnley, resided in Dame. 
street in the reign of Charles Il. He was originally a salter in London, 
and having invested a sum of money in purchasing the interests of ad- 
venturers, his lots fell in the county of Meath. After the restoration he 
was elected member of parliament for Athboy, and in 1663 he became one 
of the commissioners for examining, stating and auditing the arrears of 
the customs and excise, of tonnage, poundage, and new impost. In 1665 
he was made joint commissioner of the office, called the duty of inland 
excise, and licenses of all the beer and strong waters of Ireland. Bligh 
died in the year 1666. His grandson, John, received the title of viscount 
Darnley of Athboy in 1721, and four years afterwards was advanced to 
the rank of earl. At the ‘* Royal coat” in Dame-street, opposite to 
George’s-lane (1705),lived Aaron Crossly, herald-painter and undertaker, 
who compiled the first Irish peerage published. It appeared in 1725 in a 
folio volume, with the following title: ‘‘ The peerage of Ireland; or an 
exact catalogue of the present nobility, both lords spiritual and temporal, 
with an historical and genealogical account of them, containing the 
descents, creations, and most remarkable actions of them, their ances- 
tors,” &c. ‘To the peerage, which extends to 260 pages, is appended a 
treatise on the ‘signification of things that are borne in heraldry.” 
The production, notwithstanding its great defects, is extremely creditable 
to the herald painter, especially as William Hawkins, the Ulster king-at- 
arms, threw many obstacles in the compiler’s way. In 1703 the former in- 
sisted on an alteration in the coat of arms painted by Crossly on the coach 
of William Palliser, archbishop of Cashel; a perpetual enmity was the 
result, although Crossly, in 1720, assured his friend Robert Dale, of the 
London college of arms, that he did not value Hawkins ‘‘ any more than 
the ground he trod on.” ‘The earl of Kildare had a house in Dame-street 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, and there were mills here so 
late as 1749; we also find notice of two tennis courts in this street, one 


of which was kept by Darby Cullen, who died in 1772. 
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which destroyed all other good things) dispersed us, till about a 
year ago (1693) we began again to revive our meetings in the lodgings 
of the present provost of the college, Dr. St. George Ashe.” 


Although we possess but meagre and imperfect accounts of 
this body’s proceedings in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, it would seem to have had some influence on the 
formation of the present Dublin Society ; the first meeting of 





At the ‘‘seven stars,” in Dame-street, opposite the Castle market, a 
newspaper was published in 1726, by Richard Dickson and E. Needham, 
with the following title: ‘‘ The Dublin Intelligence, or weekly gazette, 
containing the most material occurrences, both foreign and domestick.” 

Joseph Tudor, a distinguished painter, who received several premiums 
from the Dublin society for his landscapes, resided in Dame-street, op- 
posite Fownes’s-street, for many years before his death in 1759. A 
contemporary tells us that it was owing to him that ‘‘ this metropolis 
can boast of the glorious produce of artists, excelling any other of its 
extent, not only adorning itself, but illustrious in other cities more 
populous, and heretofore more remarkable for studies of this nature.”’ 
Tudor painted a series of views in Dublin, which were excellently en- 
graved by A, Walker, and published with inscriptions in French and 
English. In 1746 Madden’s premium of five pounds for the best drawings 
performed in 1745, by any boy or girl under fifteen years old, was ad- 
judged to ‘‘miss Jenny Tudor, for her drawings in black and white, 
after Raphael and Titian.” Among the other distinguished residents in 
Dame-street, were Dr. Bartholomew Mosse (1743), founder of the lying- 
in hospital; John Rocque (1754), the eminent surveyor and designer of 
maps; Kitty Clive (1763), the celebrated actress; Dr. Arne, the com- 
poser (1776), at no. 40; sir Boyle Roche (1783); and Dr, William 
Drennan, the united Irishman, author of the song— 


‘* When Erin first rose from the dark swelling flood.” 


Abraham Lionel Jenkins, M.D., author of various treatises on the na- 
tural history of Ireland, resided in Dame-street in 1772. His acquire- 
ments are commemorated as follows by a contemporary : 


* Lionel Jenkins, Abraham by name, 

Is iong register’d in the rolls of fame; 

O’er warlike Gallia’s wide-extended plains, 
He militated many long campaigns: 

Then quit the standard of the stout brigade, 
And gave attention to Apollo's trade ; 

Much knowledge by close application gain’d, 
«And has been often with a fee retain'd. 

He knows botanic vegetables all, 

From th’ humble byssop that springs from the wall, 
To lofty cedar’s uncorrupted wood, 

Which long on — Lebanon hath stood. 
Shew him but half a leaf, he'll name the plant, 
And on its virtues medical descant."’ 


James Manly, jeweller, and an extensive dealer in pinchbeck manufac. 
tures, dwelt at the sign of the ‘‘ eagle,” no. 82, in this street, in the last 
century. He was a noted maker of walking-canes of every description, 
especially of those clubs used by the bucks in their nightly exploits, and 
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which was held on the 25th June, 1731, in the “ philosophical 
rooms’ in 'T'rinity-college, as appears from the following report, 
now for the first time published : 


“ 25th June, 1731: Present :—Judge Ward. Sir Th, Molyneux, 
Th. Upton, esqr. John Prat, esqr. Rich. Warburton, esq. Rey 
Dr Whitcomb. Arthur Dobs, esq. Dr Magnaten. Dr Madden, 
Dr Lehunte. Mr Walton. Mr Prior. Mr Maple. 

‘* Several gentlemen haveing agreed to meet in the Philosophical 
rooms in Trin. col. Dub., an order to promote improvements of all 
kinds, and Dr. Stephens being desired took the chair. It was pro- 
posed and unanimously agreed unto, to form a society by the name 
of the Dublin society for improving husbandry, manufactures, and 
other usefull arts. It was proposed and resolved, that all the pre- 
sent, and all such who should become members of the society, shall 
subscribe their names to a paper containing their agreement to form 
a society for the purposes aforesaid. Ordered, that a committee of 
all the members present do meet next Thursday in the Philosophical 
rooms in Trin. col. Dublin, to consider of a plan or rules for the 
government of the society, any three whereof to be a quorum, and 
that notice be sent to the members in town, the day before the time 
of meeting. The society adjourned to this day fortnight.” 


The Dublin Society, thus founded, continued for many years 
to meet either in the University or in the parliament-house, 
and in addition to earnest and continued efforts for the 








which were generally distinguished on the metallic heads by such in- 
scriptions as ‘‘ Who’s afraid?” ‘‘ Who dare sneeze?” ‘‘ The devil a 
better.’ ‘A pill for a puppy,” &c. Manly’s disposing of his goods by 
auction produced a parody onPope’s Eloisa to Abelard, with the following 
title, ‘* An heroic epistle, from Mr. Manly, author of the famous gold 
coloured metal, quitting business in Dublin, and going to reside in 
London, to Mr. Pinchbeck, now in London.” 

Dr. Thomas Campbell, author of the ‘‘ Philosophie survey of the 
south of Ireland,” resided at no. 28 Dame-street in 1789. Dr. Joseph 
Stock, editor of Demosthenes, was the son of a hosier who lived at no. | 
Dame-street, nearly opposite to Parliament-street, in which house Hamil- 
ton, the miniature painter, resided in 1769. Dr. Stock was appointed 
bishop of Kilalla in 1798, and his further promotion in the church is said 
to have been prevented by his pamphlet entitled a ‘‘ Narrative of what 
passed at Kilalla in the summer of 1798,” which gaveeoffence, as its 
author bore testimony to the excellent conduct of the French troops 
which landed in his diocese. John Comerford, a distinguished portrait 
painter, born in Kilkenny, lived in Dame-street, at the house of 
messicurs Gilbert and Hodges, the most extensive booksellers and pub- 
lishers in Dublin in the early years of the present century. To another 
resident in Dame-street, James Petrie, an accomplished artist and 
father of the learned author of the ‘Essay on the ecclesiastical 
architecture of Ireland,” we are indebted for the preservation ot 
the portraits of several eminent Irishmen of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 
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promotion of agriculture and manufactures, it was also enabled 
to foster the fine arts in Ireland by the munificence of the 
philanthropic Samuel Madden, who placed certain funds at the 
disposal of the society to be allocated as premiums for the best 
specimens of painting and drawing. ‘The manner in which 
these prizes were adjudicated will appear from the following 
notices :— 


“On last Thursday (1748) the Society determined the premium 
of £15, promised by the rev. Dr. Samuel Madden, for the best 
drawings performed by boys or girls under sixteen years old. 
Eighteen candidates appeared, and produced their drawings, which 
were hung round two large rooms in the parliament-house, all num- 
bered, which, being examined by several persons well skilled therein, 
the boys were directed to sit round a large table, where two bustos 
were placed, and to draw those figures before the society, all in 
different positions and attitudes, to show their skill, which they 
readily performed in about an hour’s time ; most of their drawings 
were very well executed, and, on comparing the off-hand perfor- 
mances, and those they had drawn before, of each boy, the judges 
divided them into classes according to their merits, and the £15, 
with about £5 more given by the society, were distributed among 
them ; the first class got two guineas a piece, and the last class half 
a guinea each. In the next distribution of premiums for drawings, 
which will be in May or June next, several silver medals, of different 
sizes, struck for that purpose, with proper emblems or designs, will 
be given to those who shall distinguish themselves best. It was a 
new and agreeable sight to see so many boys distinguish themselves 
so well, and give such proof of the improvements they made in so 
short a time in drawing, which is so useful in all manufactures and 
trades; and it is hoped this good beginning will encourage the 
erecting an academy for drawing and designing like those set up in 
other countries for the improvement of their manufacture.” 

‘* Last Friday (1748) the premiums for the best drawing, per- 
formed by boys, were distributed amongst those who performed best. 
Twenty-eight boys appeared as candidates this year, whereas last 
year there were but 16, and they produced their respective drawings, 
which were placed on the sides of a large room in the parliament- 
house, and showed their improvement in drawing, but as their skill 
in designing would be better ascertained by their performances 
before the society, a group of figures (the rape of the Sabines) was 

laced in the middle of a large round table, round which thirteen 
»0ys were placed to draw those figures, and the figures of Antinous 
and a busto of an old woman were placed at the end of a long table, 
where the rest of the boys sat to draw those figures. In about three 
hours the boys finished their several drawings ; many of them were 
very well done, both in the outlines and the shadings—all drawn off 
and in different points of view, and several gentlemen then present, 
well skilled in drawing, carefully examined the several performances 
in the several attitudes they were drawn in, and adjudged the pre- 
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miums to thirteen boys, in the following order (according to their 
several merits, from £4. to 10s. each, £17. 10s. being the sum so 
distributed), viz., to Robert Murray, J. Ennis, Denis Murphy, 
Francis Sandys, Robert Crone, Charles Eads, Edward Mansel, James 
Standish, Cunningham, March, James Forrester, Walsh, and War. 
ner, Young Cunningham and Reilly (a boy of the Blue coat hospi- 
tal) being very poor, were never taught, but as they showed a genius 
for drawing, the Society agreed to pay Mr. West, who keeps a 
drawing school in George’s lane, his usual allowance for teaching 
them. As this day’s entertainment had all the appearance of a 
foreign academy for drawing, it is hoped it will lay a foundation for 
establishing such an academy among ourselves, which, being fur- 
nished with good statues, busts, designs, and prints, may encourage 
drawings from the round and the flat, from the best prints and 
figures, both alive and dead, and thereby form a good taste for 
drawing, which is so useful to all manufactures and the polite arts. 

“ Last Thursday (1749) the Society determined the premiums for 
drawing. ‘Twenty-eight boys appeared and produced specimens of 
their performances. They had been employed every Thursday for 
two months before, in drawing from the round copies of bustos, 
group figures, and from the life,—a lusty man being placed on the 
middle of a large table, they sat on seats all around to take the figure 
in different attitudes, and finished their performances last Thursday, 
before the Society. They were put into different classes, according 
to their merits, and received premiums from a guinea to a crown 
each, about £16 being thus distributed ; they improve every day in 
their skill, and it is hoped that several good geniuses for drawing 
will in time appear, much to the credit of this little academy. A 
premium of £7 was distributed among five boys and girls, who pro- 
duced their patterns for damask, printed and stained linens, which 
far exceeded any of the like kind produced before, in the beauty of 
the pattern, right colouring and shading, which are of so much use 
in many kinds of manufactures.” 


The success attendant on the distributions of these pre- 
miums induced the Society to arrange with Robert West, an 
eminent drawing master, who had studied on the Continent 
under Boucher and Vanloo, to instruct a certain number of 
pupils at his academy in George’s-lane, where he continued 
to teach until apartments were allotted him on the Society's 
aagrege The gradual augmentation of the number of mem- 

ers of the Society, rendered it necessary that the institution 
should possess a building exclusively appropriated to its pur- 
poses. On 16th December, 1756, the unpublished records 
inform us that “Mr. Bury, Mr. Maple and Mr. Fitzpatrick 
being appointed a committee the 2nd inst (December, 1756), 
to look out for a house for the meeting of the Society, Mr ’ 
Maple and Mr. Fitzpatrick reported that a house in Shaws 
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court stands well for that purpose. Ordered that the said 
committee do agree for the same on the best terms, they can 
give directions to have it put in suitable order.” 

“Shaw’s court,” situated on the north side of Dame- 
street, consisted of a large wainscoated dwelling-house, built 
early in the last century, with a coach-house, stable,* a 
large warehouse, and a garden. The preliminaries having 
been arranged, the Society obtained possession of the house, 
and held their first meeting there on Thursday, 10th February, 
1757 ; the earl of Lanesborough, vice president, occupied the 
chair, and the members present were twelve in number. At the 
next meeting it was ordered that “an oyl cloth be provided for 
the room wherein the Society meet, according to the direction of 
William Maple, esq. and that a map of Ireland be provided 
and set up in the said room;” also “Thomas Bryan of the 
Comb having made good carpeting in imitation of the Scotch, 
though not the full quantity required, the Society ordered him 
a guinea, and directed him to make the same sort to cover the 
stairs going to the room wherein they meet.” 

On 8rd March, 1757, the Society “ appointed the two 
rooms on the middle floor in their house in Shaw’s court one 
within the other, and two rooms one within the other on the 
upper floor, to Mr. West, and two rooms on the upper floor 
one within the other, and another room approached to by the 
back stairs, to Mr. Mannin, during the pleasure of the So- 
ciety ; and they also appointed one back room on the ground- 
floor for the messenger.” 

West instructed the pupils in figure drawing, a branch of 
art in which he stood unrivalled ; Thomas Ivory, architect of 
the Blue-coat hospital, taught architecture, while the superin- 
tendence of the ornamental department was committed to 
James Mannin, a French artist, distinguished for the beauty 
of his flower pieces. The students learned the elements 
of art from Robert Dodsley’s admirable work “ the Precep- 
tor,” published in two volumes, 8vo. 1748. A contempo- 
rary, who studied in the Dublin Society’s academy in Shaw’s 





*In October, 1758, the stable was ‘‘so altered as to be proper for the 
boys to draw in, on account of preserving the statues and busts in the 
academy, for the sole use of conoisseurs.”’ 

On 13th April, 1758, it was ordered, that a sum not exceeding £20, 
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court, has left us the following correct description of its in- 
ternal arrangements :— 


«We were early familiarized to the antique in sculpture, and in 
painting, to the style and manner of the great Italian and French 
masters. We also studied anatomy; and, indeed, the students 
there turned their minds to most of the sciences. We had upon 
the large table in the academy, a figure three feet high, called the 
anatomy figure ; the skin off to show off the muscles: on each mus. 
cle was a little “ with a figure of reference to a description of 
it, and its uses. e had also a living figure, to stand or sit: he was 
consequently a fine person; his pay was four shillings an hour. Mr. 
West himself always posed the figure, as the phrase is, and the 
students took their views round the table where he was fixed. To 
make it certain that his attitude was the same each time we took our 
study, Mr. West with a chalk marked upon the table the exact spot 
where his foot, or his elbow, or his hand came. We had a large 
round iron stove nearly in the centre of the school, but the fire was 
not seen; an iron tube conveyed the smoke through the wall. On 
the flat top of this stove, we used to lay our pencils of black and 
white chalk to harden them. The room was very lofty : it had only 
three windows ; they were high up in the wall, and so contrived as 
to make the light descend: the centre window was arched, and near 
the top of the ceiling. At each end of this room was a row of 
presses with glass doors ; in which were kept the statues cast from 
the real antique, each upon a pedestal about two feet high, and 
drawn out into the room as they were wanted to be studied from :— 
but the busts were placed, when required, on the table. The stools 
we sat upon were square portable boxes, very strong and solid, with 
a hole in the form of ans on each side to put in the hand and move 
them. Each student had a mahogany drawing-board of his own: 
this was a square of three feet by four ; at one end was a St. Andrew's 
cross, fastened with hinges, which answered for a foot; and on the 
other end of the board, a ledge to lay our port crayons upon. 
When we rose from our seats, we laid this board flat upon the 
ground, with the drawing we were then doing uponit. We had a 
clever civil little fellow for our porter, to run about and buy our 
oranges and apples, and pencils, and crayons, and move our busts 
and statues for us—We had some students who studied statuary 





in pursuance of the order of 24 November, be allowed for a living model 
&c. used twice a week for one year, to commence this day sevenight, 
and that Mr. Carré be desired to draw rules to be considered in relation 
to persons to be admitted. ‘In January, 1759, it was ordered; that 
the academy be reserved for the use of conoisseurs, in modelling, or 
drawing after the statues, and that the drawing school be appropriat . 
to the use of learners, drawing after busts, drawings, or the live model. 
Towards the middle of the last century, George Cleghorn, an eminent 
surgeon, author of the admirable treatise on the diseases of Minorca, 
resided in Shaw's court, and delivered courses of anatomical lectures at 
his house there. 
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alone, and they modelled in clay. Cunningham* (brother to the 
poet) invented the small basso-relievo portraits, in wax of the na- 
tural colours: they had oval frames, and convex crystal ah and 
were in great fashion. Berville, a most enthusiastic Frenchman, 
full of professional ardour, studied with us: and Van-Nost, the 
celebrated statuary, often came amongst us: he did the fine pedes- 
trian statue of lord Blakeney, erected in Sackville-street. The 
members of the Dublin Society, composed of the lord lieutenant 
and most of the nobility, and others, frequently visited our academy 
to see our goings on: and some of the lads were occasionally sent 
to Rome, to study the Italian masters.” 

Among the many eminent artists educated at the schools in 
Shaw’s court, may be noticed Dixon, the celebrated mezzo- 
tinto engraver, and George Barrett, the distinguished land- 
scape painter, who was one of the earliest members and chief 
founders of the royal Academy of London, of which sir 
Martin Archer Shee, another Dublin artist, was the late pre- 
sident. 

Robert West, who appears to have been one of the most 
successful teachers of his time, was, unhappily, afflicted with 
a mental infirmity, which for a period rendered him unable to 
fulfil his duties, and on 10th of May, 1763, Jacob Ennis 


was elected by the Society as his assistant in the school of 





*Patrick Cunningham, the son of an unfortunate Dublin wine 
merchant, was educated gratuitously by the Society, and appren- 
ticed by them to Van Nost, the sculptor. The unpublished records 
of the Society contain the following among other references to Cun- 
ningham :—16th November, 1758, ‘‘ Ordered, that the treasurer do 
pay Patrick Cunningham the sum of £1] 3s. lld. being the balance 
due on his bill for moulding and casting a figure of a Roman slave, a 
Venus, a Dolphin, &.” 9th October, 1760, ‘‘ Patrick Cunningham 
produced an equestrian statue on a marble pedestal,” and it was sub- 
sequently ordered that he should be paid ten guineas for his statue of 
‘‘our late glorious king, George II.” Although Cunningham attained 
to high eminence as a statuary, his name is not to be found in any 
dictionary of artists; he died at Paddington in 1774, and was uni- 
versally reputed the best wax modeller of his day in Europe. 
Cunningham’s younger brother John, born at Dublin in 1729, gave 
early proofs of remarkable poetical talents. At the age of seventeen 
produced a farce entitled ‘* Love in a mist,” which had a run of several 
nights at Dublin in 1747, and is believed to have furnished the plot of 
Garrick’s ‘‘ Lying valet.”” The success of this piece having confirmed 
the author’s taste for the stage, he left Dublin for Edinburgh, and 
commenced a theatrical career in which he never attained to much emi- 
nence, although his prologues and epilogues were highly esteemed. 
After experiencing the various vicissitudes of an actor, he died in 1773 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he had passed the latter years of his life. 
Cunningham’s poems, published at London in 1766, are ‘*‘ full of pastoral 
simplicity and lyrical melody ;” the best known of his compositions are 
his song on ‘‘May eve, or Kate of Aberdeen,” and “ Content,” a 
pastoral. 
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figure drawing. Ennis had originally been a pupil of West, 
after which he passed some time in Italy, and studied in the 
Vatican with sir Joshua Reynolds ; on his return to Ireland 
he practised portrait and history painting. “ His composi- 
tions,” says a contemporary, “ were grand, his attitudes easy 
and elegant, expression noble, colouring good, and his works 
in general have vast force ; as master of the Dublin Society 
school few could have conducted it in the same regular man- 


3 


ner.” Six members were annually appointed to preside 
over the three drawing schools, which they visited at busi- 
ness hours, to see regularity and respect to the masters 
preserved, and all complaints were to be made through 
them to the Society. The following extracts, now published 
for the first time, relate to the academy in Shaw’s-court :— 


30th June, 1757— Dr. Wynne laid a letter before the committee 
which he received from the right honorable the lord Duncannon 
with a list of the statues and bustos, and the expence of them; and 
recommending Mr. Joseph Wilton, statuary at Charing-cross, to the 
Society, as an honest and good statuary, and a proper person to be 
employed by them and corresponded with as they shall have occasion 
in his business.” 

8th September, 1757.—“ Dr. Wynne read a letter from Joseph 
Wilton, statuary at Charing-cross, London, dated the 30th of Au- 
gust last, advising him that several of the statues and bustos which 
he is to send were packed in wooden cases, and put on board the 
Hopewel! ; and some of them in two cases put on board the Cleve- 
land. He makes it a question whether the Society should insure the 
Hopewell, she sailing under a convoy ; or if the Cleveland should 
sail without a convoy it be worth while to insure her, and Doctor 
Wynne desiring to know the opinion of the committee in this case, 
reed as their resolution that there is no necessity to insure either of 
the above mentioned ships.” 

6th October, 1757.— Dr. Wynne laid before the Dublin Society 
a letter he received from Mr. Jos Wilton, statuary, with an ac- 
count of bustos and statuoes which he had sent to the Society with 
the expense of them, amounting to two hundred and nineteen pounds 
fifteen shillings. Ordered that the treasurer do pay the said charge 
of the bustos and statues—and that the secretary do return the So- 
ciety’s thanks to Mr. Wilton, for his present of a busto of the earl 
of Chesterfield cast by him.” 

10th November, 1757.—* Augustine Berville’s bill for re airing 
the statues and bustos belonging to this Society being read, the said 
bill was referred to Mr. Carré and Mr. Maple,* who having considered 
thereof, reported that the sum of £15 will bea sufficient sum for 
his expence and labour in mending the above mentioned statuos, &e.” 





_ * William Maple was one of the original members of the Society, and 
its secretary and registrar till his death in 1762, at the age of one hun- 
dred and four years. 
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The statues consisted of plaster casts from the great works 
of art in the foreign galleries, and the principal of them were 
the Apollo Belvedere, Flora and Antinous, from the Vatican : 
dancing Fauns, from the duke of Tuscany’s gallery, Sancta 
Susanna, from St. Peter’s ; Bacchus, and Venus, styled “ aux 
belles fesses.” The busts, twenty in number, included Alex- 
ander, Homer, Demosthenes, Cicero, Brutus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. 

The meetings of the society in Shaw’s-court were held on 
every Thursday ; and the premium committee met on the same 
day to take into consideration proper premiums for planting and 
husbandry. On Saturdays, they met for manufactures; on Mon- 
days, for the fine arts and mechanics ; on Tuesdays, for chemis- 
try, dyeing and mineralogy ; and on Wednesdays, for fisheries, 
until the Society’s list of annual premiums had been completed. 
The untiring and disinterested efforts of the Dublin Society, in 
its early years, to promote native manufactures and to develope 
the industrial sources of the island are, we regret, too little 
known. Many members of both houses took an active et 
in its proceedings, and the Society, not being then dependant 
on the almost extorted generosity of an absentee legislature, 
obtained during the first seven years of the reign of George 
III. parliamentary grants weed in amount forty thousand 
pounds, all of which they applied to promote national ad- 
vancement. In 1764 we find orders given at several meetings 
for the inspection of various large houses in town to ascertain 
if they were suited to the objects of the Society, and in June 
1765 having come to a resolution, that the present premises 
in Shaw’s court were insufficient for their accommodation, 
Ivory laid before the Society his estimate for an additional 
building, amounting to £549 : 16: 10. In January, 1766, 
it was resolved that “the term which can be obtained 
of the Society’s present house in Shaw’s court, is so short and 
uncertain, that it is not proper or expedient for the Society to 
enlarge the same.” Arrangements were accordingly made for 
the erection of a new edifice in Grafton-street, and the last 
meeting in Shaw’s court took place on Thursday, 22nd 
October, 1767. The history of the Dublin Society still 
remains unwritten, although more than seventy years have 
elapsed since an enlightened English author pointed out 
the value and importance of such a work in exhibiting the 
progress or retrogression of Ireland in agriculture and manu- 
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factures. The Society’s house in Shaw’s court subsequently 
became an auction room, and in 1772 we find notice of a 
body styled the ‘Shaw’s court club.” <A private theatre 
was opened here in 1786: “ while the necessary preparations 
were going forward, the Irish parliament was sitting ; but the 
first play was deferred till the day on which it was prorogued, 
because many of the performers were members of the house of 
commons—Mr. Isaac Corry, Mr. Charles Powell Leslie, lord 
Henry Fitzgerald, Mr. Cromwell Price, Mr. Charles O’Neill, 
and others. At the performance, the duke of Rutland, then 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, and his lady, were present.” 
The following were the performers on this occasion :— 


SHAW’S COURT THEATRE. 
Monday evening, May 8, 1786. 
The Force of Love. 

WONWS wnccsvesnernqasevseeenaned Lord Henry FitzGerald. 
MOON Cid dsi licensors gstestegs Mr. C. Powell Leslie. 
Atticus...... cccccsccscveceaseceeee Mr, Cromwell Price. 
Theodosius...........eeeeeeeeeeeeMr, I, Corry. 
DIMI Ricce, ico sonevendo onacecconpanona tate! MAOMs 
PERO ccctosevseseoseqnsssanyens Mrs. St. Leger. 


After the play, the lord and lady lieutenant, with the duke of 
Leinster, and all the nobility and gentry present, were “en- 
tertained at supper in the most sumptuous manner by the 
right honorable the attorney-general (John Fitz Gibbon, after- 
wards earl of Clare), at his house in Ely-place.” Shaw’s 
court was removed to make way for the erection of the Com- 
mercial buildings which stand on a portion of its site, and the 
private performances were transferred to the Music hall in 
Fishamble-street, of which we have before* given an account. 

In a recess close to the eastern corner of Anglesea-street stood 
Kownes’s court, so called from sir William Fownes, a man of 
considerable importance here in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and whose property, as will hereafter appear, 
devolved to the family of Tighe. In 1727 madame Violante, 
a French opera dancer, engaged a large house in Fownes’s 
court for her exhibitions :— 


‘** This house she converted into a commodious booth, and brought 
over acompany of tumblers and rope-dancers, who exhibited for 





* See the description of the amateur performances in Fishamble-street 
theatre, before the Union, Irish QuarTERLY Review, No. V., p. 46. 
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some time with success. In these performances madam Violante 
bore a principal part, having been bred a very capital dancer. But, 
as in all public spectacles, where the mind is not feasted, the eye 
soon ane weary and peers so in this case, her audience in a short 
time decreased so much, that she, fertile in expedients, converted 
her booth into a play-house, and performed plays and farces. For- 
tune, who delights in sporting with mankind, and often calls her 
favorites from the most unlikely situations, seemed to have taken 
this spot under her peculiar care; for in this little theatre were sown 
those seeds of theatric genius, which afterwards flourished and de- 
lighted the world. Madam Violante, finding her efforts in exhibit- 
ing plays to fail, owing to the badness of the actors, formed a 
company of children, the eldest not abuve ten years of age. These 
she instructed in several petit pieces, and as the Beggar’s opera 
was then in high estimation, she perfected her Lilliputian troop in 
it, and having prepared proper scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
she brought it out before it had been seenin Dublin. The novelty of 
the sight, the uncommon abilities of these little wh sap and 
the great merit of the piece, attracted the notice of the town to an 
extraordinary degree. They drew crowded houses for a considerable 
length of time, and the children of Shakespeare’s and Jonson’s 
day, were not more followed or admired, than those tiny geniuses. 
Time, the true touchstone of merit, afterwards proved that the 
public were not mistaken in their judgment. I never have been able 
to obtain a complete list of the members of this little community, 
but from what I have collected, the names of several performers of 
great merit appear. In the Beggars’ opera, miss Betty Barnes, 
an excellent actress, and whom I have often seen play by the names 
of Mrs. Martin, and Mrs. Workman, personated captain Macheath ; 
the afterwards well known master Isaac Sparks, played Peachum ; 
master Beamsley, Lockit ; master Barrington, sheewairds so cele- 
brated for Irishmen and low comedy, Filch; miss Ruth Jenks, who 
died some years afterwards, Lucy; miss Mackay, Mrs. Peachum ; 
and from the Polly of that day, sprung the beautiful, elegant, ac- 
complished, captivating Woffington, to please and charm contending 
kingdoms. This extraordinary character is a striking instance, that 
the shining qualities of the mind, or graces of the person, are not 
confined to rank or birth, but are sometimes to be met with in the 
most unfavourable situations. Miss Woffington’s origin was such as 
would puzzle a herald or antiquarian to trace. Her father’s* con- 





* She was probably the daughter of captain John Woflfington, com- 
commander of a company in the city of Dublin militia, who, as ap- 
pears from the Southwell manuscripts, was ordered by the lord lieut- 
enant on 8th January, 1711, to be broken for his abuse of Henry Colley, 
justice of the peace, and Lewis Jones, esq., under a fictitious charge of 
their refusing to serve in the militia. A writer of the last century tells 
us that he remembered ‘‘ seeing Mrs. Woffington’s mother, whom she 
comfortably supported ; a respectable looking old lady, in her short 
black velvet cloak, with deep rich fringe, a diamond ring, and small 
agate snuff-box. She had nothing to mind but going the rounds of the 
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dition in life is enveloped in obscurity, her mother for many years 
sold fruit at the entrance of Fownes’s-court, poor and honest; yet 
from such parents, unassisted by friends, unimproved by education, 
till able to attain it by her own assiduity, did this peculiar ornament 
of the drama, and favorite of the graces, rise to a station so cele. 
brated, as to be able to set the fashions, prescribe laws to taste ; 
and, beyond any of her time, present us with a lively picture of the 
easy well-bred woman of fashion.” 


Madame Violante quitted Fownes’s-court in 1730, and in 
the succeeding year the theatre there was opened by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward, two clever performers who had withdrawn from 
the Smock-alley company ; they, however, continued here for 
but a brief period, and the great house in Fownes’s-court be- 
came Bardin’s chocolate house. In this court were also held 
two eminent schools, that of the rev. Enoch Mac Mullen 
(1750), and that of the rev. Thomas Benson, opened here in 
1749, and maintained with great distinction for more than a 
quarter of a century. In June, 1755, Bardin’s chocolate 
house, was converted into the general post office of Dublin, 
and Fownes’s court, on which it stood, has been totally ob- 
literated by the widening of the eastern part of Dame-street. 

Francesco Geminiani, an eminent musician, born at Lucca 
about 1666, and for a time leader of the orchestra at Naples, 
held his concerts in 1739 in a locality called from him “ Ge- 
miniani’s great room,” in “Spring gardens,” Dame-street, 
opposite to Fownes’s-street. ‘lis early visit of Gemimani 
to Dublin,* apparently unknown to all his biographers, 
is authenticated by a contemporary official manuscript docu- 
ment. In 1727, through the earl of Essex’s influence, 





Catholic chapels and chatting with her neighbours. Mrs. Woflfington, 
the actress, built and endowed a number of alms-houses at Teddington, 
Middlesex, and there they are to this day. She is buried in the church ; 
her name on her tombstone.”’ 
* The prevalence of the taste for Italian music in Ireland at this 
period is noticed in a contemporary (1739) Dublin poem :— 
** There's scarce a Forth.man or Fingallian, 

But sings or whistles in Italian, 

Instead of good old barley mow, 

With‘ t ‘amo tanto’ drive the plough, 


They o'er their cups can sing, ‘ si caro’ 
And dare prophane it at the harrow.” 


A sketch of the state of music in Dublin in the early part of the last 
century was published in the Inisq QuartTeRLy Review, No. V. p., 
20, where among other particulars will be found a notice of the cele- 
brated Nicélini’s visit to our city, a fact unknown to Burney, Hawkins, 
and all other writers on the subject. ; 
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the office of director of the state music in Ireland was offered 
to Geminiani who, although not remarkable for very strong 
religious feelings, declined to accept a post which could not 
be held by a Roman catholic. His pupil Matthew Du Bourg 
was subsequently appointed to the situation, and when Ge- 
miniani in 1761 revisited Dublin, he was kindly entertained 
by his former protegé. Charles O’Conor tells us that Gemi- 
niani was “ struck with the harmony of our (old Irish) airs, 
and declared he found none of so original a turn on this side 
of the Alps ;” his death, which took place on College-green 
in 1762, was supposed to have been accelerated by having 
lost, through the dishonesty of a servant, an elaborate trea- 
tise on music, which he had spent many years in compiling. 
“T often saw Geminiani, the musical composer,” says a con- 
temporary dramatist, “ and greatly admired the minuet named 
after him ; he had a concert room in Dublin, in a court the 
college end of Dame-street.—Geminiani was a little man, 
sallow complexion, black eye-brows, pleasing face ; his dress 
blue velvet, richly embroidered with gold.” “Geminiani’s great 
room”’ in Spring gardens, became a general place for public 
exhibitions. In 1742 it was occupied by a French musician 
named Charles ; lectures on philosophy and correlative sub- 
jects were occasionally delivered there, and in 1752 a portion 
of it was taken by a number of surgeons as a charitable 
hospital. In 1771 the “ Lyceum,” in Spring gardens, be- 
came the place of meeting of a debating society, which met 
there on Saturday evenings; the debates began at 74 p.m., 
and although generally of a political nature they frequently 
turned on questions of science and literature. Soon after this 
period it was converted into “Chapman’s picture auction- 
room,” and in 1773 the inhabitants of Dublin thronged 
here to see the famous conjurer, 


“ Katterfelto with his hair on end 
At his own wonders, wondering for his bread.” 


James Chapman, proprietor of the room, had in early life 
been a landscape painter, in his latter years he became an 
auctioneer and died in Dublin in 1792. 

The first original literary periodical printed in Ireland was 
published in 1744 by the reverend Jean Pierre Droz, a clergy- 
man of the reformed church of France; the first part of the 
work was issued with this title: “ A literary journal. October, 
November, December, 1744. Dublin: printed by 8. Powell, 
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for the author, 1744.” It consisted of 228 pages, and contained 
fourteen articles. In his proposals Droz gave the following 
account of his design :— 


“As foreign books are only known from the French journals, 
published abroad, understood by few, and read by fewer, my inten. 
tion is to give English abstracts of the most important foreign books, 
German, Dutch, French, or Latir. To execute this scheme, J shall 
chuse the best abstracts to be found in the great variety of foreign 
journals ; ate them either whole or in part, according to the im. 
portance of the subject; enlarge upon what shall be judged to be of 
the greatest moment ; and suppress what shall appear to be of small 
use. I shall also venture some short remarks of my own, when ne- 
cessary, to the better understanding of the subject in hand, and 
sometimes give abstracts which are not to be met with in any jour. 
nal: in short, I shall use my best endeavours that nothing be omit- 
ted, that may render this work agreeable or useful to the public. 
Though my principal design is to give information of foreign books, 
yet I do not mean so to confine myself as never to take notice of 
English writers, who treat of matters either entirely new, or re- 
markably curious, I shall speak of them, as of every other, in as 
concise a manner as possible, free from flattery or malignity. Satire, 
personal reflections, and whatever might reasonably give offence, 
shall be totally excluded from these papers. I shall most indus- 
triously avoid whatever may directly or indirectly affect the govern- 
ment we have the happiness of living under, or be any way repugnant 
to the respect we owe those entrusted with it. As liberty in religious 
matters* is the right of every rational being, I shall make use of mine, 
but in such a manner as will not, I hope, prejudice the cause of true 
Christianity. I will receive with gratitude friendly advice, and dis- 
sertations upon any literary subject, and will insert them in this 
journal, provided their authors keep within the bounds I have pre- 
scribed to myself. The author of any abstract, of any dissertation, 
or of any particular remark inserted in an abstract, shall not be 
named, without his express consent ; but such remarks shall be so 
distinguished, as not to be mistaken for mine. A writer who aims at 
public utility alone, is satisfied and sufficiently rewarded if his per- 
formance be approved of, should the contrary happen, he has reason 
to keep himself concealed. The favourable reception of this under- 
taking must necessarily depend on the execution ; the public must 
decide its fate. Success will encourage me to go on, and to give 
four parts octavo, every year, one each quarter, containing about 
fourteen sheets, at the rate of one shilling and sixpence English 
money, each part. The want of success shall be ascribed to my 
want of proper abilities, and determine me to leave off earners 2 
The only favour I shall ask of my readers in such a case is, quickly 
to forget that ever any such attempt was made. All books of note 
published abroad, of which no abstract is given, shall be exactly 
mentioned at the end of each volume, with whatever happens re- 


ae 


* The Penal laws were in full force at this period. 
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markable in the universities of Muscovy, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Holland, Switzerland, and France.” 


The accounts of contemporary Continental literature, given 
under the title of “literary news” at the end of each number, 
are exceedingly ample. In 1749 Droz removed from College- 
green to Dame-street,* “ next door to the sign of the ‘ olive 








* William Norman, bookseller and bookbinder to the duke of Ormond, 
resided in Dame-street in the reign of Charles II., he was attainted in 
the parliament of 1689, and an English writer at the close of the same 
century, tells us that ‘‘ He is a middling squat man, that loves to live 
well, and has a spouse who understands preparing good things as well 
as the best lady in Ireland. He has a hole in his nose occasioned by a 
brass pin in his nurse’s waistcoat, which happened to run in it; and, 
for want of a skilful hand to dress it, the hole remains to this day, and 
yet without disfiguring his face. He invited me to his house, and, when 
I came, gave me a hearty welcome. I found Mr. Norman an excellent 
florist (and he has this peculiar to himself, that whatever he has in his 
garden is the most excellent of its kind). He is a very grave, honest 
man, understands his trade extraordinary well, and has the honor to 
have been master of the booksellers’ company in Dublin.—He treated 
me very kindly, showing me all his house, and therein his picture, done 
so much to the life, that even Zeuxis, or Apelles, could scarce exceed it. 
From his house he had me to his garden, which, though not very large, 
is to be much admired for the curiousness of the knots, and variety of 
choice flowers that are in it; he being an excellent florist, and well 
acquainted with all the variegated tapestry of nature in the several 
seasons of the year. Mr. Norman has this peculiar to himself, that 
whatever he has in his garden is the most excellent of its kind. He has 
a room adjoining to this earthly paradise, to shelter his more tender 
plants and flowers from the insults of winter storms.” 

The following booksellers and publishers also resided in Dame-street : 
Jacques Fabrij, marchand libraire Francais (1704); Thomas Shephard, 
next to the horse guard (1706); Joseph Leathley (1719), at the corner 
of Sycamore-alley; J. Norris (1721); George Ewing (1724), at the 
‘* Angel and Bible ;” Thomas Harbin (1725), opposite Crane-lane; E. 
Chantry (1726); George Risk, at ‘‘ Shakespeare’s-head,” the corner of 
Castle-lane (1726); Richard Norris, at the ‘‘ Indian Queen” (1726) ; 
R. Dixon and E, Needham, next door to the ‘‘ Angel and Bible,”’ pub- 
lishers of ‘‘ The Whitehall Gazette, containing foreign and domestick 
News,” (1727); J. Hyde (1727); William Smith, at the ‘‘ Hercules,” 
near Castle-market (1728); Philip Crampton, at ‘* Addison’s-head,” 
opposite the horse guard; the First fruits office was held in his house 
till 1745, two years after which he retired from business, and was suc. 
ceeded in his house by Peter Wilson, who had previously resided at 
‘* Gay’s-head,”’ near Fownes’s-streect. In 1749 Wilson, together with 
his apprentice, Richard Watts, was summoned before the house of 
commons for having printed certain papers relative to the dispute with 
Charles Lucas; and in January, 1764, the same house committed him 
to Newgate for publishing in his magazine a paragraph reflecting 
on sir Arthur Brook, one of their members. After making an ample 
apology, he was liberated in the following month. Wilson’s ‘* Dublin 
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tree, and exactly opposite to George’s-lane,”’ the last number of 
his journal appeared in June of the same year, and the work 
at present forms five octavo volumes. The essays are chiefly on 








Magazine,”’ the first original miscellany of that nature printed in Ire- 
land, commenced in 1762, and was published monthly for two years. It 
contained several original articles in verse and prose, with a consider- 
able number of engravings executed by G. Byrne, a native artist. Wil- 
son was also the compiler and publisher of the first Dublin directory ex- 
tant: it appeared in 1752, in a threepenny pamphlet, containing an 
‘*inconsiderabie list of merchants, with some eminent grocers.” Of 
this he also issued a second edition, ‘‘enlarged with an abstract of the 
imports and exports of Dublin, and an account of the French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Dutch monies, with their value in British money.” 
This edition was sold at sixpence, and had so limited a circulation that 
it produced little more than defrayed the cost of printing and paper. 
Discouraged at the result, Wilson published no directory in the year 
1754, and would have totally abandoned the undertaking had not two 
respectable merchants, messieurs Pim and Pike, interested themselves 
in his favour, and solicited shilling subscriptions, to enable him to pro- 
ceed. Thus encouraged, he enlarged his plan by including all the 
principal traders, together with the professions, and appended an 
engraved plan of the city. This edition appeared with success in 1755, 
and from that year he regularly continued its publication till 1771, 
when declining health obliged him to resign business to his son, who 
carried on the direttory till 1781, when his creditors, supposing him 
to be the owner of the copyright, disposed of it by auction. Proceed- 
ings having been instituted by the original compiler, the sale was set 
aside, and the copyright declared to be the sole property of old Peter 
Wilson, who allowed his son to publish the work till 1801, ‘‘ when death 
put an end to one who,” says his father, ‘‘it must be acknowledged, 
was possessed of a spirit beyond his income, and of abilities superior to 
the common ranks of tradesmen; witness his ‘ Postechaise companion,’ 
his new ‘ Plan of Dublin, with the environs ;’ and his travelling pocket 
map of the roads of Ireland.’”? Peter Wilson, in his eighty-second year, 
then residing at No. 7, Glasnevin-road, opposite Phibsborough, super- 
intended the publication of the directory for 1802, and died in Sep- 
tember, the same year, bequeathing the copyright of the work to his 
daughters and grandson, from whom it was purchased by William 
Corbet, of 57, Great Britain-street. Such is the early history of the 
Dublin directory, which, in the course of a century, having grown from 
a ‘*threepenny pamphlet” to a closely-printed octavo volume of nearly 
twelve hundred pages, is now, owing to the labors of Mr. Thom, ad- 
mitted to contain more statistical ‘‘information about Ireland than has 
been collected in one volume in any country.” The other booksellers 
and publishers in Dame-street were Abraham Bradley, at the ‘‘ Golden 
ball and ring,” opposite to Sycamore-alley (1731), appointed King’s sta- 
tioner in 1749; Stearne Brock (1735), at the corner of Crow-street; 
Pierre Lautal (1749); Thomas Moore, at ‘*Erasmus’s-head” (1747); Robert 
Main, at ‘* Homer’s head,” opposite to Fownes’s-street (1752) ; Matthew 
Williamson, opposite to Sycamore-alley (1752), publisher of the ‘* Uni- 
versal Advertiser,” which vigorously opposed primate Stone, in the 
great contest with the Boyle party, who made Williamson’s shop one of 
their chief places of resort; William Brien (1753); Richard James 
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theological and scientific subjects to the almost total exclusion 
of the literature of the country. One of the editor’s corres- 
pondents in 1746 endeavoured to remedy this defect by 





(1756), at Newton's head, printer of the Dublin Gazette, succeeded by 
Timothy Dyton; Jane Grierson, at the corner of Castle-lane (1759) ; 
Edward Exshaw, at the ‘‘ Bible” (1760); Samuel Powell, an eminent 
typographer, who built a large printing-office in 1762, opposite to 
Fownes’s-street, and died at a very advanced age in 1772: Hulton 
Bradley, at the ‘‘ King’s arms and two Bibles” (1766); James Potts, 
at ‘* Swift’s head” (1766), published the ‘* Dublin Courier” on Tues- 
days and Saturdays, and im 1771 issued the first number of the ‘* Hi- 
bernian Magazine,’’ which subsequently became the property of Thomas 
Walker, at ‘‘Cicero’s head,” No. 79, Dame-street. Potts served hisappren- 
ticeship to George Faulkner, and became publisher of ‘‘ Saunders’s 
News-Letter,” which is still retained by his representatives. This 
paper took its name from Henry Saunders, a printer and bookseller, 
who lived (1754) in Christ church-lane, and afterwards at the sign of the 
‘‘Salmon,”’ in Castle-street, whence, in 1773, he removed to 20, Great 
Ship-street, where he died, a sheriff's peer, in 1788. Saunders’s News- 
Letter, originally published on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
contained twelve columns; it was subsequently enlarged to sixteen, 
and sold for one penny. Potts began for the first time to publish it 
daily in June, 1777. In 1791 James Potts was ordered into custody 
for having published in Saunders an advertisement which was declared 
a gross violation of the privileges of the house of commons. Some 
time after Giffard, editor of Faulkner's Journal, commenced assail- 
ing Potts, under the name of ‘‘Jacobin,” and accused his paper of 
disseminating seditious principles. A paragraph reflecting on the ‘‘ dog 
in office’ having appeared in Saunders’s News-Letter on Saturday, 
October 18, 1794, Giffard, ex sheriff of Dublin, and his son, Harding, 
assaulted and horsewhipped Potts on the following day while officiat- 
ing as churchwarden at Taney, county Dublin. Although the punsters 
asserted that there was nothing. extraordinary in ‘‘the Dog having 
licked Potts,” Giffard was brought to trial before baron Smith, in July, 
1795, condemned to suffer four months imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
of five marks. ‘This sentence was remitted by the lord lieutenant 
on condition of his paying twenty pounds to the poor of Taney, twenty 
pounds to those of Stillorgan, and ten pounds to the Four Courts 
Marshalsea. James Potts died in 1796, and in 1797 John Potts, his suc- 
cessor, was committed to the sergeant-at-arms and reprimanded by the 
speaker for an obnoxious article published in his paper. Andrew 
Cherry, an actor of considerable merit, and author of ten dramatic 
pieces, was originally apprenticed to James Potts, of Dame-street, whose 
employment he quitted in 1779 for the stage, on which he had made 
his first appearance as an amateur in the character of ‘‘ Lucia,” in 
Cato, performed in a large room at the ‘‘ Blackamoor’s head,” Dublin, 
He made his debut as a professional actor at Naas, in the part of 
‘* Feignwell,” in the ‘* Bold stroke for a wife,” and, after experiencing 
many vicissitudes, finally became manager of a theatrical company in 
Wales, where he died in 1812. 

Among the other booksellers and publishers in Dame-street were 
Bernard Murray (1778), of ‘* Chronicle-court,” printer of the ‘* Dublin 
Chronicle ;” Samuel Watson, at ‘‘Virgil’s head,” opposite Shaw’s-court, 
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writing to him as follows: “I could wish, that to give us the 
lives and characters of such gentlemen, of this country, as 
distinguished themselves in the republick of letters, was a part 
of your plan. I am convinced we should not want such, were 
proper encouragement given, and were we not in letters, as in 
other things, so foolishly prejudiced against the produce of our 
own soil.” These remarks were unattended to, and in the 
entire work are to be found but three papers treating of Irish 
subjects. Droz imported considerable quantities of foreign 
books, and commenced the publication of a series of French 
comedies: he published several works written here by the 
French refugees, and edited Broughton’s dictionary of religions. 
The profession of a bookseller did not interfere with his sacer- 
dotal character, and on Sundays he officiated as clergyman at 
the French church of St. Patrick’s. He died on the 23d of 
December, 1751, after which his countryman Desvoeux, made 
an unsuccessful effort to resuscitate the periodical, under the 
title of the “Compendious library, or literary journal revived.” 
Desvoeux was author of “ Defense de la religion reformée, ou 
réfutation d’an livre intitulé; la verité de la religion catho- 
lique prouvée par |’Ecriture sainte, par Mr. Mahis, chanoine 
de V’eglise d’Orleans, ci-devant ministre de la religion re- 
formée,” 4 volumes 12mo. Amsterdam: 1735. He also wrote 
“ Lettres sur les miracles,” 12mo. Roterdam : 1735; a “ Phi- 
losophical and critical essay on Ecclesiastes,” 4to. London : 
1760, and translated La Bletterie’s life of Julian. He was 
appointed chaplain to lord George Sackville’s regiment, and 
subsequently became minister of the French congregation at 
Port Arlington, the ancient territory of the tribe of Ua Dima- 
saigh, or O’Dempsy, which, after the treaty of Limerick, had 





publisher of the Dublin almanac and of ‘The young gentleman and 
ladies’ Magazine, or the repository of all entertaining, useful, and 
polite knowledge ;” Alexander Stewart, who kept a circulating library 
and published in 1774 ‘*St. Patrick’s Anti-stamp Chronicle, or inde- 
pendent magazine of news, politicks, and literary entertainments ;”’ 
J. Bonham, No. 42 (1777); I. Colles, at the corner of Temple-lane 
‘i780; William Hallhead, No. 63 (1779); Caleb Jenkin, No. 58 
1780); J. Dowling No. 7, the corner of Palace-street, publisher of the 
‘* Volunteer’s Journal, or Irish Herald ;’” William Sleater, No. 28, New 
buildings, publisher of ‘Sleater’s Dublin Chronicle,” commenced in 
1787: Luke White, at No. 86 (1776); William Mackenzie (1788) ; 
Richard White, No. 20 (1790); and James Archer, of 80 Dame-street, 
whose shop was the rendezvous of the literary men of Dublin during 
the last ten years of the eighteenth century. 
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been planted with Dutch and other foreign settlers, by baron 
Ruvigny, whom William III. created earl of Galway. 

An English writer of the latter part of the last century has 
left us the following notice of De Gree, an artist who died in 
Dame-street in the year 1789 :— 


‘‘ He was born at Antwerp, and the son of a taylor, who lived 
in the square near the cathedral; when a child, his manners were so 
engaging, that an abbé solicited his father, to let him educate him 
for the church ; which proposal his parents readily acceded to: by 
this gentleman's instructions, he soon became a tolerable proficient 
in the classics ; and had read so much of the controversies as to form 
an opinion of his own; which was diametrically Re a to that 
professed by his patron. The abbé finding he would not make a 
good priest, knew he would make a good painter; and articled him 
to a Mr. Gerrards of Antwerp, for 7 years. Gerrards was an imitator 
of De Wit, the celebrated basso relievo painter. The first works of 
De Gree are hardly to be distinguished from those of his master, but 
by copying the models of Fiamingo, he acquired a broader manner, 
and more tender style of colouring. In the year 1782, when I visited 
Antwerp, he was then studying the English language with a view of 
going to London; to which place, sir Joshua Reynolds invited him 
in 1781: he came to London, for the purpose of going to Dublin, 
where he had pictures to paint for Mr. La Touche. Sir Joshua 
received him with every mark of attention, and wished him to settle 
in London; but on his declining that proposal, he made him a pre- 
sent of fifty guineas to bear his expences to Ireland: De Gree did not 
keep a shilling of the money, but immediately remitted it to his aged 
parents, at Antwerp ; to whom he was a most affectionate and dutiful 
son. His first work in Ireland, was executed for Mr. LaTouche, for 
whom he had painted several pictures during his residence in Antwerp. 
De Gree thought he could not, in honor, charge him more for his 
works, than he had done when in Flanders; and he received a sum 
for a large work, that but barely paid his board and lodging ina 
family. On my arrival in Dublin, in 1787, I found him in a bad 
state of health, the cause of which was too close application, and the 
prejudicial mode of living that he pursued: he had but two small 
rooms, in the one he kept his pictures and slept, and in the other he 
worked, so that he was day and night,breathing an atmosphere poisoned 
by the fumes of lead, which brought on those violent bilious attacks to 
which he died a martyr. The low prices which he got for his pic- 
tures would not allow him to relax or indulge himself in the stimulus 
of a small portion of wine, which he had been accustomed to in his 
own country: for if he had, he could not have indulged himself in 
the much higher gratification, of sending a portion of his earnings to 
his aged parents; which he always did to the utmost farthing he 
could spare, so much so, that, when he died, he had only a few 
shillings in his possession, though his illness was but of a few days’ 
duration. I think it necessary, in the memoirs of a man so amiable, 
to deny a report that has been maliciously circulated at Antwerp, 
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that he died a martyr to intemperance. As a friend, he was warm 
and sincere, all his actions were governed by philanthropy, and 
honesty ; his manners were affable, and cheerful; and he never lost 
a friend after having gained one. He excelled in painting groupes 
of boys in imitation of alto relievo on marble ; and many of them are 
such masterly deceptions, that it must be a nice observer who would 
not think them real projections—having constantly employed himself 
in the painting of children, from Fiamingo, he neglected the study 
of anatomy, and designed the adult figure very incorrectly. He 
made an attempt at portrait painting, but did not succeed.” ~ 


Karly in the reign of George III. Patrick Daly, who had 
originally occupied a subordinate position in a Dublin 
tavern, opened a chocolate-house at nos. 2. and 3. Dame- 
street, which soon became the most famous establishment of 
its kind in Ireland, and was the usual resort of the nobility and 
members of parliament. Clubs first came into fashion about 
this time, and strange anecdotes have been told of the 
various extraordinary scenes which were enacted at Daly’s ; 
the windows of some of the apartments are said to have been 
occasiofally closed at noon, and deep gambling carried on 
by candlelight. As in Bath, it was not uncommon to see 
a gambler, suspected of cheating, flung out of one of the 
upper windows ; and sanguinary duels were frequently fought in 
the precincts of the club-house. The sketch of Beauchamp 
Bagenal of Dunleckny, exhibits some of the peculiarities of the 
lrish “ bucks” at this period : 


‘« He was one of those persons, who, born to a large inheritance, 
and having no profession to interrupt their propensities, generally 
made in those times the grand tour of Europe, as the finishing part 
of a gentleman’s education. Mr. Bagenal followed the ae 
course ; and on that tour had made himself very conspicuous. He had 
visited every capital of Europe, and had exhibited the native original 
character of the Irish gentleman at every place he visited. In the 
splendour of his travelling establishment, he quite eclipsed the petty 
potentates with whom Germany was garnished. His person was 
fine—his manners open and generous—his spirit high —and his libe- 
rality profuse. During his tour, he had performed a variety of feats 
which were emblazoned in Ireland, and endeared him to his country- 
men. He had fought a prince—jilted a princess—intoxicated the 
doge of Venice—carried off a duchess from Madrid—scaled the 
walls of a convent in Italy—narrowly escaped the Inquisition at 
Lisbon—concluded his exploits by a celebrated fencing match at 
Paris ; and he returned to Ireland, with a soverign contempt for all 
Continental men and manners, and an inveterate antipathy to all 
despotic kings and arbitrary governments.” 
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Boxing and fencing were, at this period, indispensable 
accomplishments to gentlemen of fortune, who displayed an 
energy in carrying out their projects which cannot fail to 
astonish the present generation, and certainly proves that de- 
bauchery did not produce that enervation of the constitution 
which might have been anticipated. Buck Whaley’s expedi- 
tion to play ball against the walls of Jerusalem, familiar to 
most of our readers, is but a single specimen of the eccentric 
objects which formed the subject of large wagers ; while the fol- 
lowing anecdote of another Irish gentleman shows that time, 
distance, and expense could not impede the prosecution of 
the wildest schemes: Mr. St. George’s father, on his death, 
in 1775, expressed a desire to be interred near London. His 
son, a noted ‘ buck,” accordingly had the corpse cased in a 
leaden coffin, and sailed, with a large retinue, to Parkgate. 
After proceeding about twenty miles on British ground, the 
cortége halted at an inn, and St. George commanded the 
landlord to have the coffin placed in the best room of his 
house. This was opposed by a club of gentlemen who at the 
time occupied the apartment, and their president assured St. 
George in person that, so far from wishing to have his father's 
body in the room, they could very well dispense with his 
own. Qn receiving this answer, St. George withdrew peace- 
ably: having learned the president’s name, he retired to rest, 
proceeded next morning on his funereal mission, and about ten 
days afterwards re-appeared at the inn. Upon inquiring for 
the Englishman who had refused him the room, he learned that 
he was gone to St. Omer, to which place he followed him ; 
but when he arrived, the gentleman had gone to Paris; and 
when he went to Paris, he was gone to Naples; when he ar- 
rived at Naples, he was gone to Rome. To Rome he pursued 
him, and learned that, the day before his arrival, the gentleman, 
having received a letter which demanded his immediate pre- 
sence, was returned to hisseat in England. Thither he also 
journeyed ; challenged, fought and wounded him, then shook 
hands with him, and became his most intimate and particular 
friend, which he ever afterwards remained. 

A further illustration of the peculiar habits of the gentry of 
the middle of the last century is furnished by the following 
description of one of those convivial meetings, which were 
ag eee styled by a French writer ‘‘ parties absolument & 

oire :’’— 
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«Close to the kennel of my father’s hounds, he had built a small 
cottage, which was occupied solely by an old huntsman, his older 
wife, and his nephew, a whipper-in. The chace, and the bottle, and 
the piper, were the enjoyments of winter; and nothing could 
recompense a suspension of these enjoyments. My elder brother, 
justly apprehending that the frost and snow of Christmas might 
probably prevent their usual occupation of the chase, determined to 

rovide against any listlessness during the shut-up period, by an 
interrupted match of what is called ‘hard going,’ till the weather 
should break up. A hogshead of superior claret was therefore sent 
to the cottage of old Quin the huntsman ; and a fat cow, killed, and 
plundered of her skin, was hung up by the heels. Ail the windows 
were closed to keep out the light. One room, filled with straw and 
numerous blankets, was destined for a bedchamber in common ; and 
another was prepared as a kitchen for the use of the servants. 
Claret, cold, mulled, or buttered, was to be the beverage for the 
company; and in addition to the cow above mentioned, chickens, 
bacon and bread were the only admitted viands. Wallace and 
Hosey, my father’s and brother’s pipers, and Doyle a blind but a 
famous fiddler, were employed to enliven the banquet, which it was 
determined should continue till the cow became a skeleton, and the 
claret should be on its stoop. My two elder brothers ;—two gentle- 
men of the name of ‘Taylor (one of them afterwards a writer in 
India) ; a Mr. Barrington Lodge, a rough songster ; Frank Skelton, 
a jester and a butt ;—Jemmy Moffat, the most knowing sportsman 
of the neighbourhood; and two other sporting gentlemen of the 
county,—composed the permanent bacchanalians. <A few visitors 
were occasionally admitted. As for myself, I was too unseasoned 
to go through more than the first ordeal, which was on a frosty St. 
Stephen’s day, when the ‘hard goers’ partook of their opening ban- 
quet, and several neighbours were invited, to honour the commence- 
ment of what they called their ‘shut-up pilgrimage.’ The old 
huntsman was the only male attendant ; and his ancient spouse, once 
a kitchen maid in the family, now somewhat resembling the amiable 
Leonarda in Gil Blas, was the cook; whilst the drudgery fell to the 
lot of the whipper-in. A long knife was prepared to cut collops 
from the cow; a large turf fire seemed to court the gridiron ; the 
pot bubbled up as if proud of its contents, whilst plump white 
chickens floated in crowds upon the surface of the water ; the sim- 
mering potatoes, just bursting their drab surtouts, exposed the 
delicate whiteness of their mealy bosoms; the claret was tapped, 
and the long earthen wide-mouthed pitchers stood gaping under the 
impatient cock, to receive their portions. The pipers plied their 
chants ; the fiddler tuned his Cremona ; and never did any feast com- 
mence with more auspicious appearances of hilarity and dissipation, 
appearances which were not doomed to be falsified. I shall never 
forget the attraction this novelty had for my youthful mind. All 
thoughts but those of good cheer were for the time totally obliter- 
ated. A few curses were, it is true, requisite to spur on Leonarda’s 
skill, but at length the banquet entered: the luscious smoked 
bacon, bedded on its cabbage mattress, and partly obscured by its 
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own savoury steam, might have tempted the most fastidious of epi- 
cures ; whilst the round trussed chickens, ranged by the half dozen 
on hot pewter dishes, turned up their white plump merry thoughts 
exciting equally the eye and appetite: fat collops from the hanging 
cow, sliced indiscriminately from her tenderest points, grilled 
over the clear embers upon a shining gridiron, half drowned 
in their own luscious juices, and garnished with little pyra- 
mids of congenial shalots, smoked at the bottom of the well- 
furnished board. <A prologue of cherry bounce (brandy) a 
the entertainment, which was enlivened by hobnobs, and joyous 
toasts. Numerous toasts, in fact, as was customary in those 
days, intervened to prolong and give zest to the repast—ever 
man shouted forth his favourite, or convivial pledge; and eac 
voluntarily surrendered a portion of his own reason, in bumpers to the 
beauty of his neighbour's toast. The pipers jerked from their bags 
appropriate planxties to every jolly sentiment: the jokers cracked 
the usual jests and ribaldry: one songster chanted the joys of wine 
and women: another gave, in full glee, the pleasures of the fox- 
chase: the fiddler sawed his merriest jigs ; the old huntsman sounded 
his horn and thrusting his fore-finger into his ear (to aid the quaver), 
the view halloa! of nearly ten minutes’ duration ; to which melody 
tally ho! was responded by every stentorian voice, A fox’s brush 
stuck into a candlestick, in the centre of the table, was wor- 
shipped as a divinity! Claret flowed—bumpers were multiplied— 
and chickens, in the garb of spicy spitchcocks, assumed the name of 
devils to whet the appetites which it was impossible to conquer! 
My reason gradually began to lighten me of its burden, and in its 
last efforts kindly suggested the straw-chamber as my — Two 
couple of favourite hounds had been introduced to share in the 
joyous pastime of their friends and master ; and the deep bass of 
their throats, excited by the shrillness of the huntsman’s tenor, 
harmonised by two rattling pipers, a jigging fiddler, and twelve 
voices, in twelve different keys, all bellowing in one continuous 
unrelenting chime—was the last point of recognition which Bacchus 
permitted me to exercise: for my eyes began to perceive a much 
larger company than the room actually contained ;—the lights were 
more than doubled, without any virtual increase of their number ; 
and even the chairs and tables commenced dancing a series of 
minuets before me. A faint tally ho was attempted by my reluctant 
lips; but I believe the effort was unsuccessful, and I very soon lost, 
in the straw-room, all that brilliant consciousness of existence, in the 
peceension of which the morning had found me so happy. Just as 
was closing my eyes to a twelve-hours’ slumber, I distinguished the 
general roar of ¢ stu/e away !’ which rose almost up to the very roof of 
old Quin’s cottage. At noon, next day a scene of a different nature 
was exhibited. I found, on waking, two associates by my side, in as 
perfect insensibility as that from which I had just aroused. Our 
piper seemed indubitably dead! but the fiddler, who had the privilege 
of age and blindness, had taken a hearty nap, and seemed as much 
alive as ever. The room of banquet had been re-arranged by the 
old woman; spitchcocked chickens, fried rashers, and broiled mar- 
row bones appeared struggling for precedence. The clean cloth 
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looked, itself, fresh and exciting ; jugs of mulled and buttered claret 
foamed hot upon the refurnished table, and a better or heartier 
breakfast I never in my life enjoyed. A few members of the jovial 
crew had remained all night at their posts; but I suppose alternately 
took some rest, as they seemed not at all affected by their repletion. 
Soap and hot water restored at once their spirits and their persons ; 
and it was determined that the rooms should he ventilated and 
cleared out for a cockfight, to pass time till the approach of dinner. 
In this battle-royal, every man backed his own bird; twelve of which 
courageous animals were set down together to fight it out—the sur- 
vivor to gain all. In point of principle, the battle of the Horatii 
and Curiatii was re-acted ; and in about an hour, one cock crowed 
out his triumph over the mangled body of his last opponent; being 
himself, strange to say, but little wounded. The other eleven lay 
dead ; and to the victor was unanimously voted a writ of ease, with 
sole monarchy over the hen-roost for the remainder of his days; 
and I remember him, for many years the proud commandant of his 
poultry-yard and seraglio.—Fresh visitors were introduced each 
successive day, and the seventh morning had arisen before the feast 
broke up. As that day advanced, the cow was proclaimed to have 
furnished her full quantum of good dishes; the claret was upon its 
stoop ; and the last gallon, mulled with a pound of spices, was drunk 
in tumblers to the next merry meeting! All now retired to their 
natural rest, until the evening announced a different scene. An 
early supper, to be partaken of by all the young folks, of both sexes, 
in the neighbourhood, was provided in the dwelling-house, to termi- 
nate the festivities. A dance, as usual, wound up the entertainment ; 
and what was then termed a ‘raking pot of tea,’ put a finishing 
stroke, in jollity and good humour, to such a revel as I never saw 
before, and I am sure, shall never see again.” 


Gambling, duelling, and drinking were not, however, the 
only obnoxious characteristics of the fashionable gentlemen of 
this time ; impiety and profaneness were carried to an excess, 
which would appear almost incredible to the present genera- 
tion. Noblemen and commoners of the highest rank, moving 
in the first circles in both kingdoms, were to be found enrolled 
among the members either of the “ Hell-fire club,” or the 
‘'Trinity or Holy Ghost boys ;” the charter toasts of the for- 
mer were—* the Devil,” and “damnation to us all ;” while the 
latter awarded premiums to the fabricators of the most 
blasphemous sentiments. Of the other extraordinary associa- 
tions in Dublin at this time, the “Cherokee club” claims 
precedence, no less froin the peculiarity of its constitution, 


than from the temporay sensation which its proceedings 
created in the metropolis.* 
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‘To the surprise and terror of civil society, the disgrace of common 
sense, and in the defiance of common and statute law, a set of young 
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Uncivilized and anomalous as the state of society thus 
exhibited may appear to us, it must be recollected that the 
manners of past generations are not to be estimated by the 
advanced civilization and morality of our own time ; nor are 








men, fashionables of fortune, in Dublin, have lately,” says a writer in 
1792, ‘* formed themselves into a hostile corps, which they call the 
Cherokee squadron; the uniform is scarlet lined with yellow, and edged 
with black; they meet once a week at a noted tavern to a sumptuous 
dinner, and each member having loaded himself with four bottles of 
claret, and primed with a large bumper of cherry-brandy, they proceed 
to the business of the institution. But before we enter into the details 
of its several purposes, it is necessary to state the qualifications which 
are indisputable to admission ; and on this we pledge ourselves, notwith- 
standing the incredulity which we suspect will attend our British reader, 
to be perfectly authentic, and to set down nought in malice. To become 
a member of the Cherokee club of Dublin, it is first necessary that the 
candidate should have carried off and debauched a maid, a wife, and a 
widow, or an indefinite number of each. Secondly, that he should have 
fought three duels; in one of which, at least, he must either have 
wounded, or have been wounded by his antagonist. Thirdly, he must 
at some one time of his life, have drunk six bottles of claret after dinner, 
in half pint bumpers, and given a new Cyprian toast with each bumper. 
Fourthly, to arrive at the honour of the president’s chair, it is absolutely 
requisite that the member should have killed, at least, one man in a 
duel, or a waiter in a violent passion. Fifthly, that no religious distinc- 
tions should disturb the tranquillity of the several meetings, it is 
absolutely necessary that the members in general should disavow every 
theological knowledge. Sixthly, each candidate must be so good a 
marksman, as to split a bullet discharged from an ordinary pistol on the 
edge of a case knife, three times in five, at the distance of nine feet. 
Seventhly, each candidate must be an expert fencer. Eighthly, each can- 
didate must have either won or lost the sum of one thousand pounds at 
one sitting, at the game of hazard. Ninithly, each candidate must be 
proposed by a brother in full meeting, and proper evidence given of his 
qualifications. Tenthly, he must take an oath before admission to 
support the interests of the society by every possible means, and at risk 
of life and fortune. Each man, having drunk his quantum, as before 
mentioned, the first question proposed is, what places of public amuse- 
ment are open for the evening, and that being determined, the question 
of annoyance is proposed, whether the attack shall commence with cat- 
calls, which they call the war-whoop, or with whistlings, which is termed 
the wood-whoop; or whether by direct assault or surprize; and this 
question being also disposed of, they all examine their sword-canes, and 
sally forth for action. Although there is much bravery in their 
attacks, they cannot boast of much gallantry; for they charge indis- 
criminately both men and women, who are unlucky enough to fall in 
their way. When they enter the play-house, or Rotunda, and set up 
the war-whoop, the women, in general, response through terror, and 

nothing is heard or seen but screams and faintings; the candles are all 
knocked out, and darkness follows.—Several actions have been already 

commenced in the courts of justice, against individuals of this new 

institution; but as they are sworn to have but one purse upon 

euch occasions, there is but little hope of retribution, The Che- 
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we to conclude that the Irish gentry of the last century were 
more improvident or dissolute than the upper classes of other 
Kuropean states. ‘To attempt a description of the licentious- 
ness and profanity of the old noblesse of France, would justly 
expose the writer to the charges which weigh so heavily against 
the chronicler of the vices of the Czesars, and the no less 
culpable expositors of libidinous classic authors of antiquity. 
The state of Dublin in the last century was by no means 
worse than that of London, which is described by the 
Knglish moralist as :— 


“the needy villain’s general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome ; 
With eager thirst, by folly or by fate, 
Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state.” 

+ « 7 * 
Prepare for death, if here at night you roam, 
And sign your will, before you sup from home, 
Some fiery fop, with new commission vain, 
Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man ; 
Some frolick drunkard, reeling from a feast, 
Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 

* * *” 
In vain, these dangers past, your doors you close, 
And hope the balmy blessings of repose ; 
Cruel with guilt, and daring with despair, 
The midnight murd’rer bursts the faithless bar ; 
Invades the sacred hour of silent rest. 
And leaves, unseen, a dagger in your breast : 
Searce can our fields, such crowds at Tyburn die, 
With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply.” 





rokees, and the policemen, have had several close and desperate 
battles; but the latter are always defeated. No lives, however, 
have yet been lost, though several on both sides have been sadly 
wounded. Such is the general dread of this new military corps, that 
the citizens actually go armed after dusk, and the whole town appears 
like a garrison in fear of assault from a foreign power,” In May, 1792, 
we are told, that ‘the Cherokee club in Dublin, a society of young men, 
who agree to drink six bottles each after dinner, and to appear in public 
places in an uniform of red and blue, have committed such excesses in 
the Rotunda, which has been open for the benefit of a charitable insti- 
tution, that itis now shut up. One of the rules of this society is, that if 
any member is seen sober after dinner, he shall be fined thirty pounds 
for the first offence, fifty pounds for the second, and for the third shall 
be expelled. A club is forming in Dublin by a number of young gentle- 
men, who though not of the first fashion, are high in blood, and affluent 
in circumstances. They are to be called Mohawks; and without any 
thought of determined hostility, a resolute alienation from the practices 
of the Cherokees forms a fundamental principle of their association.” 
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The extent to which immorality, profligacy and irreligion 
prevailed in England amongst both sexes, of the highest classes, 
can scarcely be credited by any who are not conversant with 
the scandalous chronicles of the time. Gambling attained to 
such a height shortly previous to the American war, that five 
thousand pounds were known to have been staked on a single 
card at Faro. Horace Walpole, although he caricatured the 
gamblers at White’s club, won, at a single sitting, sufficient 
to defray a year’s expenditure at Strawberry-hill ; and Charles 
James Fox sat on one occasion at cards for twenty-two hours, 
losing at the rate of five hundred pounds per hour. Johnson, 
who is regarded as the personification of morality, argued in 
favor of duelling, and was occasionally seen at taverns in not 
very reputable company ; while his participation in the mid- 
night freaks of some wild young men, made David Garrick 
fear that he should be called on to bail the old philosopher 
out of the round-house. It was a common practice in Eng- 
land, at this period, for duellists, armed both with swords and 
pistols, to meet without seconds; and outrages in the streets 
of London, were almost unchecked by the insufficient police 
force. The proceedings of the “ Hell-fire” and “ Holy Ghost” 
clubs of Dublin, were far excelled in infamy by the orgies of 
the London Dilettanti club, and by the blasphemous obscen- 
ities of the brotherhood of Medmenham abbey, who, according 
to one of the fraternity, were “ but dull dogs afterall; daring 
without any imagination, and profligate without any wit.” 
Dr. Warburton, speaking of one of the chief members of 
this English club, declared that ‘ the blackest fiends in Hell 
would not keep company with him when he should arrive 
there.” Although irreligion, gambling, and debauchery pre- 
vailed to a certain extent here in the last century, it is certain 
that Ireland produced neither Brownriggs nor nine and 
her people were free from the dark and loathsome vices, which, 
however unnoticed by modern writers, were practised to a 
fearful extent even amongst the higher classes in England, 
and have left an indelible stigma upon the generations which 
were stained by those crimes,—crimes, which, according to 
the contemporary English poet :— 

“ truly to unfold 
Would make the best blood in my veins run cold, 


And strike all manhood dead, which but to name 
Would call up in my cheeks the marks of shame ; 
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Sins, if such sins can be, which shut out grace, 
Which for the guilty, leave no hope no place 
E’en in God’s mercy.’ — 


We thus see that England, in the last century, was disgraced 
by the most atrocious vices; while the crimes of France, 
according to philosophic writers, called from heaven a fearful 
retribution in the horrors of the French revolution. The 
authors who have of late years treated of Ireland in the last 
century, are deserving of the severest reprehension for the 
false impression which their works tend to excite in the minds 
of the unreflecting and ill-informed. Those superficial writers, 
ignorant of the condition of other European states,* have 
gravely censured the men of the eighteenth century for not 
having been so civilized and refined as the people of our own 
day ; and while they have raked together all the monstrosities 
and disgusting peculiarities of shoe-blacks, drunkards and 
malefactors, we vainly seek in their works for notices of those 
illustrious Irishmen, who gave their own country a_ place 
among nations, founded a school of statesmen in England, won 
for Great Britain her Indian empire, and, with their blood, 
cemented the foundations of the great American republic. 


“With respect to drinking,” says an English traveller in 1778, “I 
have been happily disappointed, the bottle is circulated freely, but not 
to that excess we have heard it was, and I of course dreaded to find. 
Common sense is resuming her empire; the practise of cramming 
guests is already exploded, and that of gorging them is daily losing 
ground. Wherever I have yet been, I was always desired to do 
just as I would chuse; nay, I have been at some tables, where the 
practise of drinking healths, at dinner, was entirely laid aside. Let 
the custom originate whence it may, it is now unnecessary ; in many 
cases it is unseasonable, and in all superfluous. The tables of the 
first fashion are covered just as in London; I can see scarcely any 
difference, unless it be that there is more variety here. Well bred 
people, of different countries, approach much nearer to each other 
in their manners, than those who have not seen the world. ‘This 1s 
visible in the living of the merchants of London and Dublin; with 
these, you never see a stinted dinner, at two o’clock, with a glass of 
port after it; but you find a table, not only plentifully, but luxu- 
riously spread, with choice of wines, both at dinner, and after it; 
aud, which gives the highest zest to the entertainment, your host 
receives you with such an appearance of liberality, and indeed ur- 
banity, as is very pleasing. Here, they betray no attention to the 


* Analogous observations, as applied to the more ancient eras of Trish 
history, will be found in the essay on the ‘* Celtic Records of Ireland. 
Jrish QuaRTERLY Review, Vol. I, 614. 
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counter, discover no sombrous gloom of computation, but display an 
open frankness and social vivacity of spirit. I have been more than 
once entertained with a history of the good fellowship of this coun- 
try, by persons who look back with horror on the scenes of their 

outh ; when there was no resisting the torrent of fashion, They 
tell you that a large goblet called a ‘constable,’ used to be placed 
upon the table in terrorem, which he who flinched his glass was 
obliged to drink. They have recounted with rueful countenances, 
what ‘constables’ have been swallowed, what doors have been 
locked, what imprisonments have been endured, before they were 
finished, 7. e. sent away like fleckered darkness, reeling before the 
sun’s path, and Titan’s burning wheels.”’ 


Another English writer, of the same period, makes the 
following observations on the drinking of claret, of which 
enormous quantities were annually consumed in Dublin before 
the Union :— 


‘Their wine is chiefly claret, the best of which, that the town 
produces, may be had at 2s. 6d. the bottle—the common price is 
two shillings—and to those who are accustomed to a claret of a 
greater body, it will soon become very pleasant, and the most agree- 
able palated wine, he will meet with in Ireland. ’Tis light, whole- 
some, and easy of digestion. You will think it rather of the 
marvellous, but it is no less true, that a middling drinker here will 
carry off his four bottles without being the least apparently disor- 
dered. A man is looked upon, indeed, as nothing with his bottle 
here, that can’t take off his gallon cooly, I believe it may be said 
with a great deal of truth, that the Irish drink the most of any of his 
majesty’s subjects with the least injury. "Tis hardly possible, indeed, 
to make an Irishman, that can in any sense be called a drinker, 
thoroughly drunk with his claret; by that time he has discharged 
his five or six bottles, he will get a little flashy, perhaps, and you 
may drink him to eternity he'll not be much more, One ver 
favourable circumstance for the drinker, custom has here ee P| 
their glasses are very small: the largest of these in common use, 
will not hold more, I believe, than about one-third of a gill, or 
quartern. This is an excellent custom in favour of the moderate 
drinker ; for many a one of this class, I make no doubt, would be 
more intoxicated with three half-pint glasses, than he would be by 
three times three half pints drank in very small quantities at a time. 
But let my countryman be cautious of making comparisons relative 
to his wine ; be careful not to call your claret, at any private gentle- 
man’s house, what yet it generally very justly deserves to be called, 
a pretty wine, or even a very pretty wine. For though a very com- 
mon expression in England for good wines, yet the terms are not 
sufficiently expressive or emphatical for an Irishman, who, before 
you are aware of it, or apprehensive of having given any offence, 
will very probably descant away and explain upon the meaning of 
your expression, in a manner that will, perhaps, disconcert you, or, 
at best, give you but a very unfavourable opinion of the temper and 
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understanding of your host. For conscious of the inferiority of his 
claret to that of London, if he has ever known the difference, he 
will be jealous of every expression that has but even a distant appear. 
ance of being comparative.—The above caution is the result of my 
own experience in the country; and as it may eventually be a very 
useful one, I have introduced it.” 


A tourist, writing in 1780, tells us: “There is a very 
good society in Dublin in a parliament winter—a great round 
of dinners, and parties ; and balls and suppers every night in 
the week, some of which are very elegant, but you almost 
everywhere meet a company much too numerous for the size 
of the apartments. ‘They have two assemblies on the plan of 
those of London, in Fishamble street, and at the Rotunda; 
and two gentlemen’s clubs, Anthing’s and Daly’s,* very vell 
regulated: 1 heard some anecdotes of deep play at the latter, 
though never to the excess common in London.” Nearly half 





* The other taverns in Dame street were the ‘‘ Duke’s head,” frequented 
by noblemen in the reign of James II; the ‘* White hart,” (1714); the 
‘*Crown and punch bowl, kept by John Finlay (1758) ; the “Sun ale 
house,” kept by Lewis, frequented by gamblers and bad characters 
(1761), the ‘* Half-moon ale house,” kept by William Rutledge, who died 
in 1762; the ‘* Still,” a noted usquebaugh shop (1767) kept by Sarah 
Wren, opposite the Castle market; the ‘* Robin hood ” (1731-1770), 
opposite Coghill’s court, kept by Owen Sullivan ; a stage-coach for 
Kilkenny started from this inn, and a political club called the ‘ Robin 
Hood society,” opposed to the government, held its meetings here in the 
early part of the reign of George III. ; in one of the songs of this body, 
we find the following verses :— 

** Our toasts are Will Pitt, honest Bernard the cit, 
Next, the good colonel Dunn shall go round, sirs, 
Who gave up his all, at his country’s call, 

The like of him scarce can be found, sirs; 
Then Lucas the brave, 
That foe to the slave, 

Who the wicked ones still will be troubling ; 
Those tyrants in furs ‘ 


Shan'‘t treat us like curs, 
While Charley sits member for Dublin. 


To these, and such others, dear liberty's friends, 
We toasts are successively drinking ; 
The minutes beguiling, we're smoking, and joking 
At those who sit pensively thinking. 

Silence, Robin Hoods all, 

Let us open the ball, 
aye the president, prithee, good fellow, 

et us sing a song round, 

Thus curlers shall abound, 

Till potent sir John, makes us mellow.” 


With the exceptions of Daly’s, above noticed, the most important 
tavern in Dame street was the ‘‘ Rose and bottle,’* in which were held 
(1748) the meetings of the ‘‘ Sportsman's club,” which arranged the 
races at the Curragh and subscribed for plates to be run for by Irish 
bred horses. This tavern was the meeting-place of the ‘‘ Rose club,”’ 
a political body connected with the early agitation of Lucas, and here 
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the land of Ireland is said to have changed owners at Daly’s, 


and tradition has preserved several marvellous tales of the 


reckless charaeter of the frequenters of this gambling house. 
The fashionable gentlemen of Dublin at this period were gene- 
rally styled ‘bucks :” such were “ buck Whaley,” “buck 
Jones,” “buck Lawless,” and “buck English ;” the latter 
was long remembered for the humane disposition which he 
evinced on one occasion, by throwing a quantity of hot half- 
crowns to a number of importunate mendicants. An Insh 
authoress of the last century, intimately conversant with the 
arcana of the fashionable world of Dublin in her own day, has 
left us the following characteristic anecdote of this fire-eating 


buck :— 

“ One night at Daly’s hell, buck English, that sanguinary hero, 
happened to fall fast asleep, when a thought came into the heads of 
some gentlemen engaged at silver hazard, to frighten the buck at 
his wits, and accordingly, without the amallest noise, had the fire 
removed, and all the candles extinguished, after which they began 
to make a horrid racket with the dice, ‘seven or eleven,’—*‘ seven’s 
the main,’'—By G—, sir, that’s not fair,"—‘I appeal to the groom 
i ‘Rascal Davenport, what did Lawler throw ?’—‘ You lie, you 
ie, you villain,_d— your body, take that.’ Then swords were 
drawn, and a dreadful clashing, ‘and uproar ensued; all the while 
the dice rattling away. In the midst of this tremendous din, the 
buck awoke frightened out of his wits, fearing the Almighty to 
punish him for his murderous deeds, had struck him blind, and fall- 
ing his knees, for the first time since his arrival to manhood, began 
to ejaculate in the most devout manner, all the prayers he could 
pois wi not omitting his old ‘Ave Maria,’ for the buck was 
reared a good Roman Catholic ; and in this lamentable situation 
he was removed quite in the dark, to a bed prepared for him in the 
house, where he remained in inconceivable agony, being certain he 
had lost his sight. A little before daylight, he was visited by most 
of his companions, who were determined to carry the joke a little 
farther ; they pre tended it was noon day, began to condole with him 








also used to assemble the ‘ True blue club of Kilmain,” county Mayo: the 
‘* Boyne society,’”? and the members of the ‘‘ Ouzel galley,’’ on political 
occasions (1758). The officers who had served in America gave 
dinners here (1763), and the house was the general resort of the gentle- 
men of the county of Louth. We find no trace of the ‘‘ Rose and bottle” 
after the death of its landlord, Maurice Fenlan, in 1773. During the 
lottery mania, at the close of the last century, the following lottery 
offices were located in Dame street, Timothy Turner’s ‘‘ Dublin lottery 
office,’’ No. 86; Edmund Bray and Co’s. “ City state lottery oflice,”’ 
No. 19, within three doors of Great George’s street, andexactly opposite 
Eustace street: Walker’s “ Old lottery office,’? No. 10; ‘“* Government 
state lottery office,’* No. 59, near Crow street ; R. Webb’s ‘‘ Old lottery 
office,” No. 10; Andrew Carr’s “ Royal Exchange lottery office,” 71, 

Dame street, corner of Eustace street. 
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on his misfortune, and recommended Mr. Rouviere the celebrated 
oculist to him; having no doubt but his ability would restore him 
to his sight. The buck was assisted to dress by some of the servants 
(still in the dark), all the time bemoaning his misfortune, and pro. 
mising that if heaven would be pleased to work a miracle in his 
favour, to immediately seclude himself from the world, and pass the 
remainder of his days in aconvent in France: But as soon as Sol’s 
gladsome rays had convinced him of the trick played on him, he 
started ; (forgetting all his sanctity), and full of sentiments of 
revenge he jumped from his chair, with the firm determination to 
blow poor Peter Davenport’s (the groom porter) brains out, and to 
call Lawler, D—y, O’Brien, Charley S—1l, Jack Prat, major B—r, 
Jack Leary, buck Lawless, and a number of other dupes and black- 
legs to a severe account; in fact nothing but blood and slaughter 
was to be dealt around ; however, by all accounts the matter ended 
with poor Davenport’s being knocked down and kicked by the 
buck.” 

The lords and gentlemen who constituted Daly’s club, 
considering their house in Dame street not sufficiently 
magnificent, entered into subscriptions for erecting a more 
sumptuous edifice; the list was closed at the latter end 
of 1788, and the building of the new house on College- 
green, commenced in ]789, two years after which it was 
opened for the reception of the members. 

So late as the middleofthelast century, the widest part of Dame 
street, which was from Crane lane to Eustace street, did not 
exceed forty feet in breadth ; from the corner of George’s lane, 
the street gradually narrowed to the entrance to College-green, 
and the intermediate portion was about twenty-five feet wide. 
The street, being principally inhabited by mercers, booksellers, 
jewellers, and other shopkeepers, was frequently rendered 
impassable to pedestrians from the vast concourse of carriages 
with which, before the Union, it was usually thronged. The 
first attempt at its improvement was made in 1767 by the re- 
moval of Swan alley, Salutation alley, and other old buildings 
at the Western extremity, preparatory to the erection of the Lx- 
change. In 1777, five thousand pounds were granted to the com- 
missioners appointed by act of parliament for making wide and 
convenient passages throught the city of Dublin, to widen 
that part of the approach from the castle to the parliament 
house, between the castle gate and George’s lane ; the old 
castle market was consequently removed, and the “ new build- 
ings” were erected on a portion of its site. A portion of the 
loan, on credit of the coal duties, amounting to £21,500, was 
granted in 1790, to be applied to the widening of Dame 
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street, the commissioners were empowered to borrow £100,000, 
at an interest not exceeding four per cent, An act of 
parliament required that all the houses to be built or 
newly fronted, between Trinity street and Church lane 
should be thrown back in a line with the “new buildings” 
on the south of Dame street ; a similar uniformity was ordered 
to be observed in all new houses between Eustace street and Par- 
liament street. ‘The non-observance of this statute subjected 
offenders to a fine of £200, and the shenfls were empowered 
to prostrate any buildings which exceeded the prescribed 
bounds. The erection of the Commercial buildings on the 
north side of Dame street, added still further to the improve- 
ment and embellishment of the locality. ‘The last alterations 
were made by the wide-street commissioners about twenty 
years ago; the total expense of the improvements amounted 
to £206, 646:3: 0, of which £83,116: 18:6 were paid by 
the sale of ground in the line of the street. 

The ground on which Parliament-street now stands was, as 
we stated in a former paper, anciently covered with various 
buildings, of which the principal was the residence of chief 
baron Bysse. The passage from Essex bridge to the castle was 
either through a narrow lane, running parallel with Crane 
lane, or through the “ Blind quay,” now Kxchange street. 
The old Custom house stood on the Kastern side of the bridge, 
and in its vicinity were several taverns, as the “ Globe coflee- 
house ;” the *‘ Cocoa-tree” coffee-house, under which Thomas 
Whitehouse, a bookseller (1726), kept his shop; and the 
“Anne and Grecian,” a suite of rooms in a house at the foot 
of the bridge, where books were frequently sold in the even- 
ings by auction, and in which the committees of the Dublin 
Society used, in its early years, to meet for deciding on pre- 
miums. ‘The importance of these establishments was, how- 
ever, totally eclipsed by a chop-house, known as the “ Old 
sot’s hole,” which stood in a recess between the bridge and the 
Custom house, and had from the first years of the eighteenth 
century maintained the reputation of being the best house in 
Dublin for ale and beef-steaks. The facetious Dr. Sheridan wrote 
a ballad on the “Sot’s hole ;” and its attractions were com- 
memorated both in Latin and English by an Oxford writer, 
from whose work we take the following lines, in which allusion 
is made to the statue of George I., originally placed on Essex 
—_— and thence transferred to the garden of the mayoralty- 
10USE : 
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‘* Near the bridge, where, bigh mounted the brass monarch rides, 
Looking down the rough Liffy, and marking the tides ; 
Near the dome, where great publicans meet once a day 
To collect royal imposts, and stop their own pay ; 
Far within a recess, a large cavern was made, 
Which to Plenty is sacred, the place of grilliade : 
Here the goddess supplies a succession of steaks, 
To mechanicks and lordlings, old saints and young rakes ; 
Here carnivorous kerns find a present relief, 
And the Britons with glee recognize their own beef.” 


Thretford, master of the “ Sot’s hole,” was a man of con- 
siderable humour, and one of his peculiarities consisted in 
always steadfastly maintaining the principle of not giving 
great even to the “best company.’ After his death, in 
1742, the character of the house was sustained by his succes- 
sor, Glasny Mahon, until the removal of it and the adjacent 
buildings was planned within its own walls, as related by 
Gorges Edmond Howard* ;— 


‘‘In the year 1757, dining one day with the late Mr. Bristow, 
then one of the commissioners of the revenue, and others, shortly 
after Essex-bridge had been finished, at the then noted chop-house 
called Sots-hole adjoining thereto, in the passage leading from the 
bridge to Essex-street, and lamenting the narrowness and irregu- 
larity of that passage, and being told that some of the houses there 
had been presented as nuisances, it was conceived that I should 
instantly apply to, and treat with the proprietors for a sufficient 
number of feet in depth to the front, so that the new houses to be 
built might range in a line with the walls of the bridge, and having 
succeeded, Mr. Bristow advanced the money, which he got from 
parliament afterwards, and I drew up the heads of a bill, to widen 
not only that passage, but also all other narrow passages in the city 
which needed it; which having been passed into a law, I was ap- 
pointed the sole conductor and manager thereof, under the commis- 
sioners thereby appointed ; and, accordingly, the present grand 
passage to the seat of government was made, and parts of Essex 
and Dame streets were widened. But while I was proceeding on 
this business, and the time had come for the several inhabitants to 
remove from their houses, some who were lodgers or room-keepers 








* Howard was an attorney in Dublin who had accumulated a large 
fortune by his profession ; not satisfied with the reputation acquired 
from his several works on legal subjects, he desired to shine as a poet, 
and wrote a quantity of plays and verses which would form an admirable 
supplement to the “Art of sinking in poetry.” Notwithstanding the 
perpetual failure of his productions, he continued publishing to the last, 
and his vanity subjected him to the attacks of the Dublin wits, many of 
4 according to himself, were the ‘‘Judas-like guests at his own 
table.” 
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only, and had not by the act amoment to continue their posses. 
sion, after the money adjudged to their landlords had been paid to 
them, and the deeds of conveyance executed by them, having con- 
ceived that they had a right to continue their possession six months 
after, and this having come to my knowledge ona Saturday, and that 
no less than fourteen bills for injunctions would be on the file before 
the Tuesday following, when the work was to begin, and knowing well 
the prodigious delays such suits would produce, I immediately 
directed the undertaker I had employed, to have as many workmen 
and labourers as he could get (as numbers had been engaged) ready 
with ladders and other tools and instruments, on a moment’s warn- 
ing, but with as much secresy as possible, to unroof the several 
houses of those who were to file those bills; and, accordingly, a 
great number of them began some hours before it was day, and by 
eight o’clock in the morning, the slates were totally stripped off, and 
several of the inhabitants, men, women, and children, had run 
directly from their beds into the streets; some of them, in their 
fright, conceiving (it being the war time) that the city had been 
taken by storm; whereupon, instead of injunctions, bills of indict- 
ment were talked of; but I heard no more of the matter, save that, 
for some time, it afforded excellent sport to the city.” 


In 1762 parliament granted £12,000 to purchase 
the interest of the proprietors of those houses. A sum of 
£13,2861. 8s. 4d. was subsequently allocated to complete the 
improvements, under the superintendence of the commission- 
ers appointed * for making wide and convenient passages from 
Hssex-bridge to the castle ;” and the new street received the 
name of Parliament street.* 

At the sign of “Mercury,” on the western side of the 
street, within four doors of Essex-street, was the shop of 
James Hoey, a young Roman Catholic bookseller and pub- 
lisher, whose newspaper called the ‘“ Mercury” became the 
organ of the Irish government during the viceroyalty of lord 
Townshend, from 1767 to 1772. The “ Mercury was pub- 
lished thrice a week, and in it were inserted all the govern- 
ment notices and proclamations. Its principal political con- 





* In Parliament-street, at the sign of the ‘‘ King’s arms,” was the 
shop of David Hay, king’s bookseller and printer, from 1771 to 1784, 
when he was succeeded by the Griersons. At the corner of 
Parliament-street, about 1779, was the station of Thady O’Shaugh- 
nessy, one of the wittiest shoe-blacks in Dublin, and who, says 
an admirer, ‘‘will throw out more flowers of rhetoric in the true 
vein of laconic abuse, in one hour, than counsellor Plausible will do in 
a twelvemonth at the Four courts. ‘To be sure, the latter has the art 
of patching up his raillery with a kind of extraneous speciosity, and 
tricking it out in a sumptuous suit of refined decoration; while the 
former sends his a-packing just as it came. He took little pains in its 
propagation, and the devil a morsel will he take in its growth.” 
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tributors were Richard Marlay,* dean of Ferns, Robert 
Jephson ; the rev. Mr. Simcox, appointed in 1772 rector of 
Fecullen, and captain John Courtenay, subsequently a com- 
missioner of the Hnglish treasury. Townshend, delighting 
in amusement and conviviality, spent much of his time in the 
company of these writers, whose wit, learning and bon- 
hommie exactly suited his taste. This connection formed 
the subject of a vast number of satirical verses, of which the 
following may serve as a specimen :— 


‘* A master of horse, dean, rector and captain, 
Political junto together are wrapt in: 
* Dean Marlay, described by his opponents as 
** A white wigg'd abbé full of gibes and of sneers,” 


became bishop of Waterford in 1795; he was father-in-law to Henry 
Grattan and one of the Irish prelates who voted against the Union. 
Robert Jephson, esteemed one of the most brilliant wits of his day, was 
born in Ireland in 1736, and having entered the army, he early attained 
to the rank of captain in the seventy-third regiment of foot, after the 
reduction of which in 1763 he was placed upon half pay, and became 
the intimate friend and associate of William Gerard Hamilton, Johnson, 
Garrick, Burke, and Goldsmith. In 1767 he married the daughter 
of sir Edward Barry, an eminent Irish physician, and returned 
to Ireland as master of horse to Lord Townshend. This situation, 
previously regarded as temporary, he retained under twelve successive 
chief governors. Although accused of sacrificing everything to satire and 
mirth, whence he was called the ‘*mortal Momus,” he occasionally laid 
aside his raillery. When lord Townshend’s character, after his depar- 
ture, was assailed in the house of commons, Jephson defended him 
with vigor and ability; he also displayed great eloquence and talent 
in his speech in favor of the relaxation of the Popery laws in 1774. In 
addition to his political writings, Jephson composed several successful 
dramatic pieces and wrote a poem, entitled ‘‘ Roman portraits.” His death 
took place in 1803. 

Jephson, says lord Cloncurry, ‘lived at the Blackrock, in a house 
which still remains, nearly opposite Maretimo, and was, for a consider- 
able period, the salaried poet laureate of the viceregal court. He lost 
place and pension by an untimely exercise of his wit, when dining one 
day at my father’s house. ‘The dinner was given to the lord lieutenant, 
the marquis of Buckingham, who happened to observe, in an unlucky 
mirror, the reflection of Jephson in the act of mimicking himself. He im- 
mediately discharged him from the laureateship.” The same author also 
writes as follows of Jephson’s nephew: ‘‘ Nor can I forget the most 
brilliant, even of that circle which included Curran, Grattan and Lattin— 
the rev. Robert Jephson. He, truly, was the life of our society, until the 
splendour of his preaching and conversation so dazzled primate Stewart, 
that he removed him from among us to the valuable living of Mullagh- 
brack, near Armagh. It was his grace’s hope that those talents would do 
good service in resisting an inroad of Methodism, which then threatened 
to lay waste his flock; but poor Jephson, like the soldier described 
by Horace, no sooner found himself in possession of a zone, than he 
withdrew from the war.’’ 
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A poet the dean; and a toper the rector ; 

A uffoon, the horse-rider ; ; the captain a Hector. 
This poet and toper, this bully and jester, 

Our city with lies and scurrility pester. 

While the rector and captain are jovially quaffing, 

The dean and the master of horse keep them laughing. 
The buffoon coins the joke, and the rhymer indites it ; 
The rector commands, and the hack captain writes it: 
And then Popish Mercury serves as a jet d’eau, 

To play off the slanders of this vile quartetto ; 

Who, the best, in the malice of sport, thus bespatter, 
With ironical nonsense and impudent satire. 

For Marlay and Simcox, and Courtenay and Jephson, 
His favors in private our governor heaps on. 

Every night, in the hopes of preferment, to him flocks 
This set ; Marlay, Jephson, and Courtenay and Simcox, 
And Simcox, and Marlay, and Jephson and Courtenay, 
For wine and a supper, the old tower resort nigh ; 
Where our resident viceroy holds scandalous parley, 
With Courtenay and Jephson, and Simcox and Marlay. 
Sure Satan alone could such mischievous hounds send, 
At the friends of poor Ireland to bark, for lord Townshend !" 


A series of well-written papers, entitled the “ Bachelor,” 
signed “Jeoffry Wagstafle,’ was commenced in the “ Mer- 
cury,” and perpetual vollies of satires and epigrams were 
discharged against Dr. Lucas and the “committee for con- 
ducting the “free press,” as the editors of the opposition 
pare styled themselves. ‘The latter, enraged at being called 

“ Puritan committee,” declared that the writers in the 
Ps “Monae? were a knot of Jesuits employed by Hoey, a 
Popish printer, to subvert the state ; and added that the sign 
of Hermes, the flying thief, was sufficiently typical of the 
principles of the paper. This contest was maintained with a 
great deal of wit and talent on both sides. Faulkner and 
Howard, as we shall see, fell victims to the ridicule of Jephson, 
and the ** Mercury” incurred the censure of Wesley, while in 
Dublin, for having published a letter in 1767, reflecting on 
the love feasts of the Methodists, in which the latter were styled 
“sanctified devils, cursed gospel gossips, scoundrels, and 
canting hypocritical villains.” Hoey continued to reside in 
Parliament-street for many years after the departure of his 
patron, lord Townshend. He died in 1782, and in 1792 his 
relative, Elizabeth Hoey, was married at Bordeaux to Charles 
Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, uncle to the peer who at present 


enjoys that ancient title. 
2 N 
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On the 31st of May, 1764, the Dublin Society resolved 
unanimously that “the establishing of a public warehouse in the 
city of Dublin, under proper regulations, for the sale of silken 
goods manufactured in Lreland, deserves to beencouraged by this 
Society;” and alderman Benjamin Geale, Mr. Robert Jaffray, Mr. 
Travers Hartley, Mr. Thomas Hickey, and Mr. Edmund Reilly, 
were appointed to carry the design into execution, in conjunc- 
tion with the corporation of weavers. A house in Parliament- 
street was accordingly taken, and fitted up for the disposal of 
silks by wholesale and retail, and the Society paid the manu- 
facturers a per centage premium on all goods sold in the 
“Hibernian silk warehouse.” This house was opened on the 
11th of February, 1765, the principal ladies of rank and for- 
tune in Dublin attended on the occasion, and made consider- 
able purchases. ‘The silk manufacture consequently received 
a great impetus; and the sales effected in the warehouse fre- 
quently exceeded three hundred pounds per day. In acknow- 
ledgment for the interest taken in the matter by the vice- 
roy, the weavers presented him with the freedom of their corpo- 
ration ; lady Townshend also received an address of thanks 
and a gold box from the same body, The. Dublin Society 
having agreed, in 1767, that it would be a great encourage- 
ment of the silk manufacture if patronesses of the warehouses 
were appointed, resolved to choose annually fifteen ladies 
who had been encouragers of the undertaking, and the 
following were the first who were elected: the duchess of 
Leinster, lady Louisa Conolly, lady Betty Ponsonby, lady Bell 
Monck, lady dowager Kildare, lady Drogheda, lady Shannon, 
lady dowager Jocelyn, lady Dungannon, lady Clanwilliam, 
lady Arabella Denny, lady Ann Dawson, lady Brandon, Mrs. 
Clements, and Mrs. Tisdall. In October of the same year 
lady ‘Townshend accepted the office of presiding patroness. 

The standing and popular toasts among the weavers for a 
considerable period after this, were—* the silk manufacture of 
Ireland, and prosperity to the Irish silk warehouse. The 
duchess of Leinster, and the rest of the fifteen ladies, patron- 
esses of the Irish silk warehouse, and may their patriotic 
example induce the ladies of Ireland to wear their own -manu- 
factures.” With these were coupled the healths of lord Arran, 
Thomas Le Hunte, Redmond Morres, dean Brocas, and dean 
Barrington, the directors of the warehouse. The success of 
the undertaking induced parliament to pass an act, decreeing 
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that, from the Ist of August, 1780, the wages and prices for 
work of the journeymen silk-weavers within the city of Dublin 
and the adjacent liberties, for the distance of two miles and a 
half round from the castle of Dublin, should be regulated, 
settled and declared by the Dublin Society, who were autho- 
rized and empowered froin time to time, upon application 
being made to them for that purpose, to settle, regulate, order, 
and declare the wages and prices of work of the journeymen 
silk-weavers working within those limits. Offenders who 
transgressed their directions were subjected to a penalty 
of £50, payable to the master of the corporation of 
weavers, to be applied by him towards the support of the 
school for the education of children of poor manufacturers in 
Dublin. The silk manufacture continued to thrive in our 
city until its progress was arrested by an act of parliament 
couched in the following strange terms : “ Whereas, the estab- 
lishment of the silk warehouse in the city of Dublin, by the 
Dublin Society, has not answered the ends of a general encrease 
and extension of the manufacture, and the money necessary 
for maintaining the same, may be more beneficially applied in 
other ways, to the encouragement of the said manufacture: be 
it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid, That no part of 
the funds of the said Society, shall at any time after the twenty- 
fifth of March, 1786, be applied to, or be expended in the 
support of any house, for selling, by wholesale and retail, any 
silk manufacture whatsoever.” ‘l'his decree gave an irreparable 
blow to the manufacture, which declined with rapidity, and 
large numbers of artizans were thus reduced to poverty and 
ruin. 

At the corner of Essex-street and Parliament-street stands 
a house erected in the last century by George Faulkner, a 
character so important in bis own day, and so intimately con- 
nected with the literary history of Dublin, that a notice of 
his career, of which no detailed account is accessible, can 
scarcely fail to interest the reader. 

George Faulkner, the son of a respectable Dublin victualler, 
was born in 1699, and after having received the rudiments of 
education from Dr. Lloyd, the most eminent schoolmaster of 
his day in Ireland, he was apprenticed to Thomas Hume, a 
printer, in Essex-strect. Faulkner’s diligence and attention 
procured him the favor of old Hume, whose daughter, one of 
the prettiest girls on the South of the Liffy, also exhibited a 
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partiality for the young typographer. Unlike Hogarth’s in. 
dustrious apprentice, he was not, however, destined to wed his 
master’s daughter; miss Hume rejected his suit, and many 
years after, Faulkner, on learning that his former mistress was 
reduced to great distress, generously allowed her a pension for 
the remainder of her life. His apprenticeship having expired, 
he, in conjunction with James Hoey, opened a bookselling and 
printing establishment at the corner of Christ church-lane, in 
Skinner’s-row, where, in 1724, he commenced a newspaper 
called the “ Dublin Journal.” After the death of John 
Harding,* printer of the “ Drapier’s letters,” Swift requiring 
a publisher, sent for the proprietor of the “ Dublin Journal,” 





_— 


* The details of the prosecutions of Harding and his wife will be found 
in the first paper of this series, IRtsH QUARTERLY Review, No. V, 18, 
Faulkner’s journal was originally published twice a week, and sold for 
one halfpenny ; in 1768 he began to issue it on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. Inan heroic polyglot poem, addressed to the printer, and 
styled ‘ Davaxyygoyoviae sive Origo Faulkneriana, or the birth of 


Faulkner,” we find the following description of the news-boys who 
vended the journal, and were called ‘‘ crying evils” from the discordant 
noise they made while pursuing their avocation : 


“Tig 0s xAovos Bata TUMTES 
Exasivns ; avdeay Oe goos mrobsy mucey ; extivy 
Deseu Poeresice woos YULIN Waeraewus-TE wsrAaive, 
Ogiss, MOAVTYITTOTL TE OY NMAeTs MEPCsuvse 
Daynyy P) HEEUXTOS, KAIVWY Lary ETe wirwen, 
Kas Dasvess MOALMes, Kas dnidees AiMarosrus, 
Li orgintw yevew cT1ABnes-T6 moePugenss.” 
** Sed quis fragor impulit aures ? 
Turbidus unde virum fluxus ? nempe ista caterva 
Nuda pedes, et nigra manus, atque horrida villis, 
Multiforisque togis, rubra custodia porte, 
Infracta sed voce canens miracula rerum, 
Mavortisque minas, pugnasque cruore rubentes, 


Te regem tortoque auro variabit et ostro 
Ardenti.”’ 





“ But what sudden din 
Assaults mine ears ? this inundation whence ? 
That bare-foot band of centinels, who crowd 
Thy rubric portal, sable handed guards, 
Bristling with horrent brush of upright hairs, 
And parti-colour'd robes, a-gape with rents 
Wide, discontinuous, of unbroken voice 
Incessant, roaring monster brooding news, 
Rumours, and horrid wars, and battles, dire 
With bloody deeds, their monarch shall arra 
Distinct with tortile gold and purple pride.’ 


Faulkner was frequently imposed on by wags who sent him circumstan- 
tial acounts of deaths, marriages, and robberies which had never taken 
place, thus causing, according to him, ‘‘much confusion, grief, and dis- 
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and was waited upon by James Hoey : “ when the dean asked, 


‘if he wasa printer?’ Mr. Hoey answered, ‘ he was an apology 
for one :’ the dean, piqued at the freedom of this answer, asked 
further, ‘where he lived?’ he replied, ‘ facing the Tholsel ;’ 
the dean then turned from Mr. Hoey and bid him send his 
pee Mr. Faulkner accordingly waited on the dean, and 

eingtasked the same questions, answered ‘he was ;’ also, 
‘that he lived opposite to the Tholsel ;’ ‘then,’ said the dean, 
‘you are the man [| want,’ and from that time commenced his 
friend.” Swift was not, however, always so well pleased with 


Faulkner’s conduct : 


“When George Faulkner, the printer, returned from London, 
where he had been soliciting subscriptions for his edition of the 
dean’s works, he went to pay his respects to him, drest in a laced 
waistcoat, a bag-wig, and other fopperies. Swift received him with 
all the ceremony that he would show to a perfect stranger. ‘ Pray, 
sir, what are your commands with me?’ ‘I thought it my duty to 
wait on you immediately on my return from London.’ ¢ Pray, sir, 
who are you?’ ‘George Faulkner the printer.’ ‘You George 
Faulkner the printer! why, thou art the most impudent, barefaced 
impostor I ever heard of. George Faulkner is a sober, sedate 
citizen, and would never trick himself out in lace, and other fop- 
peries. Get about your business, and thank your stars that I do 
not send you to the house of correction.’ Poor ae hobbled 
away as fast as he could, and having changed his apparel, returned 
immediately to the deanery. Swift, on seeing him, went up to him 
with great cordiality, shook him familiarly by the hand, saying, my 
—- friend, George, I am heartily glad to see you safe returned. 

ere was an impudent fellow in a laced waistcoat, who would fain 
have passed for you ; but I soon sent him packing with a flea in his 
ear.” 

Having dissolved partnership with Hoey, Faulkner removed 
to Essex-street, where his paper and the connection with Swift 
soon brought him into repute. The dean, in a letter to 
alderman Barber in 1735, describes Faulkner as the “ printer 








traction in many families.” An anecdote related by Jephson, in imita- 
tion of Faulkner, together with the extract at p. 555, will give an idea of 
the style of the Journal: ‘‘ A gentleman came to his shop whom he had 
put amongst the deaths in his Journal the day before, and was much 
enraged to find himself dead, as it occasioned some confusion by those 
who were in his debt coming to demand what was due to them, where- 
upon the author hereof acted in this manner, Sir, said I, ’tis impossible 
for me to tell whether you be alive or dead, but I’m sure I gave youa 
very good character in my Journal. The gentleman was so pleased with 
the repartee, that he laid out thirteen shillings and fourpence halfpenny 


before he left my former shop in Essex-street.” 








ah 
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most in vogue and a great undertaker, perhaps too great a 
one.” An accidental injury received during a tour to 
London, rendered the amputation of one of his legs neces- 
sary, and his wooden limb subsequently became an object of 
ridicule among the Dublin wits, who styled him a man with 
one leg in the grave, and scoffed at his “ wooden understand- 
ing ;” while the more classical punsters amused themselves b 
calling him Agvoregos, or the “ oaken-footed Elzevir.” In 1735 
Faulkner published a small pamphlet, written by Dr. Josiah 
Hort, bishop of Kilmore, entitled “A new proposal for the 
better regulation and improvement of the game of quadrille,” 
which, containing some oblique reflections on the character of 
sergeant Bettesworth, the latter represented it to the house of 
commons as a breach of privilege, and the printer was conse- 
quently committed to Newgate. After a confinement of a few 
days he was set at liberty, and each of the officers accepted a 
copy of the new edition of Swift’s works in heu of the fees to 
which they were entitled; for, as sir Walter Scott informs us, 
“he was the first who had the honor of giving to the world a 
collected and uniform edition of the works of this distinguished 
English classic.” Faulkner gained considerably by this pro- 
secution ; his shop became the rendezvous of the chief literary 
and political characters of the day, and, encouraged by their 
patronage, he undertook the publication of the “ Ancient Um- 
versal History,” which he succeeded in completing in a most 
creditable manner, notwithstanding the opposition which he 
received from a party of booksellers in Dublin, and from the 
London publishers, who at this period made an unsuccessful 
attempt to crush the printing trade in Ireland. The “ Uni- 
versal History,” completed in 1744, in seven folio volumes, 
was the largest work published up to that time in Ireland, and 
its typography and illustrations will bear honorable comparison 
with the productions of the contemporary English and Conti- 
nental presses. Lord Chesterfield, during his viceroyalty 
(1745 to 1746), contracted an intimacy with Faulkner, and it 
was reported that important personages were often detained 
in the ante-rooms of the castle while the printer was retailing 
amusing stories to the lord lieutenant, whom sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams designated 
‘* A little monkey full of tricks, 
More fond of puns than politicks.” 
At this period the publisher is said to have prudently de- 
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clined the offer of knighthood from Chesterfield, much to the 
chagrin of the would-be lady Faulkner. A young parson 
named Stevens happening to dine with the bookseller on a day 
when this important question was argued, composed a poem 
on the subject, which was published anonymously in 1746, 
with the title of “ Chivalrie no trifle—or the knight and his 
lady: a tale.” In this composition Mrs. Faulkner is described 


as enjoying the pleasures of her coach in anticipation :— 


‘‘ Methinks to the Ring, or the Strand, as I roll ; 
I hear some people cry—oh ! that fortunate soul ! 
While others in noddy at three-pence a head, 
As they jog to Rathfarnham will fret themselves dead ! 
If we alter our route—and strike off to Glasnevin ; 
Where your Sunday cits walk, on a scheme to be saving ; 
Those days are all over, with me, I thank God! 
I look sharp for the dean on each side of the road ; 
Dean Delany,* your servant, sir George, I am yours ! 
That’s a pretty conveyance you ride in—* ’tis ours :’ 
The dean stands aghast ! as indeed well he may— 
Then cries, with a smile, ¢ ’tis a mighty fine day !’ 
While I know in his soul, like the rest of his brothers, 
He hates to see Jaymen swing-swang upon leathers. 
Then I laugh in my turn, give the side glass a push up ! 
An so I would, faith, were his deanship a bishop. 
Go which way you will, we must meet with our own, 
That cursed newspaper has made us so known! 
Ev’ry stockingless boy, as he bathes at Clantaff, 
At sight of the chariot, must set up his laugh ! 
And swears to his comrogues, he but yesterday paid you 
Two thirteens for the journals—which Journals Ane made you, 
Let them say what they will! Give me once but my coach ; 
I’ll despise inuendos,—and smile at reproach,” 





* Dr. Patrick Delany, dean of Down, lived at Delville, Glasnevin. The 
above poem, which extends only to seven pages, concludes as follows : 


“at the word hy she rose 
In a fury not easy to tell but in prose; 

Come down, all ye Muses, by pairs or by dozens, 

Bring with you your families, nieces and cousins, 

Tune, tune up your lyres, to describe, if you can, 

How the bustle was ended,—and how it began ! 

Teli the town, for I can't, how she took up a sword ; 

And as she chose to speak, made him write word for word ! 
Sing, sing away, girls, sing away for your lives— 

Or old maids ye shall die, all—and never be wives! 

Pr'ythee tell us the whole, how the supper was spoil'd ; 

How Arbuckle look’d nen sir George near ran wild ; 
How he wrote to Phil Stanhope, his word to make right good, 
And send him immediately orders for knighthood ; 

How the letter was seal'd, when the letter was carry'd, 

How the knight often curs’d the sad day he was marry'd ! 
How impatient my lady still waits the reply ; 

For a lady she swears she must live, and will die!” 








Ce a 
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Although Chesterfield, in what appears to be a vein of grave 
irony, compared the printer to Atticus, and in another epistle 
assured him that his character was clearly defined by the “mietate 
gravem ac meritis virum” of Virgil, he admitted that much 
of his own popularity in Ireland was owing to the advice 
received from the publisher of the “ Dublin Journal.” To the 
last years of his life the earl maintained a correspondence with 
Faulkner, perpetually professing the highest esteem for his 
“worthy friend ;” when the latter visited London, where 
he displayed the utmost prodigality in the magnificence of his 
entertainments, Chesterfield never failed to solicit his compan 
for some days, and complained seriously when the bookseller 
left England without dining at his house. In one of his letters 
in 1752, he urged Faulkner to undertake some literary 
work to transmit his name to posterity, after the example 
of the Aldi, Stephani, and other eminent printers, adding, 


“ You have, moreover, one advantage, which the greatest of 
your typographical predecessors had not. They were never perso- 
nally acquainted with Horace, Virgil, Cicero, and others, whose pro- 
duction they brought to light, but were obliged to exhibit them in 
the always imperfect, often deformed, state in which they found 
them, in ragged and wori-eaten vellum and parchment. Whereas 
you have been always at the fountain-head; you have not only 
“lena and read, but you have heard Swift, Berkeley, and all the 

est authors of the Irish Augustan age. You have conversed with, 
you have been informed, and, to my knowledge, consulted, by them. 
Should you ask me, my friend, what sort of work I would particu- 
larly point out to you, I can only answer, consult your genius, which 
will best direct you; if it does not Jead you, or rather hurry you, 
whether you will or not, into poetry, do not attempt verse, but take 
the more common manner of writing, which is prose. Cicero him- 
self had better have done so. A Typographia Hibernica, which no 
man in the kingdom is more capable of doing well than yourself, 
would be a useful work, and becoming your character. I do not 
recommend to you any ludicrous performances ; they must flow na- 
turally, or they are good for nothing ; and though, were it only by 
your long and amicable collision with Sheridan, Delany, Swift, and 
others, you must be very strongly impregnated with particles of wit 
and humour, yet I take your natural turn to be grave and philoso- 
phical. A collection of Anas would admit of all subjects, and in a 
volume of Swiftiana, you might both give and take a sample of your- 
self by slipping in some Faulkneriana; the success of which would, 
I am persuaded, engage you to go further. Biography should, in 
my mind, be your next step, for which you appear to be thoroughly 
qualified, by the clear and impartial accounts which your hebdoma- 
dal labours give of the death of all people of note. ‘History would 
soon follow, which, in truth, vou have been writing these many 
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years, though, perhaps, without thinking so. What is history but a 
collection of facts and dates? Your Journal is a collection of 
facts and dates. Then what is your Journal but history? Our 
friend, the chief baron (Bowes), with whom I have often talked 
upon this subject, has always agreed with me that, in the fitness of 
things, it was necessary you should be an author; and I am very 
sure that, if you consult him, he will join with me in exhorting you 
to set about it forthwith. Whenever you assume that character, 
I claim a very strong dedication with the first copy of the work, as 

an old friend, which, joking apart, I sincerely am.” 


Thus incited, Faulkner projected the publication of a work 
entitled “ Vitruvius Hibernicus,” containing “ the plans, ele- 
vations, and sections of the most regular and elegant build- 
ings, both public and private, in the kingdom of Ireland, 
with variety of new designs, in large folio plates, engraven on 
copper by the best hands, ‘and drawn either from the build- 
ings themselves, or the original designs of the architect, in 
the same size, paper, and manner of Vitruvius Brittannicus.” 
This book was to be printed on Irish paper, with descriptions 
of the buildings in Latin, French, and English; the plates 
were to be entirely executed by Irish artists, and the propo- 
sals state that, “we have now (1753) as good engravers in 
Dublin at this time as any in Paris or London.” It is much 
to be regretted that this work was not executed, as it would 
have filled a great blank in our local history. With the ex- 
ception of having been assaulted, during the political excite- 
ment of 1753, for inserting in his journal a paragraph stating 
that modern patriotism consisted in “ eating, drinking, and 
quarrelling,’* Faulkner’s career of prosperity continued un- 
interrupted for many years. He was one of the early mem- 
bers of the royal Dublin Society, and enjoyed the familiarity 
of the most distinguished men of his day who constantly fre- 
quented his house, the hospitalities of which have been com- 








* For this assertion, reflecting on the partizans of the earl of Kildare, 
he was severly castigated in a brochure with the following strange title : 
**Sir Tague O’Ragan’s address to the fellows of Trinity college, upon the 
late intended alteration of the language of our acts,and other interesting 
affairs relative to the kingdom. Withsome remarks on sir Tady Faulkner, 
printer in petto to the court party. To which are annexed some anec- 
dotes of the high priest, who finding himself abhorred by the brave and 
generous of a free country, is seized with such dejection of spirits, that 
he applys himself to the last recourse of all tyrants, viz: To drink 
himself into a torpid state of oblivion, London ( Dublin): printed at 
the sign of the mitre, after spitting its venom, scourged by the spirit of 
liberty into its native residence, Pandora’s box (1753).” 
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memorated by a Dublin writer who lived on terms of great 
intimacy with the printer : 


‘¢ Yet not with base ungrateful yoke meanwhile 
Good Faulkner galls his Heliconiaan guests, 
Nor after mode Curleian vilely pens 
His tuneful cattle, or confines to cribs 
Prescrib’d, but, flowing with abundant wealth, 
And splendid monarch of a stately dome, 
Commands his court in hospitable wise 
Be wide display’d, and with profound respect 
Poets accosts, and with accomplish’d hand 
Conducts officious into golden rooms, 

With couches furnish’d. Turkey carpets flame 
Beneath his feet, and bright with purple, show 
Heroes, embroider’d with surprising art, 

And martial arms, imbrued with streaming blood. 
Pure marble pillars of [talian vein 

Adorn his hearth, and, green with circling bays 
And ivy, bards, the greater on his right, 

On his left hand the lesser, long extinct, 
Returning into light their weapons wield, 

And breathe, and struggle on the pictur’d wall. 
And now the host, with living authors hem’d, 
The various products of their sundry toils 
Measures, and this he farther places, that 
Self-nearer, all in merit’s due degree, 

Nor spares his mellow wine, nor dishes rare, 
But, big of genius, and capacious heart, 

He pours his treasures eatable on board, 

And boon provokes his modest mates to pluck. 
The present favours of the bounteous gods, 
To celebrate glad carnivals, dissolve 

The frozen obstacles of anxious life, 

And heavy cares commit to sceptred heads. 
But, in the midst of heart-uniting cups, 

And free fruition of the joyous board, 

He feeds their fancies with examples fair, 

Of antient poets, and recounts their works 
And wit, immortal honour of the press. 

He then exhorts them, timorous of mind, 

And slow to venture on the task, to hope 

For equal bays, with rival rapture stung, 

And tenders with his own impartial hand, 
Already conscious of their claim, 

Nor barely promises Lucina’s part, 

But ample wages to his distich-wrights, 
Undmindful never of their high deserts. 

Nor hath he loaded only his approv’d, 

His faithful slaves with honourable hire, 

Their infant Muses usher’d into light, 
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And bound their labours to eternal fame, 
But also poets, long consign’d to night, 
And coop’d in prison (editor divine !) 
Republish’d and restor’d to face of Time.” 


In the year 1762 Samuel Foote, the witty dramatist and actor, 
fearing to carry out his design of bringing Dr. Johnson on the 
stage, resolved to substitute George Faulkner, whom he had 
met in London, and accordingly produced a fac simile of the 
printer, in the character of Peter Parapraph, in the ‘“Orators.” 
This piece, written to ridicule the then fashionable custom of 
public lectures on oratory, was first performed in the ct 
market theatre at two o'clock in the day; and, strangely 
enough, its success was chiefly owing to the character of Peter 
Paragraph. On its appearance, Chesterfield wrote to Faulkner 
pressing him to take law proceedings against Foote, and vo- 
lunteering his services in managing the prosecution. This 
advice not having been followed, the actor came to Dublin, 
and announced the “ Orators” for performance at Smock-alley 
theatre. Faulkner, determined to have the play damned. 
purchased a number of tickets, which he presented to all the 
people in his employment, with directions to attend the first 
representation and hiss the actors from the stage. Certain of 
success, he seated himself in an obscure corner of the play- 
house to enjoy the result of the stratagem. In this, however, 
he was fated to be cruelly disappointed, for— 


“ When Foote, with strong judgment, and genuine wit, 
Upon all his peculiar absurdities hit,” 


the actor’s triumph was complete, and none applauded more 
vehemently than Faulkner’s employés, Next morning he was 
further chagrined by every one connected with his estab- 
lishment, asserting that he himself had been on the stage, on 
the previous night, and that nothing could be further from 
their ideas than to hiss their kind employer. Faulkner con- 
sequently became a general object of ridicule, and could 
neither walk the streets nor stand at his own door without 
being annoyed. Although the desire of pecuniary profit in- 
duced him to print and sell the obnoxious play in his shop, 
he brought an action against the author for libel, and 
succeeded in obtaining a verdict before judge Robinson, who 
compared Foote to Aristophanes and Faulkner to Socrates ; 
adding that the Heathen philosopher was nothing the worse of 
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the comparison. Foote, having been obliged to enter into q 
compromise for the amount of damages, revenged himself by 
bringing the judge, jury, and lawyers on the stage at the 
Haymarket in a petite piéce, entitled the “Trial of Samuel 
Foote, esq., for a libel on Peter Paragraph.” The scene was 
laid in the Four courts, Dublin, the dramatis persone 
consisting of the judge, counsellor Quirk, and counsellor 
Demur ; the latter opened the case as follows :— 


My lord—I am counsel against this Mr. Foote, and a pretty per- 
son this Foote is, every inch of him [coughs]. You may say 
that [a deep cough] ; but I should be glad to know what right, now, 
this Foote has to be any body at all but himself. Indeed, my lord, 
I look upon it that he may be indicted for forgery [coughing]. 
Every body knows that it is a forgery to take off a man’s hand; and 
why not as bad to take off a man’s leg? Besides, my lord, it con- 
cerns yourself—yourself, for, God willing, I don’t despair, in a little 
time, of seeing your lordship on the stage. A pretty sort of busi. 
ness this, that your lordship is to be taken off the bench, there, 
where you are sitting, without your knowing anything at-all at-all 
of the matter, and all the while that, to your thinking, you are pass. 
ing sentence here, in the Four courts, you may, for what you can 
tell, be hearing causes in the Haymarket. So that, gentlemen of 
the jury, if you have a mind to keep yourselves to yourselves, and 
not suffer any body else to be, but you yourselves, and your 
lordship does not choose to be in London whilst you are living in 
Dublin, you will find the prisoner Foote guilty. 

** Judge.—I agree entirely with my brother Demur that this 
Foote is a most notorious offender, and ought to be taken measure 
of, and taught how dangerous a thing it is for him to tread upon 
other people’s toes ; and so, as my brother observes, to prevent his 
being so free with other people’s legs—we will lay him by the 
heels. 

“© Quirk,—My lord, I move to quash this indictment, as irregular, 
and totally void of precision:—it is there said that Foote did, by 
force of arms, imitate the lameness, &c. of said Peter Paragraph.— 
Now, as we conceive this imitation could not be executed by the 
arms, but by the legs only, we apprehend the leaving out legs, and 
putting in arms, corrupts and nullifies the said indictment. 

‘* Demur.—F y, brother Quirk, the precedents are all quite clear 
against you ; vide sergeant Margin’s Reports, cap. ix. page 42, line 
6, Magra against Murg. Magra was indicted for assaulting, by 
force of arms, said Murg, by giving him a kick in the breech, and it 
was held good. 

«¢ Judge.—Where, brother Demur ? 

“« Demur.—Chap. ix. page 42, line 6, Magra against Murg. 

« Judge.—Magra against Murg. 

«« Demur.—And in the same book, notwithstanding the same ob- 
jection, Phelim O’Flanagan, for the murder of his wife, was found 
guilty of manslaughter. 
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“ Quirk.—My lord— 
«“ Judge.—You are, brother, out of season in your objection ; 
ou are too early; we will first find the traverser guilty of the 
indictment, and then we will consider if the indictment is good for 
any thing or not. 

‘© Demur.—Yes, that is the rule—that is the law, every word 
of it. 

«© Quirk.—I submit. 

«« Demur.—Now, we will proceed to fix the fact upon Foote. Call 
Dermit O’Dirty.—This is a little bit of a printer’s devil. 

‘© Quirk.—We object to this witness. 

«* Demur.—Why so? 

«« Quirk.—He was convicted last Trim assizes of perjury, and 
condemned to be whipped. ‘ 

« Judge.—And was he whipped ? 

“ Quirk.—-No, my lord, he ran away from the gaoler. 

“ Judge.—Is he in court ? 

«« Demur.—Y es. 

« Judge.—Why, in his present state, O’Dirty is, doubtless, an in- 
competent witness; for, not having suffered the law, the books aver 
he cannot be believed ; but in order to restore his credit at once— 
here, gaoler, take O’Dirty into the street, and flog him handsomely; 
he will, by that means, become rectus in curia, and his testimony ad- 
mitted of course. 

« Demur.—Ay, that is the law: I have often known the truth 
whipped out of a man; but your lordship has found the way to flog 
it into him again.” 

Counsellor Quirk then applies for an information against 
Peter Paragraph for libelling himself by printing and publish- 
ing the ‘‘Orators,” which is granted by the judge, who 
states: “ Whilst I sit here, I will take care that none of the 
king’s subjects shall take the liberty to libel themselves ;” 
and the piece concludes with the following lines*, written and 


spoken by Foote :— 


‘* At Athens once, fair queen of arms and arts, 
There dwelt a citizen of modern parts ; 
Precise his manner, and demure his looks, 
His mind unletter’d—though he dealt in books : 
Amorous, though old: though dull, loved repartee, 
And penn’d a paragraph most daintily. 
He aim’d at purity in all he said, 
And never once omitted eth or ed ; 





* The words printed in italics were lisped exactly in the style of 
Faulkner, who had been deprived of several front teeth by a fall 
from a horse. The observation relative to ‘‘pona, pede claudo,”’ 
was verified in the case of Foote, who lost one of his legs four years 
after ridiculing Faulkner’s misfortune. 
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In hath and duth, was seldom known to fail, 
Himself the hero of each little tale; 

With wits and lords this man was much delighted, 
And once (it hath been said) was near being knighted. 
One Aristophanes, a wicked wit, 

Who never heeded grace in what he wit, 

Had mark’d the manners of this Grecian sage, 
And, thinking him a subject for the stage, 

Had from the lumber cull’d, with curious care, 
His voice—his looks—his gestures, gait, and air, 
His affectation, consequence, and mien, 

And boldly launch’d him on the comic scene ; 
Loud peals of plaudits through the circles ran, 
All felt the satire—for all knew the man. 

Then Peter—Petros was his classic name, 
Fearing the loss of dignity and fame, 

Toa grave lawyer, in a hurry, flies, 

Opens his purse, and begs his best advice, 

The fee secur’d, the lawyer strokes his band— 
‘ The case you put, I fully understand. 

The thing is plain, from Cocos’s Reports, 

For rules of poetry arn’t rules of courts. 

A libel this—I’ll make the mummer know it,’ 
A Grecian constable took up the poet ; 
Restrain’d the sallies of his laughing muse, 
Call’d harmless humour—scandalous abuse. 
The bard appeal’d from this severe decree, 

The indulgent public set the prisoner free ; 
Greece was to him—what Dublin is to me.” 


After this event, Faulkner was allowed to rest undisturbed 
until the year 1770, when a dispute arose between him and 
his friend Howard, occasioned by an advertisement in the 
“ Dublin Journal” announcing the publication of the “ Mon- 
strous magazine, containing whatever tends to extort amaze- 
mont in art and nature, fact or fiction; occasionally interspersed 
with the impossible. Inscribed to the incomparable author 
of ‘Almeyda, or the rival kings ;’ as also the tragedy of Tarah, 
and other literary productions, in hopes of his future favours. 
A continual fire of epigrams from the columns of “ Hoey’s 
Mercury,” widened the breach, and in 177], both Faulkner 
and Howard, to their great consternation, were suddenly 
made the laughing stock of the entire town, by the publication 
in the “ Mercury ” of a satire in prose and verse entitled an 
“* Epistle to Gorges Edmond Howard, esqr.; with notes, 
explanatory, critical, and historical, by George Faulkner, esq. 
and alderman.” Jephson, the principal author of this pro- 
duction, dined with a large party at Faulkner’s house on the 
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day before the appearance of the “ Epistle,” and found himself 
in an exceedingly awkward position, when the host rose to inform 
his guests of the intended publication, and repeatedly toasted 
the health of its author. This piece ran through nine editions 
and was considered at the time one of the most witty works of 
the kind ever published in Ireland; the following note from it 
was intended as a parody on the style of “ George Faulkner, 
printer, bookseller, and author of the Dublin Journal :’— 


“He hath lived with the first wits of the present age in great 
credit, and upon a footing of much intimacy and kindness. He is 
well known to have been the particular friend of the dean of St. 
Patrick’s, and at this moment corresponds with the earl of 
Chesterfield, whose letters will be published by him imme. 
diately after the demise of the said earl, He was sent to 
Newgate by the house of commons, in the year 1735, for his 
steadiness in prevaricating in the cause of liberty; and sworn 
an alderman in Dublin in the year 1770: fined for not serving the 
office of sheriff in the year 1768. His Journal (to which he hath 
lately added a fourth column) is circulated all over Europe, and 
taken in at the coffee-houses in Constantinople, besides Bath, Bris- 
tol, Boston, Tunbridge Wells, Brighthelmstone, Virginia and Eyre 
Connaught. In his paragraphs he hath always studied the pros- 
perity and honour of his native country, by strenuously decrying 
whisky, projecting cellars, holes made by digging for gravel in the 
high roads, voiding of excrements in the public streets, throwing 
of squibs, crackers, sky-rockets, and bone-fires ; by which many lives 
are iost, men, women, and children maimed; sick persons disturbed 
out of their sleep ; eyes burnt out, and horses startled ; recommend. 
ing it to archbishops, dukes, lords, privy counsellors, generals, colo- 
nels, field-officers, and captains, to fall down precipices, tumble into 
cellars, be overturned by rubbish thrown in the streets, in order to 
remove nuisances ; dissuading all bloods, bucks, smarts, rapparees, 
and other such infernal night-walkers, from committing manslaughter 
upon pigs, hackney horses, watchmen’s lanterns and other enormi- 
ties: profane cursing and swearing, and breaking the Sabbath, and 
the commandments ; exclaiming against the importation of potatoes, 
and advising to grow more corn; inciting to virtue by characters 
in his Journal, and calling upon the magistrates to do their duty. 
The earl of Chesterfield compareth him unto Atticus a Roman, 
baronet, and sundry other compliments. N.B.—His nephew Todd 
continueth to make the best brawn, and hath lately imported a large 
quantity of James's powders. Besides the great men above mentioned, 
as dean Swift and the earl of Chesterfield, who at present correspond 
with the author hereof, he hath the most kind, affectionate, and 
complimentary letters from the celebrated Mr. Pope, of which the 
following under-written epistle is a copy, ‘To Mr. George Faulk- 
ner, bookseller in Dublin. Sir, I hear you have lately published an 
edition of Doctor Swifts works: send it to me by the first opportu- 
nity, and assure the dean that I am ever, his sincere and affectionate 
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servant, Alexander Pope.’ Also the following most friendly | 
from the famous Mr. Wilkes. ‘To alderman Faulkner, Dublin, 
Sir, as I have no further occasion for your Journal, I desire you 
will discontinue sending it to your humble servant, John Wilkes.’ ” 


This production was followed by another burlesque poem 
entitled an “ Mpistle from Gorges Edmond Howard, esquire, 
to alderman G. Faulkner, with notes, &c. by the alderman 
and other authors,” in which Howard is represented addressing 
the bookseller as follows :— 


‘ And who, do you think, were the junto of writers, 
The dull annotators, and dogg’rel enditers, 
The witlings employ’d to be-note and be-rhime us, 
But Courtenay the scribbler, and Jephson the mimus, 
Pert Dennis* the doctor, that ignorant wight, 
And Simcox, whose name | should blush to recite ; 
With, oh my dear George, what I grieve should be said, 
Our noble chief ruler himself at their head !” 


This was the last attack made upon Faulkner, but the per- 
secution of Howard was maintained for some time with 
malignant wit and pertinacity. Having been dissuaded by 
Chesterfield from printing a projected quarto edition of Swift 
in a magnificent style, Faulkner in 1772, published the dean’s 
works in twenty volumes octavo. ‘The notes, chiefly written 
by himself in that unconnected style which subjected him to 
so much ridicule, form the groundwork of all editions of 
Swift’s works, and were largely drawn on by sir Walter Scott, 
whose editorial mistakes we had occasion to notice on a former 
occasion. ‘There is, however, a blot on the character of 
Faulkner, which it would be unjust to overlook. When lord 
Orrery, the unsuccessful translator of Pliny, essayed to gain 
a reputation by libelling the man, to whom during life he had 
exhibited the meanest sycophancy, he found a publisher in— 


“ The sordid printer, who, by his influence led 
Abused the fame that first bestow’d him bread.” 


Faulkner’s conduct, in publishing Orrery’s malignant 
attack on Swift, excited merited reprobation, and he received 
severe castigation both in prose and verse. An anony- 
mous writer of the day stigmatised him as a man, “ who 
ungratefully endeavoured to bespatter the noble patriot, who 


ad 


* Dennis, one of lord Townshend's chaplains, was, like his associates, 
remarkable for wit, learning and social qualities. 
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rescued him from poverty and slavery, a patriot whose laurels 
will ever bloom, while the word liberty is understood in Ire- 
land ;” while one of his epigrammatic assailants exclaims :— 
“‘ A sore disease this scribbling itch is ! 
His lordship, in his Pliny seen, 
Turns madame Pilkington in breeches, 
And now attacks our patriot dean. 


What! libel his friend when laid in ground : 
Nay, good sir, you may spare your hints, 

His parallel at last is psa 
For what he writes George Faulkner prints.” 

The bookseller had, nevertheless, one quality, which in the 
eyes of his own generation, considerably extenuated the vice of 
ingratitude. Noman in Dublin was more famed for hospitality 
and good fellowship. At his new house* a constant series of 
entertainments was maintained on a most magnificent scale, 
and among his guests were to be found men of the first rank 
and importance in the country. A dramatist and essayist of 
the last century, who was a constant visitor at the distinguished 
literary assemblies at Dilly’s and Dodsley’s in London, has left 
following notice of an entertainment at George Faulkner’s 

louse :— 


“‘] found myself in a company so miscellaneously and whimsically 
classed, that it looked more like a fortuitous concourse of oddities, 





* Faulkner superintended in person the building of this house which 
was actually erected without stairs. Jephson makes him account for 
the mistake in the following ludicrous style :—‘‘ When my house was 
building, I happened to be out of the way one morning, penning an 
advertisement for an agreeable companion to pay half the expense of a 
post-chaise, to see that stupendous curiosity of nature, the Giant’s 
Causeway, about which ’tis still a doubt amongst the learned, whether 
it be done in the common way by giants, or whether it be an effort of 
spontaneous nature, and my house was erected without any staircase ; 
whereby the upper stories were rendered useless, unless by the com- 
munication ofa ladder placed in the street. But upon considering my 
misfortune in wanting my member, and the carelessness of hackney 
coachmen, who drive furiously through the streets at all hours, in a state 
of drunkenness from the spirituous liquors, whereby the ladder might 
be shook or thrown down when I was ascending it, I thought it better 
to rebuild my house, and it has at present a staircase, by which there is 
a convenient and elegant communication between all parts of said 
tenement. It is somewhat remarkable that my house in Essex street 
had no staircase, whereby nature seemeth to point out, that having but 
one leg, I ought not to attempt climbing, and should always remain on 
the groundfloor.” Faulkner’s house, now known as no. 15 Parliament- 


street, is at present occupied by messieurs Robert Cordner and co., 
fringe and lace manufacturers. 
20 
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jumbled together from all ranks, orders and descriptions, than the 
effect of invitation and design. Description must fall short in the 
attempt to convey any sketch of that eccentric being to those, who 
have not read him in the notes of Jephson, or seen him in the 
mimickry of Foote, who in his portraits of Faulkner found the on! 
sitter, whom his extravagant pencil could not caricature; for he 
had a solemn intrepidity of egotism, and a daring contempt of absur- 
dity, that fairly outfaced imitation, and like Garrick’s ode on 
Shakspear, which Johnson said ¢ defied criticism ;’ so did George in 
the original spirit of his own perfect buffoonery, defy caricature. 
-He never deigned to join in the laugh he had raised, nor seemed to 
have a feeling of the ridicule he had provoked; at the same time 
that he was pre-eminently and by preference the butt and buffoon of 
the company, he could find openings and opportunities for hits of 
retaliation, which were such left-handed thrusts as few could parry: 
nobody could foresee where they would fall, nobody of course was 
forewarned, andas there was in his calculation but one supereminent 
character in the kingdom of Ireland, and he the printer of the Dub- 
lin Journal, rank was no shield against George’s arrows, which flew 
where he listed, and fixed or missed as chance directed, he cared not 
about consequences. He gave good meat and excellent claret in 
abundance ; I sat at his table once from dinner till two in the morn- 
ing, whilst George swallowed immense potations with one solitary 
sodden strawberry at the bottom of the glass, which he said was 
recommended to him by his doctor for its cooling properties. He 
never lost his recollection or equilibrium the whole time, and was in 
excellent foolery ; it was a singular coincidence, that there was a 
person in company, who had received his reprieve at the gallows, 
and the very judge, who had passed the sentence of death upon him. 
This did not in the least disturb the harmony of the society, nor 
embarrass any human creature present. All went off perfectly 
smooth, and George, adverting to an original portrait of dean Swift, 
which hung in his room, told us abundance of excellent and 
interesting anecdotes of the dean and himself with minute precision, 
and an importance irresistibly ludicrous. There was also a portrait 
of his late lady Mrs. Faulkner, which either made the painter or 
George a liar, for it was frightfully ugly, whilst he swore she was 
the most divine object in creation. In the mean time he took credit 
to himself for a few deviations in point of gallantry, and asserted 
that he broke his leg in flying from the fury of an enraged husband, 
whilst Foote constantly maintained that he fell down an area with a 
tray of meat upon his shoulder, when he was journeyman toa 
butcher: I believe neither of them spoke the truth. George pro- 
secuted Foote for lampooning him on the stage of Dublin; his 
counsel the prime serjeant compared him to Socrates, and his libeller 
to Aristophanes ; this I believe was all that George got by his course 
of law, but he was told he had the best of the bargain in the com- 
pertain, and sat down contented under the shadow of his laurels. 
n process of time he became an alderman ; I paid my court to him 
in that character, but I thought he was rather marred than mended 
by his dignity. George grew grave and sentimental, and sentiment 
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and gravity sat as ill upon George,* as a gown and a square cap 
would upon a monkey.” 


Notwithstanding his unrestrained indulgence in the good 
things of this life, “ the prince of Dublin printers” lived to a 
very advanced age ; and his death, on the 30th August, 1775, 
was caused by a distemper, contracted while dining with some 
friends at a tavern in the suburbs of the city. Faulkner having 
left no children, his property devolved to his nephew, ‘Thomas 
Todd, who assumed his uncle’s surname, obtained the appoint- 
ment of printer to the city, and continued to carry on the pub- 
lishing establishment till his death in 1798. The Dublin 
Journal” maintained a drowsy career for some years after the 
decease of its founder, until towards 1790, when it became :¢ 
violent partizan paper, under the management of the once no- 
torious John Giffard. 


«This person, better known by the complimentary soubriquet of the 
‘dog in office,’ was brought up in the Blue coat hospital. He was taken 
by the hand by a person of the name of Thwaites, a brewer, and was 
brought up to the business of an apothecary. He married a young 
woman in humble life, in the county of Wexford, and set up as an 
apothecary, in the town of Wexford, but got maltreated in a 
brawl with a man of the name Miller in that town, and removed to 


* He was a man ‘‘ something under the middle size, but when sitting 
looked tolerably lusty, his body being rather large; his features were 
manly, his countenance pleasing though grave ; and his whole aspect not 
destitute of dignity ; his limbs were well formed, and in his youth he 
was strong and active” Another writer tells us that George Faulkner 
was ‘‘a fat little man, with a large well powdered wig and brown clothes,” 
and adds—‘‘ one day, passing through Parliament street, Dublin, George 
Faulkner, the printer, was standing at his own shop-door ; I was induced 
to stare in at a bust on the counter. He observed me, and by the port- 
folio under my arm, knew I was a pupil at the royal Academy. I 
remained in fixed attention, when he kindly invited me in to look at the 
bust, saying it was the head of his friend and patron dean Swift. To 
display it in all its different views, he turned it round and about for me, 
and then brought me up stairs to see the picture of Swift.” The bust 
here referred to, was executed by Cunningham, the sculptor, noticed at 
page 511 ; and was intended to be placed outside of a round window in 
Faulkner's house, looking towards Essex street, where the bracket 
erected for it may still beseen. The exhibition of the bust in Faulkner’s 
shop while he was publishing lord Orrery’s work, occasioned the follow. 
ing epigram :— 

“ Faulkner! for once zon have some judgment shown, 
By representing Swift transformed to stone, 


For could he thy ingratitude have known, 
Astonishment itself the work had done!" 


The bust was presented in 1776, by Thomas Todd Faulkner, to St 
Patrick’s cathedral, where it stands over Swift's monument, 
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Dublin, where he set up in the business of an apothecary, in Fish. 
amble-street, in 1771. In that year a Mr. John Giffard, a cooper, 
of Price’s-lane, Fleet-street, died in Dublin, but whether a relative 
or not of the former I cannot say; and the following year his name 
is found in the list of common councilmen. As his prospects bright- 
ened, he changed his residence to College-street, then to Grafton. 
street, and finally to Suffolk-street, in 1790. He distinguished him- 
self early for the violence of his democratic principles, became a 
member of the volunteer association, and declaimed, in unmeasured 
terms, against parliamentary corruption, tyranny, and English in- 
fluence. Patriotism, however, and the glory acquired in the volun- 
teer service, brought no money into the pocket of Mr. John Giffard, 
and in a little time, to the amazement of his friends, he suddenly 
changed his politics, reviled his former associates, and was duly ad- 
vanced and encouraged by his new confederates. The first notoriety 
he acquired was in the discharge of the humble duties of director of 
the city watch. In this office he had given some offence to the colle- 
gians, and this powerful and lawless body decreed the honours of 
a public pumping to Mr. John Giffard. As they were in the habit 
of beating the watch with impunity, and even breaking open houses 
for the purpose of seizing persons who had offended them, they 
proceeded to Giffard’s house in a tumultuous manner, and com. 
menced the demolition of his doors and windows. Giffard man- 
fully defended his house, repulsed the assailants, and shot one of the 
young rioters in the wrist. From this time, though Giffard did not 
throw physic to the dogs, the fortunate dog was himself thrown 
into office. He filled no particular post or definable situation, but 
was a man of all work of a dirty kind at the castle, and a hanger- 
on of Clare and the Beresfords. In the spring of 1790, Giffard’s 
Shaan insolence had already reached the acme of its audacity. 

fe attacked Mr. Curran in the streets at noon-day, for alluding, in 
his place in parliament, to the large sums of money squandered on 
subordinate agents and partizans of administration. The circum- 
stances of this insult are detailed in a letter of Mr. Curran to the 
right honourable major Hobart, the secretary, demanding the dis- 
missal of this menial of the government from his post in the reve- 
nue. ‘Aman of the name of Giffard,’ he states, ‘a conductor of 
your press, a writer for your government, your notorious agent in 
the city, your note-taker in the house of commons, in consequence 
of some observation that fell from me in the house, on your prodi- 
gality, in rewarding such a man with the public money, for such 
services, had the audacity to come within a few paces of me in the 
most frequented part of the city, and shake his cane at me in a 
manner that, notwithstanding his silence, was not to be misunder- 
stood.’ Curran, despising the menial, held the master responsible 
for the insolence of the servant, and a duel between him 
and major Hobart was the consequence. Just previously to 
the trial of Hamilton Rowan in 1794, for a seditious libel, it was 
found necessary to have a jury which could be relied on for a con- 
viction, and a sheriff that could be trusted in such an emergency. 
Mr. Giffard was made sheriff some months previously to the trial, 
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‘a jury of the right sort’ was impannelled, and Hamilton Rowan was 
sent to Newgate. Mr. Giffard was at this time, by lord Clare’s pa- 
tronage and protection, on the high road to preferment under go- 
vernment, and its countenance had already enabled him to become 
the chief proprietor of the ‘Dublin Journal.’ From the time it 
came into his hands, its violence, virulence, vulgarity, and men- 
dacity, were of so extreme a character, that in the present day, 
its advocacy would be held detrimental and disgraceful to any 
forty: Yet its editor was patronised, and preferred to places of 
1onour and emolument by the administration, and especially fa- 
voured with the countenance and confidence of lord Clare. Indeed, 
none but the most worthless and unscrupulous men were selected 
for his favour, or fitted to be his agents.” 


A perpetual war raged between the “ Dublin Journal” and 
the “ Press,” the organ of the United Irishmen. The go- 
vernment paper always figured in the columns of the “ Press” 
as the “ dog’s journal ;” while the office in Parliament-street* 
where it was published received the name of “il grotto del 
cane.” 

The fate of Ryan, printer of the paper, who fell in the 
struggle with lord Edward Fitz Gerald, in Thomas-street, and 
the death of Giffard’s son, in an engagement with the peasan- 
try in Kildare, were not calculated to mollify the editor of 











* The principal occupants of Parliament-street in the last cen- 
tury were woollen drapers and mercers. When colonel Arthur 
Wellesley was about leaving Dublin, to commence his brilliant 
career, he committed to Thomas Dillon, a wealthy woollen dra- 
per, who opened a shop in this street in 1782, the care of dis- 
charging the numerous debts which he had contracted while in 
Ireland; Mr. Dillon subsequently resided at Mount Dillon, county 
Dublin. General Thomas Russell, whom the English government had 
banished to the Continent, without trial, for having engaged with the 
United Irishmen in their efforts to procure Catholic emancipation and 
parliamentary reform, was arrested by major Sirr at half-past nine 
o’clock on the night of the 9th of September, 1803, at his temporary 
residence on the second floor of the house No. 28, Parliament-street, 
belonging to a goldsmith named Muley. Fifteen hundred pounds 
were offered for the capture of Russell, who had come to Ireland 
to aid Robert Emmet: the proclamation describes him as ‘‘a tall 
handsome man, about five feet eleven inches high, dark complexion, 
aquiline nose, large black eyes, with heavy eye-brows, good teeth, full 
chested, walks generally fast and upright, and has a military appear- 
ance; is about forty-eight years of age, speaks fluently, with a clear 
distinet voice, and has a good address.’”’ He was tried at Downpatrick, 
and executed on 2Ist October, 1803. Russell was one of the most 
amiable and accomplished men of his day, and he died professing the 
sentiments of religion and philanthropy which had distinguished his 
career through life. 
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the “ Dublin Journal,” who continued to pursue his violent ca- 
reer. His detestation of the pope and his adoration of king 
William he carried to an excess quite ridiculous; in fact, on both 
subjects,” says a Protestant writer, “he seemed occasionally 
delirious.” In 1803 he publicly objected to Grattan’s voting 
at the city election: the overwhelming invective which the 
orator poured forth on this occasion has been preserved b 
the candidate whom he came forward to support :—“ Mr. 
Sheriff, when I observe the quarter from whence the objection 
comes, I am not surprised at its being made! It proceeds 
from the hired traducer of his country—the excommunicated 
of his fellow-citizens—the regal rebel—the unpunished ruffian 
—the bigoted agitator! In the city a firebrand—in the 
court a liar—in the streets a bully—in the field a coward !— 
And so cbnoxious is he to the very party he wishes to espouse, 
that he is only supportable by doing those dirty acts the less 
vile refuse to execute.” Giffard, thunderstruck, lost his usual 
assurance ; and replied, in one single sentence, “ I would spit 
upon him in a desert !,”—which vapid and unmeaning exclama- 
tion was his sole retort. After the unsuccessful result of 
Robert Emmet’s attempt in 1803, the services of the editor 
of the “ Dublin Journal” became comparatively unimportant to 
government. One of Giffard’s last acts, in his editorial 
capacity, was the suspension of a huge placard from an upper 
window of the house in Parliament-street, contradicting, 
in rather unmeasured terms, a report circulated through 
the city, that Dr. Patrick Duigenan, the notoriously violent 
champion of Protestant ascendancy, had, on his death-bed, 
become a convert to the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome. 

It should, however, in justice, be stated that Giffard, not- 
withstanding his strong political and religious prejudices, never 
allowed the acerbities of party feeling to impede the dictates of 
benevolence ; and in private life he was always found to be a 
steadfast and generous friend. As proprietor of the new. paper 
he was succeeded by Mr. Walter Thom, whose connection with 
it ceased shortly previous to his death in June 1824, and the 


last nuinber of the “ Dublin Journal’ appeared in the year 
L825. 
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|. The Personal Adventures of “ Our Own Correspondent” in 
Italy. By Micuarrt Burke Honan, 2 vols, 8vo. Chapman 
and Hall. London: 1852. 

2. Hungary in 1851: With an Experience of the Austrian 
Police. By Cuartes Lorine Brace, 1 vol 8vo. Bentley. 
London: 1852 


Or Mr. Michael Burke Honan, the late Italian correspondent 
of the Zimes, we knew very little until we had read the vo- 
lumes before us, and however much we were willing to concede 
to his second* attempt in this peculiar line of composition, 
we found all our good nature deeply and severely tried. He 
seems, from his book, to belong to the cmfima species of a very 
comprehensive genus, who are encountered, in swarming 
crowds, in most of the large or gay continental cities. Men 
who mistake a presuming flippancy for the genuine open- 
heartedness of an Irishman, and who, whether met at Vienna, 
at Naples, at Paris, or at Baden, make us regret that better 
taste, or a truer regard for Ireland, does not regulate their 
conduct and their words. We expected incident and amusing 
details from the title of the book, and remembering how a 
friend of ours, connected with a well-known London paper, 
had been detained for some days between the contending 
armies of Denmark and the Dutchies, his chief extra covering 
being a blanket, and his only dry seat, like Lover’s Rory 
O’ More, a gridiron, we hoped that one enjoying opportunities 
so extended as those of Mr. Honan, would have given us 
something more interesting than the gossip of the coudisse, 
the bald ; romance of the feuwz/eton, or imitations of the Irish 
brogue only calculated to pass as genuine at the Coal-Hole, or 
the C yder Cellars, in the haziest hours of their frequenters. 

That Mr. Honan is a gentleman we believe, that he is a 
man of much and wide experience is clear, beyond all doubt. 
He tells us :— 


‘‘ For more than twenty years I have done nothing but run from 
one battle-field to another,—from civil war to civil war,—from shot 
and shell to shell and shot,—having all the danger and fatigue of the 
campaign without a soldier’s honour, and being expected to see 
everything, t to know everything, and have the map of the world at 
my fingers’ ends. 





* Mr. Honan’‘s first work was entitled, The Court and Camp of Don 
Carlos. Macrone. London: 1836, 
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“I, the least worthy of foreign correspondents, have witnessed 
nearly all the great events that disturbed the world since 1827, | 
began my career, on behalf of the ‘ Morning Herald,’ by joining 
General Clinton’s expedition to Portugal ; then I had a slight taste 
of the revolution of 1830 in Paris; and next was seen at Brussels, 
when the Dutch were driven out. From thence I went to observe 
how Don Pedro maintained his little army within the walls of 
Oporto, in 1832, and passed from that exciting scene to Madrid, in 
good time to hail the opening of the Christina and Carlist feud, or, 
to speak more properly, the petticoat war between the Neapolitan 
and Portuguese princesses, by the result of which the fate of the 
Peninsula has been determined. 

‘«¢ From Madrid I was ordered to Constantinople, to see the Rus- 
sian standard flying at Scutari ; back again to Spain, after the king’s 
death; and from Madrid, in 1835, to the Congress of Toplitz. = 
1847, I preceded, on a mission from the ‘Times,’ the American 
army, in its march to the city of Mexico,—returned to Europe in 
time to witness the election of the present Pope,—was hurried from 
Rome to Grand Cairo, to see Mehemet Ali about the transmission 
of our Indian expresses, and, once more, found myself, in February, 
in my old quarters at Oporto, when the Junta ruled the roast, and, 
by an easy transition, from the Douro to the Tagus, when José 
Papos had his nose put out of joint, and Donna Maria was at liberty 
to say her life was her own.” 

This is certainly an account that excites hope and anxiety 
to peruse Mr. Honan’s book, and though many amusing, and 
some few useful, traits of character, and sketches of important 
events are given, yet we have, whilst reading the records of 
the author’s travels, been but too often forced to ery with 
Congreve’s Lady Wishfort, “Travel, quoth-a; ay, travel, 
travel, get thee gone, get thee gone ; get thee but far enough, 
to the Saracens, or the Tartars, or the Turks.” Had Mr. 
Honan been one of the literary heros of Pendennis, who 
haunt “The Back Kitchen” with the inimitable Hoolan. 
and Doolan, we could excuse his errors, but in an age like 
this, when the literary man is no longer a beggar, as in the 
days when Spenser wrote in Southampton’s antichamber, or 
Goldsmith fagged as the starved hack of Griffiths, we cannot 
palliate the conduct of a foreign correspondent, who, when 
his engagement has expired, never pauses to think that in vio- 
lating the secrets of his past employment, he compromises the 
position of his fellow correspondents. Had he been satisfied 
to write a book all slang and tittle tattle, we should never have 
troubled ourselves about him, and might have considered him, 
as the Newcastle artizans called the late Charles Matthews, “A 
Diverting Vagabond ;” we might have classed him with the 
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disappointed manager who went through the country telling 
his past experience, which he called “The Life of a Show 
man ;” but Mr. Honan is too important an author to be thus 
treated, he is over fifty years of age, he is rich enough to 
be gouty, he loved “ prima donnas and danseuses” in his youth, 
and was no shirker of the bottle. He confesses that he was 
Bacchus, but denies that he is Silenus, and having nothing to 
employ his hours, he publishes his book, and cries, we sup- 

ose, with Jack Falstaff, “‘ He that rewards me, Heaven reward 
him! IfI do grow great, I’ll grow less ; for I’ll purge, and 
leave sack, and live cleanly.” 

When Mr. Honan informs us of his methods of obtaining 
information from private sources, he reminds us of an elderly 
Gil Blas. He gloats over the information obtained by his 
aplomb and cunning, and in his Irish stories, in his affairs 
with milliners, and danseuses, he is something between 
Micky Free and Figaro. We have no doubt that he is 
an honest jovial fellow, and meeting him in the Palais Royal, 
we beg pardon, National, or on the Piazza Santa Trinita, 
he is, we dare say, just the man to slap on the shoulder, and 
cry to him, whilst you grasp his hand, “ How are you Mick, 
my boy, how is every inch of you?” But why did he write 
this book ? Let us first take an extract from him as Figaro— 
he wishes to obtain a copy of the Queen of Portugal’s speech, 
at the opening of the Chambers, in the year 1848. It was 
spoken on Monday, and appeared in the Zimes of Wednesday 


following :— 


“ There were three persons near the Queen in irresponsible situa- 
tions, to whom it was probable the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
speech was known, and with all three I was on terms of intimacy 
and friendship. Beginning, therefore, with the weakest, or least 
influential, I explained to Aim or her, how much it behoved me to 
know in what language Donna Maria would speak of her relations with 
the British cabinet, and that person being in a rabid state of Anglo- 
mania, assured me that the whole cabinet was convinced of the pru- 
dence of cultivating the best relations with Portugal’s ancient and 
faithful ally, and, in the warmth of argument, repeated to me nearly 
the words of the paragraph which had been agreed to at a council 
held the day before. 

«* Armed thus with the spirit of the discourse, so far as England 
was concerned, I waited on number two in my ascending scale, and, 
without letting that person know where I had found my informa- 
tion, prevailed on him or her to give me the very words to be used 
by her most glorious Majesty. 

‘‘This was a great point gained, and, if there my information 
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stopped, the paragraph would have been a valuable cadeau to the 
‘ Times ;’ but when was man content, and was not our own embol. 
nened by such success, still more ardently to pursue his plan for 
getting possession of the whole speech? I accordingly waited on 
number one, in whose hands I knew a copy of the document was, and 
having first led him or her to imagine that I had been furnished with 
all the material paragraphs, by showing the precise words of that 
relating to Great Britain, contrived to make the individual believe 
that the interest of Portugal would be materially served by antici- 
pating such satisfactory intelligence, and, above all, that he or she 
would find such a proof of confidence in me must one day or other 
be well repaid. 

‘* This reasoning prevailed, not without a discussion that lasted 
more than an hour, but at the end of which, I was promised a copy 
at half-past three in the afternoon. The starting of the steamer was 
fixed for three ; but though it might be supposed that my friend was 
acquainted with the fact, and that the hour he or she named was 
influenced by it, I did not express a word of doubt, but took another 
mode of making everything right. 

“Fortunately, the captain of the mail-steamer had, on one of his 
previous voyages, received some slight service at my hands, and 
when I asked him if he could not, if I were en rétard with my cor. 
respondence, drop down the river slowly, and not put to sea until I 
came aboard, he replied, with a hearty squeeze of the hand, ‘ All 1 
want is to get clear of the bar before night-fall, and I can spare you 
an hour, or even an hour and a half, if necessary.’ § In that case,’ re- 
joined ‘our own,’ ‘have paper, pen and ink, ready in your private 
cabin, and I will take care you shall be at sea by six o'clock.’ 

«‘ At half-past three I received a genuine copy of the speech ; at 
four I overhauled the packet at the Castle of Belem ; by five the 
document was translated, and fit for the compositors; and, long 
before daylight closed, the good ship had cleared the bar, and Captain 
N. B. C. D, exchanged cheers with me, as I dropt into a shore-boat, 
whilst he, putting on full steam, convinced me that my despatches 
were in good hands,” 


This was certainly quickly, and ably, accomplished ; let us 
now observe a specimen of the Micky Free style. Mick 
Honan is at Valleggio, and is anxious to secure good quarters, 
whilst watching the movements of Charles Albert and Ra- 
detzky. Through the kindness of a friend he is introduced to 
Don Pietro Ercole, and to his wife Donna Lucia, who give 
him a bed for one night, which he is resolved shall be hus as 
long as necessary, and thus he succeeds :— 3 

“I took care, in the first place, not to alarm Donna Lucia’s 
housewifery by any demands on her hospitality, or her domestic 
time. I sent in a small lamp and some wax-lights, dined at the 
Albergo, and passed up and down stairs with a velvet step, though I 
had nearly six feet height and fourteen stone weight to carry. The 
result was, that when I met the Signore and the Signora next day in 
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the passage, I was most kindly received by both, and the only com- 
plaints they made were, that I did not avail = more fully of the 
accommodation of the house, and give more freely orders to their 
servant. 

“Of course I replied in the most courteous terms, after which 
Don Pietro made me a low bow, and I remained alone with the Sig- 
nora. Now or never was the battle to be fought, and so thanking 
Donna Lucia for her hospitality, I made believe to take a final leave ; 
but it is not every day in the year that wild Irishmen are seen on the 
banks of the Mincio, and my charming hostess would not let me 
depart without obtaining some information about foreign parts. 

««* Where was I born ?’ 

«In Ireland.’ 

*** Of what religion ?” 

“«* A Roman Catholic, of course.’ 

*** You are then a Christian ?’ 

“* An ugly man, but a good Christian.’ 

«¢* Did you know the great O’Connell ?’ 

“* Did I not? he was my first cousin.’ 

“<* EF vero ?’ 

“© * Verissimo’ 

“* Qh! what a blessing it is to have a cousin of the great O'Con- 
nell under our roof!’ 

‘* A low bow on my part, and an eulogy of the character of the 
Agitator, in which I exhausted my power of rhetoric, and all the 
Italian I possessed ; after which Donna Lucia continued— 

“¢ He was a great man, an honest patriot, and a true Christian. 
He died at Genoa. It was in Italy he breathed his last sigh. How 
I love his memory! What can we do to show respect for his great 
name, or to do honour to his cousin ?’ 

“¢ Our own,’ again affecting to bid adieu :— 

«¢ Adieu, Donna Lucia, eternal thanks for your kind hospitality ; 
I must look out for a bed in the village, as I have business that de- 
tains me some days, and I cannot leave until I see the King.’ 

““¢ No, Signore, no; your bed is here: when the officer returns 
we will find him other apartments, but the cousin of the great patriot 
shall not leave our house. Oh! Don Pietro,’ to her husband now 
returned, ‘only think, this gentleman is an Irishman, a Christian, 
and a cousin of O’Connell’s ?’ 

““¢Of the great O’Connell; give me your hand, Signore; I am 
truly glad to see you, contentissimo.’ 

«<* He wants to leave us, Don Pietro, but I say no; the cousin of 
the illustrious Hibernian must remain here.’ 

««« Certainly, my dear wife ; you will do us that honor, Signore ?’ 

«“¢If I do not derange you.’ 

«© ¢ We loved him whilst he lived ; we cherish his memory now ; 
one of his blood is dear to us.’ 

««* You overpower me; I thank you in the name of his family and 
of my country ; you affect me almost to tears,’ 

«It was thus [ won my battle of the Mincio, and it was thus I 
established head-quarters which served me to the last day of the 


campaign. 
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‘I am, as you know, an Irishman and a Roman Catholic, and 
likewise a cousin of O’Connell (only seven times removed), ein as 
I did not share in the rent whilst he lived, I may be excused for 
getting a night’s lodging at the expense of his memory now that he 
is in the grave. Whatever may be said of the Agitator by enemies 
or partisans at home, there is but one opinion of his worth in all 
Roman Catholic society abroad. He is classed by all among the 
great patriots that history records, as a true friend to religion and 
to his country, and I will add, that no better recommendation to 
general good will and sympathy can be found than an association 
with his name, combined of course with the additional advantage of 
being yourself a Paddy-man, and a papist. 

‘* Don Pietro and Donna Lucia were never wearied of speaking of 
O’Connell, and whenever other subjects failed, I came out with a 
variety of anecdotes of which he was the hero, and gave numerous 
instances of his attachment to liberty and the Christian religion, b 
which term alone the Roman Catholic faith is understood abroad. 
I was many years since on most friendly terms with the Liberator, 
and in relating various scenes of his public life, and exhibiting the 
peculiarities of his manner, I had no occasion to draw on imagina.- 
tion, but merely to describe events which I had in person wit- 


nessed.”’ 


Mr. Honan, when grave, is sometimes very agreeable. Having 
seen much of the world, and being, from his profession, a quick 
and close observer, he has brought before the reader many 
scenes, and many interesting phases of life and character, in the 
fair lands where fate has cast the greater portion of his exist- 
ence; and yet, it is strange how well he has succeeded in car- 
rying out the objects of his mission in many of those countries. 
Ife arrived in Italy on the 25th of February, 1848, and felt 
himself in the “awkward position of having to write on the 
state of Italy, without any previous training for the subject.” 
A kind friend told him all that he required to know, and 
looking back zow, whilst reading these books, and recalling the 
trusting confidence with which we then relied on The Times’ 
“Own Correspondent,” we mentally resolve never again to 
believe too implicitly in the private information of that easy- 
virtued public instructress. Mr. Honan’s estimate of Austrian 
rule and misrule in the Lombardo-Venetian states is sufficiently 
accurate, and is as follows :— 

« At this period, the long-concealed detestation of Austria was 
openly avowed at Milan, and in all the great cities of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom. The nobility, middle classes, and populace, 
joined unanimously in the same sentiment, in all the great towns, 


and all waited only for a favourable opportunity to shake off a hated 
yoke. 
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« On the contrary, the rural population were either indifferent, or 
attached to Austrian dominion, for under the system that then pre- 
vailed, the occupier of the land paid no direct taxes whatever, and 
whenever he had cause of complaint it was against his landlord, and 
not against the government that he groaned. 

« All contributions were collected every six months from the pro- 
prietor, whilst the peasant shared with him half the produce, in 
some cases two-thirds, the latter finding oxen and the instruments of 
husbandry, and being provided with a home, and out-buildings ne- 
cessary to secure the crop, by the indulgent master. 

‘«‘ By this arrangement the peasantry enjoyed perfect independence, 
and the only person who suffered was the owner of the soil; as, in 
adverse seasons, he had to pay the prediale, or produce tax, on a 
valuation made in a former year, so that it more than once happened, 
that his half or his third, as the case might be, did not equal in 
amount the impost above quoted, and he literally got nothing, the 
occupier and the government absorbing the whole sum. 

“The peasant was further indulged by being permitted to strip 

from the mulberry trees such leaves as were necessary for the main- 
tenance of as many silk-worms as he could rear on his own premises. 
These arrangements, they say, tended to encourage habits of idleness 
in the rural population, and checked everything like improvement in 
the cultivation of the land; but this, at the same time rendered the 
people happy and contented, and who could complain, when before 
the owner touched a ducat, he who tilled the soil and his family were 
fed ? 
“‘ Moreover, I know not where improvement was required, as the 
bounty of Providence and the system of irrigation, which was in 
force even in the Mantuan shepherd’s time, have rendered the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom one of the most productive that Europe 
presents. The waters of the northern Alps flow in streams of fer- 
tility to the Mincio, the Adige and the Po, not omitting the Olio 
and the Adda, so that whilst a sub-drainage is everlastingly going on 
by the inclination of the land to the valley of the Po, surface irriga- 
tion is abundantly provided for. 

“In addition to these inducements for the peasantry to remain quiet, 
the Austrian government took care to occupy with its troops only 
the principal towns, and to leave the villages and the country free 
from the eye-sore of the Tedeschi uniform, 

“¢ How often have I asked the farmer:—‘ When did you last see 
the soldiery in these parts ?’? and how invariably did I receive this 
answer—* Why, sir, infies these late movements we rarely saw a 
white coat. Almost seven years ago a detachment passed in this 
neighbourhood. It was only on the high road between Milan and 
Venice, Mantua or Brescia, that the Austrian military were fre- 
quently seen, and, as far as we are concerned, we only knew of their 
existence by hearsay.’ 

“To this I may add, that the practice used by the Austrian tax- 
collectors towards the proprietors of the soil resembled, in a minor 
degree, the odious tithe system which prevailed some thirty years 
ago in Ireland. Good seasons and bad seasons made no difference 
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to the unpitying agent, and the forced levy on the proprietors’ torn 
property was inflicted at a period of the year when his b 
count was at the lowest ebb. 

« Notwithstanding these annoyances and drawbacks, the position 
of the Lombard proprietors in general was to be envied. N early all 
were wealthy, and the palaces, not only in Milan, but in every other 
large town, and the luxury in all displayed, convinced you, that so 
far as material prosperity was concerned, the gentry had nothing to 
complain of. 

‘*The revenues of some leading men were immense, and many of 
the principal nobility might compare their incomes to those of our 
great families, and I have seen nothing in the shape of luxurious 
display, not even in the Champs Elysée at Paris, which might be 
said so closely to rival Hyde Park in the season, as the Corso 
Orientale, at Milan, and the promenade of the Boulevards or Bas. 
tions connected with it. 

‘‘ This amazing prosperity and superfluity of wealth became, how- 
ever, the main spring of the public discontent, as the nobility were 
carefully excluded from office or influence, and they were merely 
allowed, like sheep, to graze and get fat in the rich pastures of their 
native land, provided that politics were excluded from their ordinary 
conversation, and that they patiently bore what was called the pa- 
ternal dominion of the Austrian bayonet. 

“What rendered their position still more tormenting was, that 
the government indulged them with a kind of constitution, under the 
name of provincial and central congregations, but which bodies dare 
not say a word in the shape of remonstrance ; and it was only about 
the time I am now alluding to, that the central congregations, 
after an existence of thirty years, took courage to make a formal 
complaint. 

“A viceroy was established at Milan, but his power, except for 
the suppressing of riot, was nominal, as he could do nothing without 
reference to Vienna, and even a license for establishing commodious 
street-carriages could not be obtained, because the Home-office in the 
capital had other matters to attend to. 

“Then again the enormous sums transmitted to the central go- 
vernment were a natural and fertile source of complaint, and of daily 
vexation. During the French occupation of the same territory, a 
sum not exceeding twenty-nine millions of zwanzigers, or about one 
million sterling, was annually remitted to Paris, but for some years 
past, no less than eighty millions, or nearly three millions of our 
money, found their way to Vienna. ; 

‘These millions were composed of the sums which remained in the 
collector’s hands, after the expenses of local administration were 
paid, so that the public burthen consisting of the direct tax of the 
prediale, and the indirect contributions levied on salt, oil, tobacco, 
sugar, coffee and stamped paper, amounted, it was said, to one 
hundred and fifty millions of zwanzigers, or five millions sterling. 

« Another sore grievance was the nomination of Austrians to 
every public employment of any consideration, and of natives to 
those only where hard work was to be done for a small remuneration. 
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No less, I was assured, than thirty-six thousand Austrian employés 
were settled in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, so that you may 
imagine how indignant a gentleman, who ought to have influence at 
home, felt, when he saw a German bayonet at his door, a German 
civil authority without whose leave he could not visit any foreign 
land, at the head of every department, and a German upstart in each 
branch of the public service.” 


That the struggle of Charles Albert was a bold one, and 
that he was a brave man, with a good deal of Charles the 
Twelfth run to seed, in his nature, is indisputable ; but that he 
miscalculated the spirit of his countrymen, the resources of 
his nation, and the power of Austria, is equally certain. True, 
the bold struggle ofa brave people to drive the stranger con- 
queror from their own land, and “to beat the tyrant back- 
ward home,’”’ must ever excite the admiration of a freeman, 
and so, Leonidas, the Medici Van Artevelde, Washington, 
and Bolivar, ring through the world in the eternal, iterated, 
swelling diapason of the existing people’s acclamation. Charles 
Albert in his heroics was, Joseph Mazzini is, but a dreamer, 
a grasper at the shadow of Italian unity, which can never be 
achieved, save by some convulsion in which throne and church 
of all the lands in that fair country shall be demolished, it 
may be, in part annihilated, by means more hellish and more 
heaven-blasted than France, in the maddest frenzy of its old 
Revolution, witnessed. No doubt the Austrians misruled the 
weaker states. The brave heart that saw, in the domination 
of the foreigner, the shame and the degradation of his own 
lovely land, was a traitor to his alien master. He, “ with 
soul so dead,”? who loved the scandal of the coudisse, or the 
effeminate and idle dawdling of loyal coteries, or who lay 
down quiescently extatic, and loved to worship the feet, or at 
the feet, of the dal/erina of the opera, was the petted protégé 
of the court party, and now, as Mr. Honan truly observes, 
Milan has settled into a state of half mourning, “ the spirit 
of a great metropolis is gone, and emigration of all the 
patrician families has struck a fatal blow to its present and 
future prosperity.—I can imagine that such a change took 
place in Dublin by slow degrees after the Union was legally 
declared: but what occurred in Ireland partially, was done 
here by wholesale, and the Milanese nobility and great pro- 
prietors abandoned their palaces in town and their estates in 
the country,—the former to be occupied by Austrian officers, 
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and not unfrequently by Austrian soldiers—and the latter to 
be managed, as absentees’ lands ever are, by agents equally 
ruinous to the owner and occupier.” 

And why did the Italian revolution fail? why failed the 
courage and endurance that distinguished the fight around the 
walls of Rome, and which it is confessed so distinguished all 
the combats of the armies of Charles Albert ? why was there 
no magic in the great words which appeared on all the walls 
of Rome on the 7th of May, 1849—Roman Repvstic: Ivy 
THE NAME OF Gop AND OF THE PEopLE>” Alas! why has 
the old conqueror ever crushed the old conquered race—the 
slang cry of faith, or the thing men call faith, patronage, the 
bribe, the villain, the traitor, and the strong arm, these 
crushed Italian union, as they ever will crush the nation, or 
the nations, seeking to be free by means so ill-judged as those 
adopted by the Italian nationalists. 

We have written, that in Mr. Honan’s nature there is 
something of Gil Blas, a little of Figaro, and a good deal of 
Micky Free ; we now add that in his admiration of Spanish don- 
nas there is a little of Tracy Tupman, and in his love of the sex 
generally, a small share of Justice Shallow. All the singers, 
female of course, all the danseuses introduced, are old friends, 
and when he complains of his rheumatisms, his cramps, and 
his twinges, we fear he has not remembered his Horace, or— 

‘«‘ Sperne voluptates: nocet empta dolore voluptas.” 
We feel tempted to cry with Shallow, ‘O, sir John, do you 
remember since we lay all night in the wind mill in St. George's 
field?” Thus Mr. Honan writes of the Spanish women :— 

‘‘The handsomest and the ugliest women I saw in Madrid were 
two ladies from Barcelona, "The one was perfection in face and 
person, but stupid to a degree, and very heavy on hand, except among 
a coterie, where she was esteemed a paragon. ‘The other was vio- 
lently plain, but so spirituel and amiable, that in one short quarter 
of an hour you forgot her want of good looks, or rather you dis- 
covered that her eyes were most expressive, and that her smile was 
enchanting. Such may be said to be the general characteristics of 
the Barcelona womankind. They are either very lovely or very 
ugly; and if you count rose-buds at one side of the street, I will 
match you with a lot of cabbage-stalks on the other. 

‘*In the mass, there is no comparison to be made between the 
women of Catalonia and those of Andalusia, as well as that part © 
Biscay touching the province of Guipuscoa: the former have the 
most expressive eyes, the most symmetrical forms, and most deli- 
cately shaped hands and feet in the world; whilst the Barcelonese 
are dull in expression, and their shapes are moulded in too vigorous 
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a style. Then the Andalusian mantilla and the tight-fitting black 
silk dress, render even a plain woman handsome ; whereas, the Cata- 
lonese have borrowed French fashions, and, not knowing how to 
turn them to account as a Parisian would, they become clumsy i imi- 
tations of an elegant original. 

“It is difficult to imagine any daughter of Eve more charming 
than the maiden of Cadiz or Seville, is in her g gala dress—the white 
mantilla, pendant from a high comb falling over her rounded 
shoulders ; a single rose on the side of the head, and a pair of lan- 
guishing eyes that are not to be described. Iam a of some 
fifteen years ago, when national taste was yet undefiled in the south 
of Spain, and when the Gaditana and Sevilliana received no other 
instruction from her mother than how to please. All that may now 
be changed, as I could not get on shore at Cadiz during the voyage 
I am now describing ; but 1 hope French fashions are not in vogue, 
as of all women the ‘Spanish are the worst adapted to them, and 
know least how to use them to advantage. 

‘‘ With her mantilla—the white I prefer, as contrasting better 
with her glowing and sunlit complexion—her rase, tight dress, and 
her everlastingly agitated fan, with the bright eye, even in repose, 
eloquently silent, the Andalusian is the most attractive female in the 
world; and if you are under thirty years of age, and have a heart to 
lose, I advise you to go to Seville to dispose of it. I promise you, 
however, that it will not be long out of your possession, for the 
lovely girl is as fickle as the wind, and none but a Spaniard can 
secure her constant affection. Even though you spoke t mf language 
nearly as correctly as a native, you want the flow of small talk and 
pleasing nothings, with which the Majo alone knows how to fill her 
ear; and though y your nature be the most impassioned, she will think 
you cold as ice. 

‘‘ The women of Aspetia and Ascotia, in the Basque provinces, to 
which I, early in this chapter, alluded, are of a different class, 
though equally beautiful, or rather more truly so than their southern 
rivals. They are as the Venus of Milo compared with the Venus 
de Medici, and in majestic form and classic charms may be said to 
defy all Europe. 

“ Ey ery woman in these towns, from the Countess to the humblest 
rank, is splendid in face and form; and yet of so grand and serious 
a deportment, that she ensures respect whilst she excites admiration. 
She is proud even to haughtiness, yet still so fascinating that every 
stranger is glad to be a willing slave; but I never knew an instance 
of a foreigner making a strong impression on her obdurate heart. 
All her feelings are Biscayan, and not Spanish, and the humblest 
will prefer a townsman without fortune, to an English or French- 
man, who has not only the name, but also the reality of great 
wealth. 

‘‘ The men born in these cities are not indifferent to the charms 
of the belles Basques, and I have known several in other parts of the 
world, all of whom have declared, that they would not marry any 
but a girl of Aspetia, or Ascotia ; and the moment they had realised 
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sufficient wealth, they would return home to select a partner for 
life. 

“It seems that these ladies are models of virtue and propriety ; 
can we say the same of their Andalusian rivals ?”. ° 


Mr. Honan may have loved a dona-roba in his day, like mil- 
lions of other wise and respectable men, from King Solomon 
to the late Marquess of Hertford, and we believe in the truth 
of Alfred Tennyson’s lines :-— 


« How many a father have I seen, 

A sober man, among his boys, 

Whose youth was full of foolish noise, 
Who wears his manhood hale and green: 
And dare we to this doctrine give 

That had the wild oat not been sown, 

The soil, left barren, had not grown 
The grain by which a man may live ?””* 


But our author refers to his dallerinas, and prima donaas, 
with a chuckle,very disagreeable in a man of his age; “ the little 
French milliner” is always running “ behind the screen ;” he 
reminds us of poor “ Tattle, a half-witted beau, vain of his 
amours, yet valuing himself for secrecy,” in “ Love for Love, 
and we fancy that his Ja//erinas are as apocryphal as Trap- 
Jand’s, “ buxom black widow in the Poultry.” 

The reader may remember the theatrical manager in 
Dickens’ Chuzzlewit, who is told by a noble patron, that he 
shall have his support, provided the corps de ballet show plenty 
of legs, and though Mr. Honan tells us nothing of spangles, 
pink-tights, or gauze petticoats, well douffe, yet he appears to 
have had a whole harmless harem of prima donnas and 
ballerinas, whom he thus introduces with all their tastes and 
habits, He is at Milan, and writes :— 


“IT must say I had some splendid prima donnas in the list, and 
when I see the names of my inmates making furore at London, 
Paris, Naples, and Vienna, how anxious I am to know if they re- 
collect the funny scenes we enacted at Milan; or the worthy old 
gentleman, who pronounced all to be genuine British manufacture, 
and saved them from imaginary horrors. I cannot say much of my 
ballerinas, there was not one celebrity amongst them ; and what is 
a danseuse who has not done something to astonish the world, either 
as a Taglioni, or Lola Montes ? 

“Dancers should only be seen on the stage in their aérial costume 
—something between the goddess and the mortal; and I know no- 
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thing less attractive than a danseuse of mere flesh and blood, who 
looks like other women, and walks with her toes turned out, as if 
she had the baton of her master ever before her eyes. I have known 
most of the celebrities in that line, but Fanny Ellsler was the only 
person of wit and intelligence that I remember ; the others were 
mere physical monstrosities, to be stared at when seen at a proper 
distance, but never to be regarded near at hand. 

‘From three years old the future wonder of the ballet does no- 
thing all day long, but practise postures and foot-flappings, that are 
to give elasticity and force in future life. She is at one moment 
flinging one leg in the air as high as her shoulder, the next trying 
to sit down, and yet not touch the floor; then she stands or runs on 
the point of her toe, or whirls one leg like the limb of a flail—and 
she calls that grace, and dancing, and the poetry of motion ! W hat can 
be expected from such an education? and how can any man of in- 
tellect talk to a woman who only knows how a tour de force is made, 
and whose whole time is spent in defaming nature. 

“ Your prima donna is a different mortal—and even = least dis- 
tinguished have something St. Cecilian about them. I defy any 
singer to reach a high degree of perfection in her art, without great 
mental and vocal qualities—and Fodor, Pasta, Catalani, and Mali- 
bran were, as Jenny Lind, Grisi, and Cruvelli, are, all more or less 
intellectually gifted. Though the artiste be without scholastic 
forming, meaning that of the boarding-school or the home gover- 
ness, still the poetry she reads and commits to memory is a kind of 
education, and from it alone she must receive a certain share of 
mental culture. 

‘*The Italian opera is framed on some classic or historical sub- 
ject, and the person charged with learning a principal ré/e, is com. 
pelled to inquire and study what it means. The great majority of 
the old and modern masters read profane or Christian history, to 
find materials for their libretto, and of course those who have to 
represent the passion of Semiramide, the sufferings of Anna Bolena, 
or the fatal loves of Marie Stuart, must consult the history of the 
period in which the sorrows they express arose. 

«* Not only does the artiste become acquainted with the lives of 
the great composers, but, to a certain degree, with the lyrical works 
of modern poets ; so that the prima donna, as contrasted with the 
ballerina, is a being of a different order, and must ever hold a 
higher place, not only on the stage, but in society beyond it.” 





Mr. Honan is, as we have stated, very often agreeable in 
his descriptions, and important in his details, when he can 
persuade himself to forget that he is an Imshman. He has seen 
much of life, chiefly, so far as his confessions go, its bright side. 
And his book m: iybe taken as the experiences of a clever, wide- 
awake man of the world. But we consider that, in his walk 
through other lands, this, as he calls himself Trishman, who 
writes in, as he states, ‘a devil-may-care sort of manner,” has 
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forgotten the brogue,and the idiomatic expressions of the poorer 
classes of his countrymen, and falls into the strange mistake 
of making our well-educated Irish women use such expres- 
sions as “ the darling,” “the honey,” which we supposed had 
passed away with the “ Zeagues” and “ Murtagh Delanys” of 
seventy years ago. ‘Thackeray says, “there is no humour 
like Irish humour ;” George the Fourth used to say, “ there 
was no gentleman like the travelled Imsh gentleman.” Mr. 
Honan is an Irishman, and a travelled one, who could be a 
gentleman, were he satisfied not to be a wit; but unfortu- 
nately he is one of that class, who mistake flippancy for hu- 
mour, and we fear much he is not far removed from him, 
whose patriotism and whose faith would continue cold at Ma- 
rathon or Iona. Though living amidst all the exciting scenes 
of the Italian revolution, he has no word of sympathy for bold 
men, and with a great cause. Florence, with the Medici, and 
the past-by triumphs of that land where the merchant-princes 
struck down the proud power of a grasping aristocracy, is un- 
noticed by him, and the glories which Machiavelli, or Roscoe, 
or Hallam might have taught him to value, appear to him no 
more than the dreamings of an idiot, or, as Bolingbroke has 
it, “ authorized romance.” No thought of liberty, no aspi- 
ration after freedom, ever graces the frequent ungracefulness 
of Mr. Honan’s page; and he seems to think that the 
newspaper writer who, in addition to his general labour, pro- 
duces a book, is more worthy than he who confines himself 
to the pages of his journal, just as the Vicar of Wakefield 
was of “opinion that the honest man who married and 
brought up a large family, did more service than he who con- 
tinued single, and only talked of population.” 

We would not dwell upon these points, but that Mr. Honan 
boasts of his cleverness, and of his great experience ; he tells 
us that when he went to the congress of Toeplitz, in Bohemia, 
he did not know where the place was situated, and although 
the correspondent of Ze Morning Herald, he only received the 
necessary information through the kindness of the present Earl 
of Glarendon, then representing Great Britain at Madrid. _ It 
Was necessary upon arriving at Toeplitz that he should at 
once begin to write, and though ignorant of one single word 
of German, he, by pretending to be sick, and thus procurmg 
the attendance of a gossipping political medical man, who un- 
derstood French, obtained a mass of floating political infor- 
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mation, which those who, like ourselves, read the Morning 
Herald, in 1836, may remember to have swallowed with most 
trusting confidence. From a “ French milliner,” elderly prima 
donnas, from “ danseuses,” Mr. Honan has ever obtained in- 
formation, and this he told the world as fact in Zie Morning 
Herald, and in The Times, and that which he now relates he 
gives from memory, lest it might be supposed, were he to re- 
fer to the columns of these papers, that he is book-making. 
We differ with him in this, we consider that the chief value 
of his “ Adventures” consists in the fact that they are re- 
lated by an eye-witness, the authenticity and weight of whose 
accounts must ever be most reliable when freshest written. 
Had Mr. Honan thought rather of his readers, than of his 
cleverness, the present work would be much more useful, and 
far more saleable. His vanity is absurd, and he seems to 
think himself, he having ended his travels, like Gil Blas, when 
setting out, “ La Huiteréme Merveille du Monde,’ as the fol- 
lowing proves :— 


“What I want the public to understand is, that the campaigns 
which I now write are not taken from newspaper correspondence, 
and that I draw from memory alone, and not from any other source, 
I might compose a political narrative, as well as disclose matters 
useful or prejudicial to the public service, but I know that the ge- 
neral reader detests such solemn undertakings, even if I had talent 
or power to execute them. 

‘* Unfortunately, I have lived behind the scenes, and know too 
well how state policy is carried on, and how state papers are drawn 
up; and as within the curtain of a theatre all scenic illusion is lost, 
so I am sorry to say the interior of the diplomatic world is reduced 
to homely common-place dimensions with me; and when I hear 
prime ministers extolled for the great capacity they exhibited on 
such an occasion, I laugh heartily as I remember by whom the com- 
bination was arranged, or by whose pen the all-important document 
was composed. Even the Duke of Wellington is ‘not a hero to his 
valet de chambre; and with one or two exceptions, I could not 
name a prime minister with whom I ‘ transacted business,’ who was 
not a mere cypher ere the matter on which I saw him was con- 
cluded. 

‘In former days great men were seen towering above their fel- 
lows, but education is now so general, that equality is produced, 
not by reducing the great, but by elevating the whole public to the 
same standard. Junius in our days would be a second-class writer, 
not lively enough even for a police-office ; and there is more rea] 
talent in the editors’ and parliamentary reporters’ room of a morning 
paper, than would have gained immortality half a century ago, Ad. 
dison would at this hour be set down as an old twaddler; Steele only 
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as asmart man; Johnson as a great bombastic bore; and Swift 
alone deemed worthy of a first-class engagement. Sterne would 
have shrunk before the quick and quaint humour of Mr. Wight, 
once the Bow-street reporter, and subsequently editor of the * Morn- 
ing Herald ;’ and can Fielding’s or Smollett’s happiest moments, 
surpass the original variety and creative fancy of Dickens; or the 
profound analysis of human nature, and sarcastic dissection of men’s 
motives by Thackeray.” 


During his life abroad, Mr. Honan met many celebrated 
people, amongst the rest Madame Catalani. The following is 
a description of her home life at different periods : it is a sweet 
picture, and is one of the few m which the author is neither 
Mick Honan, nor a flunky, but simply Mr. Honan :— 


‘*Among the many houses where strangers were hospitably re- 
ceived, the villa of the celebrated Madame Catalani was one of the 
most frequented. As lhad the pleasure to know this magnificent 
artiste and most amiable woman, in England, one of my earliest 
visits was to her, and as she had been on terms of intimacy with my 
relatives in London, she welcomed me as a friend, and overpowered 
me with attention. 

‘*She was still, though of mature years, majestic in form, and I 
might say beautiful in face, with such a combination of dignity and 
warmth in her manner, that all who saw her now, as in youth, 
loved and worshipped her. 

«‘She was surrounded by a numerous family who lived upon her 
looks, and sought to anticipate every wish, and by a crowd of friends 
whose devotion she fully appreciated. 

«* Catalani was born to be a queen, and instead of ruling the stage, 
she ought to have graced a throne, as her moral worth was as 
transcendant as the beauty of her person; but never did the pro- 
fession of an artiste receive more honour than at her hands, and 
she advanced it to that height of dignity to which Mrs. Siddons 
raised the character of an English actress. 

“On the occasion of her last visit to England, I was invited 
more than once to spend a day at her villa at Richmond, and there 
the few privileged persons admitted to her intimacy saw what the 
great Catalani really was in domestic life. 

‘* The drawing-room windows opened on the lawn, and her great 
delight was to wander from one to the other, as fancy dictated, 
and when she thought no one was observing what she did. 

‘Her friends understood this amiable caprice of not being no- 
ticed, and whilst we chatted together, read the newspaper, or the 
last novel, she flew from place to place, to pluck a rose, to visit her 
aviary, to make a hasty sketch, to run over the notes of the piano, 
and to indulge in fantastic warblings, imitations of birds, or trials ot 
voeal skill, that thrilled every heart. 

“Of the grandeur of the primas donna’s professional style the 
world had full cognisance, but of the pure and simple melody of her 
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voice, none but the favoured few had any true idea. She was 
more tragic than Madame Pasta, as mellifluous as Madame Rossi, 
and as soul-subduing as Jenny Lind, and when she indulged in 
daring flights of musical combination, it seemed as if a lark was 
soaring to the heavens, or as if a canary bird was straining its wild- 


est notes. 
‘Perhaps it was only a single word she uttered, or a single bar 


she went through, or it might be the part or whole of some favour- 
ite air, but it was the songstress of nature unfettered by the rules 
of art; when suddenly voice and gesture would change, and, as if 
by magic, we saw the tragic actress crossing the stage in all the ma- 
jesty of lyrical power. 

“If one word was said, or the slightest applause given, the charm 
was broken for that morning, and the child of nature became the 
high-bred lady, doing the honours of her house with unaffected 


grace. 
«‘ Such as Catalani then was, I understood from her family she 


still remained, and nothing could be more exquisite than the occa- 
sional flights of song in which she indulged in her daily rambles 
through the fine grounds of her romantic villa. 

“Alas! the divine songstress did not live much longer to charm 
her friends, and adorn society. She fell, a few months after the 
period I speak of, a victim to the cholera at Lyons, to which place 
she had fled after the Grand Duke abandoned Florence.” 


Reader, we now bid adieu to Mr. Honan, and if it be con- 
sidered that we have dwelt at too great a length upon his 
faults, let it be remembered that he came before us Lrish in 
name, slang Irish in the tone of his book, and professing to 
be an Irish literary man. This Irish literary man is just the 
character we would be most willing to support if deserving ; 
but we consider that Mr. Honan is not deserving, and he 
having stated, at the conclusion of the present volumes, “ if 
the reading world condescend to accept my humble contribu- 
tions in another series of campaigns, I can only say that I 
am ready to begin,” we wished to express our Hest from 
any continuance of his * Personal Adventures” in the same 
strain. | 

Should he wish hereafter to write in another spirit, abl 
and cleverly as beyond all doubt he can write, he shall 
have our good will and good offices, and as in the 
days of Ireland’s greatness, Irishmen helped each other “ for 
the love of the old tongue of the Gaels of Erin,” so we, for 
the sake of our country’s literary honour, will aid the 
Irish author when we can do so honestly and sincerely. 

The other work before us is the production of a young 
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American gentleman, who has made a long pedestrian tour 
through Europe. Having reached Vienna in the spring of 
1851, he resolved to continue his route into Hungary, and 
the result of his experience of the country, political and so- 
cial, is given in this very clever and interesting book. We 
are particularly pleased with Mr. Brace; he never compares 
his own country, and its institutions, with those of Europe, 
unless in a fair and manly spirit, and yet a tour like his, en- 
tered upon for the purpose of being eye-witness of the posi- 
tion of a people, is doubtless that species of travelling most 
likely to lead the observer astray, for, as Sydney Smith ob- 
served, more than forty-three years ago, when reviewing Jacob 
Fievée’s “ Lettres sur l’ Angleterre’ — 

‘* Stones, and roots, and leaves, are subjects which may ex- 
ercise the understanding without rousing the passions. A 
mineralogical traveller will hardly fall foul upon the granite 
and feldspar of other countries than his own; a bo- 
tanist will not conceal its non-descripts; and an agri- 
cultural tourist will faithfully detail the average crop per acre; 
but the traveller who observes on the manners, habits, and 
institutions of other countries, must have emancipated his 
mind from the extensive and powerful dominion of association, 
must have extinguished the agreeable and deceitful feelings 
of national vanity, and cultivated that patient humility which 
builds general inferences only upon the repetition of indi- 
vidual facts. Everything he sees shocks some passion or 
flatters it; and he is perpetually seduced to distort facts, so 
as to render them agreeable to his system and his fecl- 
ings |?* 

Mr. Brace’s tour was an eventful one, and although Sterne 
may have had some authority for stating—‘ the sentimental 
traveller, only, meets with adventures,” this book proves 
that in a country such as Hungary many exciting, and 
some disagreeable, incidents will arise. Some of these were 
experienced by our author, and he can cry with John Bun- 
yan’s famous pilgrim, “ As I walked through the wilderness 
of this world, | lighted on a certain place where there was 
aden, and laid me down in that place to sleep ;” for Mr. 
Brace was, during six weeks, a captive, on suspicion, 1m an 
Austrian prison. Of that wild, strange land, Hungary, with 
its half Western, half Oriental people; with their brave, 


* Rev. S. Smith’s Works, Vol. I. p. 52. 
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brief struggle to beat the enslaver, backward, to his own home, 
with all the degradation of the people now, and all the hor- 
rors inflicted upon them by the Austrian ; with the bold 
stout-hearted man who drove the imperial robbers from the 
Upper Danube; with the 8,000 heroes who held 80,000 
Russians, for thirty hours, at bay, by Debreczin ; with the 
brave hussars, who, unable to use their horses, stormed Ofen 
on foot ; of the true hearts that broke their swords, and shot 
their horses and themselves, when the news reached them that 
Gérgey had surrendered unconditionally, and had laid down 
his arms at Vildgos—with all these exciting and glowing de- 
tails, Mr. Brace’s book is rendered valuable and enter- 
taining. 

Of the position of the Hungarian people before the revolu- 
tion, and of their present condition,it may be well to offer some 
few observations. When Albert the Second of Austria re- 
ceived the crown of Hungary, the latter state was governed 
by acode of mild feudalism; and although the kingdoms 
were united, Hungary preserved a species of bastard indepen- 
dence. ‘The emperor was Lord, his enemies were her enemies, 
but all taxes, all arrangements in which she was concerned, 
all criminal proceedings, all legal jurisdiction, to be binding, 
should first receive the sanction of the Hungarian legislature. 
It happened, strangely enough, that in Hungarian feudalism 
the crown had managed to make the feudal tenure a species of 
knight-service, in which the vassals depended upon the king, 
as Seigneur, more than on the immediate Lord. Kach defence 
of the crown was a new purchase of his secure semi-freedom 
to the vassal, and whilst in England the servitium militare, 
and even the servitium soke, had been, so early as the reign of 
Kdward the Fourth, commuted unto escuages,* the feudal 
tenures of Hungary continued in full force until the year 
1847. The internal government of the country was not unlike 
that which prevailed in Ireland before the Union, assuming 
the viceroy Austrian, and the four provinces, to some extent, 
independent, but federated for general national purposes. <A 
people, wild and independent like the Hungarians, must ever 
be jealous of what they conceived an infringement of their 
rights, and when Kossuth set up his Parliamentary Gazette, 
in the year 1839, and called the attention of the nation to the 
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* Reeves’ History of the English Law, Vol. iii. p. 297. 
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mis-management of Hungarian ailairs in general, they quickly 
learned to hate the Austrian, and year by year, during Kos. 
suth’s persecutions, and ceaseless endeavours to redress the 
injuries of his country, this hatred grew fiercer and more en- 
during. At length on the 19th March, 1848, the Austrian 
Government was driven into the concession of an independent 
Ministry to Hungary. The formation of this Ministry was 
committed to Count Louis Batthyanyi, who nominated Kossuth 
Minister of Finance. Kossuth’s ability in this office will be 
best judged by the fact, that although the highest revenue ever 
yielded to Austria, had been only 22,000,000 florins per 
annum, the Minister was able to defray expenses amounting to 
42,000,000 of florins at once, and to leave a surplus fund 
in the hands of Government, with which he established a 
National Bank at Pesth, the capital of which, soon, amounted 
to 5,000,000 florins (£500,000). On this he issued 
12,500,000 florins in bank notes. From the improved manage- 
ment of the Government property,—mines, salt works, &c., 
they yielded tenfold more profit than formerly. ‘This increase 
formed the basis of a new system of taxation, and the National 
fund, in December 1848, nine months after the concession of 
an independent Ministry, amounted to 28,600,000 florins, 
(£2,860,000), which drove the Austrian bank notes, amount- 
ing to about 45,000,000 florins, entirely from the country. 
He raised an independent army, a National guard, a National 
militia, which shortly after the out-break of the revolution, 
amounted in the gross, to 130,000 men. 

Let us now observe the materials with which Kossuth was 
obliged to work. According to Fenyes, the most able statis- 
tician of the country, the population of Hungary in 1542 was 
12,880,406 souls, of these 6,180,188, were Roman Catholics, 
1,322,344 belonged to the Greek Church, and the Protest- 
tants, Unitarians, and Jews, amounted to 5,427,883 souls. 
At the out-break of the revolution, the number of Bauers, or 
peasants, who owned, or who occupied, houses and farms, was 
1,600,000, and these were forced to bear all the great weight 
of taxation and feudal labor, and the peasant who possessed 
about thirty-one acres was “a full landholder,” and subject 
to the entire demand of labor. Every “full landholder” 
should labor on the Lord’s estate, one hundred and four days, 
with hard labor, and fifty days with oxen, during the year. He 
was obliged also to repair bridges on the estate—he was bound 
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to supply oxen, to carry soldiers, at the rate of 28.54. per mile— 
he was obliged to pay a ninth of all his wheat, corn, wine and 
tobacco, to his Lord, and also to pay a tax of 1s. 10d. per annum 
for his house—he was compelled to pay towards the support of 
the Parliament, and to defray a portion of the war tax, also to 
receive soldiers at billet, and to supply recruits as demanded. 
This was, doubtless, slavery, but it was feudal slavery only in 
name. ‘The peasant could bring his case before the superior 
courts of law, in all disputes between his Lord and himself, 
and if he could prove unjust treatment, the former was 
forced to pay all expenses. In all disputes between the 
peasant and other parties, the Lord, and the neighbouring 
nobles, were the judges. The peasant could marry without the 
permission of the Lord ; he could pawn, or lend, his moveable 
or immoveable property, a power unknown in Austria; he could 
possess 124 acres of land, whilst in Austria he could hold no 
more than 81 acres. He could purchase his freedom, he 
could inherit property, and when he had bought liberty, 
or when his Lord had sold the estate, he was free from taxa- 
tion upon the conclusion of the affair, whilst in Bohemia and 
Gallicia he was subject to a charge of five or ten per cent. 
To the Hungarian Bauer a large tract of meadow land was 
given free by the Lord; he had also the right to collect wood, 
for firing, in the forest ; and, by paying a trifling sum he pos- 
sessed the privilege of feeding his hogs during a great part of 
the year, in the plantations of his landlord. Such was the 
condition of the feudal system in Hungary; that it was mild 
must be freely admitted, and that it was calculated to produce 
friendly feeling between the chief parties is clear; for, after 
the abolition of serfdom in 1847, the Bauer, in numerous 
instances, returned to his master for the purpose of working 
for him free of charge, though no longer his vassal. Why, it 
may be asked, did the revolution take place ? Simply because 
the intervention of the representative of Austria was found to 
be intolerable, and because Hungary, like Ireland, was deserted 
by its native aristocracy. The heavings of revolutionary Europe 
were felt through the land, the scoundrelism and selfishness 
of Jellachich, the foul treachery of Austria, and bold hearts of 
the Hungarian people, all conspired to produce the revolution, 
and when Austria gave a free Parliament to Kossuth, she 
should have beeen prepared to yield further concession when 
demanded. 
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It is unnecessary now to refer to the struggle made by the 
people for freedom ; the facts are, we believe, sufficiently well 
known ; but of the present position of Pesth and the inhabi- 
tants, Mr. Brace gives the following melancholy account :— 


“IT was surprised almost at the little life apparent in either city, 
once among the most lively towns in Europe. My acquaintances 
say that I cannot at all imagine, the contrast between the appearance 
of Buda-Pesth now, and that before the Revolution, or during the 
year 1848. Then the city was full of the gentry who resided here a 
good part of the year, the streets thronged with brilliant equipages, 
and lively with all the gay costumes of the Hungarian soldiery and 
nobility. The stream of business and travel, too, was incessant 
through every thoroughfare. There was not perhaps in Europe so 
brilliant, stirring, cheerful a city as Buda-Pesth. The Lantag, or 
Parliament, met here, calling together all the principal men of talent 
and rank through Hungary. Theatres had been built, not inferior 
to those in Vienna. Hotels among the best in Europe. A casino, 
after the plan of a London club, with the most elegant conveniences 
for bachelors, was erected. Strangers gathered together here from 
all parts of Europe, and there was no refined society on the Conti- 
nent where a foreigner of education could so pleasantly spend his 
time as among the social circles of the Hungarian capital. Now the 
streets seem still and lifeless. No equipages are seen. The Hun. 
garian costume is forbidden. The noblemen of Hungary, the men 
of talent and wit, the leaders of the nation, who once filled the city, 
and gave the life to its circles and drew business within its wall, are 
now scattered abroad as exiles through every land, or are living in 
gloomy and insecure retirement on their estates. Business has 
utterly flagged. No one has any confidence in the continuance of 
the present condition of Hungary. The stream of communication 
which once poured over the bridge is now meagre enough. It is 
calculated by candid people that the population of Buda-Pesth, once 
some 120,000, has diminished full 50,000! Strangers seldom visit 
it now, or if they do, have no heart to stay in a place where every 
foreigner is under the spying eyes of a police agent. 

“ T happened to call upon a workman. As soon as he found I 
was about to travel in Hungary, he burst forth, ‘ O, Sir, if you could 
only have seen our country four or five years ago! I do not believe 
there was so free and happy a country in Europe. Wine and corn, 
and everything so cheap for the poor man—the gentry making 1m- 
provements and reforming everywhere, and we had our Parliaments 
here in Pesth, and-we voted for officers—and were independent of 
Austria. And now there is a tax on everything. We have to pay 
three giilden for poll-tax—and every pound of meat is taxed which 
we buy, and there is a tax on the gardens, and on the houses. And 
then we gain nothing. We have lost our Constitution and our 
rights. There is no more voting, or elections, or Parliaments here 
in Pesth. The whole country is dead!’ * . ; 

I have been to see an acquaintance since, of the Government party. 
He regretted extremely that I had chosen the pres nt time to trave 
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in Hungary—it would give me so imperfect an idea of the nation. 
If I could have come before the Revolution 1 should have seen the 
country in its pride and glory, intensely active and excited in its 
political life, and every kind of material improvement going on. Or, 
if I could have come immediately after the Revolution, the very 
aspect of the national excitement—inspiration, would have been 
grand to look upon. But now the whole country was lifeless— 
spiritless—cast down. ‘ We have staked all,’ said he, ¢ on the game, 
and have lost all. The Government, too, I regret to say, is not well 
advised, or does not understand the Hungarian character, and every- 
thing goes on wrong. No mancan predict the future. ‘The present 
condition cannot last ! 

“TI went by accident into a saddler’s shop, and the moment he 
found I was no Austrian, he burst out with his feelings over the 
change in his country. ‘It was so pleasant aland! And we had 
our own freedom, as they have now in America; and Pesth was 
so lively. The gentry used to come here to the shop and buy so 
much for their hunts and races, and talk politics here ; and every- 
thing was so cheap! Wine was only two kreutzers a bottle. But 
now we have to pay all the Austrian taxes; and the gentry are all 
gone; and we are all just like slaves! If I can only sell my stock, 
I shall at once go over to America !’” 


Kossuth, Mr. Brace informs us, is adored, whilst Gérgey 
is more than detested, and to his unyielding pride our author 
attributes the failure of the revolution. Gdérgey appears to 
have been a cold, hard, selfish egotist. He lived alone, the 
sole study of his life was chemistry ; having joined the army 
he became a great leader, and despised Kossuth because he 
wanted the qualities of a soldier. After the surrender of 
Vilagos, he retired to Klagenfurt, where, ina small house given 
by the Austrian government, he pursues his study of chemistry. 
Although no man in Hungary believes that he surrendered 
Vilagos for gold, yet all execrate the very ground on which 
he moves. 

The policy of the Austrians towards the Hungarians was 
frightful in its cruelty. The following case is most melancholy, 
because most true : 


“PUNISHMENT OF MADAME MaDERSPACH. 


“ Among the other victims of the Austrian Government, there 
still lives in Pesth the lady who was scourged by Austrian soldiers— 
Madame Maderspach. I have met several who have seen her, and 
the account they give of the affair is as follows :—She was a lady of 
fortune and rank, residing in Siebenbiirgen, in the south-eastern 
part of Hungary. Her husband was an officer in the Hungarian 
army, and she herself naturally sympathised with his party, and, it 
is said, frequently entertained Bem and the officers under him in a 
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very hospitable manner. This had exasperated the Austrians and 
when, at length, they occupied that part of Hungary, the ne re 
quite ready for any severities against her. hdites 

“ Unfortunately for her, her tenantry made some celebration at 
the time, and burned (she stated without her knowledge) the Em. 
peror Francis in effigy! She was at once seized, and, at the command 
of the Austrian officer, made ‘to run the gauntlet,’ or the «Gas. 
senlauf,’ as they call it. I gained some acquaintance with this Aus. 
trian punishment while in the Gros Wardein prison, as it was applied 
to all the thieves and deserters of the regiment every Saturday after. 
noon. The custom is, usually, to call out three hundred men, who 
form two rows, one hundred and fifty on a side. Each man is to 
be provided with a tough, limber stick. The criminal, a hardy, 
strong man, commonly, is stripped to the waist, and made to walk 
leisurely through at the beat of a drum. If any one in the line 
neglects to lay on, as hard as he can, he gets ‘ five-and-twenty’ him- 
self. Itis generally calculated that a strong man, sent through this 
lane four times, if he has strength enough to get to the end, will die 
within a few hours. 

«This was Madame Maderspach’s punishment, though with gene- 
rous consideration for her sex, the ‘run’ was probably limited to once 
through! The effect upon the proud, high-born lady was to drive 
her into insanity. The news of such a public, brutal indignity on his 
wife, so affected the husband that he shot himself through the brain. 
And, to entirely hush up the matter, the only survivor, a young son, 
was drafted into the Austrian army in Italy as a common soldier, 
where he is still. The whole deed seems to have come, if not 
directly from Haynau, at least from his general orders. 

«The poor lady lives still in Pesth, in a half-erazed condition. Itis 
said, after Haynau’s tremendous flagellation by the London brewers, 
some one sent her a paper, containing an account of it: and that she 
kept it for days in her bosom, wet with her tears! Somehow or 
other, she obtained, too, a piece of one of the brooms with which he 
was beaten, and maniac-like, she has made a bracelet of it, which she 


now wears. 
«The Hungarians assert that this instance of Madame Maderspach 


is only one of several similar.” 


The conduct of the Russians was very kind, and between 
them and the Hungarians a warm and sincere friendship often 
existed. They protected the people from insult or violence, 
and the latter returned this service by little attentions to their 
comfort, and by treating them, when prisoners, with consider- 
ation and indulgence ; and Mr. Brace states, “ If the choice 
could be left to Hungary now, I have little doubt that she 
would prefer to be Cossack rather than Austrian.” 

The chief productions of Hungary are exactly those of Ire- 
land, with the exception of tobacco and wine. The exports to 


Austria in value were, in 1847, £4,101,000 ; the imports from 
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Austria were, £4,189,800. Precious stones, such as the opal, 
ruby, agate, and others, are found; and gold, antimony, alum, 
and coal are also discovered. There is one University, and 
there are about seventy government schools. ‘The chief manu- 
factures are pottery, paper, ironware, cloth, sugar refining, and 
there are nine manufactories of beet-root sugar. 

The inhabitants are a fine race; Mr. Brace thus describes 


them :— 


“It is my first sight of the Hungarian Bauer, and I should say, 
that if all this ‘ oppressed race ’ look like men here, they have thriven 
very well under their slavery. 

“Tt seems to be some sort of a market-day, and great numbers of 
them are gathered in the square before my lodgings. Each man 
wears a broad-brimmed black hat, and a sheep-skin with the wool 
outside, which he folds around him somewhat as the old Romans did 
their toga. There is scarcely one among them who is not six feet 
high; and all with well-proportioned, muscular frames, as far as one 
can judge under their sheep-skins, They stride by, as erect and 
stately as one can imagine the old Indian chiefs to have done in the 
days of their power. ‘There is something almost Indian-like in their 
appearance—their long, lank, black hair, their swarthy maa ch 
and thin faces, with their powerful bodies. Some wear tanned skins, 
embroidered very much like the Indian robes. In fact, I have not seen 
a finer looking set of men in Europe than these peasants gathered 
out in the market-place here. Every man seems a soldier, 

‘‘ The women are brown and healthy-looking, but short, and by no 
means so handsome as the men. They all wear little jackets of 
tanned leather (the kédmény), prettily embroidered, and short 
dresses, with high boots and red leather under them, making alto- 
gether rather an original appearance, according to our ideas of 
female apparel. They are engaged in doing all the market business, 
and are chaffering most busily—the men looking on in a dignified 
way, or lying, like Orientals, dreaming and enjoying the warm sprin 
sunlight. Occasionally a village squire comes by, and they all oak 
their hats to him, though by no means in a slavish manner. They 
look and act like an independent, sturdy set of men.” 


The following is a very well written description of a bauer’s 
dwelling, and for its accuracy we can vouch :— 


‘ The inside has only two rooms ; one where the family live, and 
the other for company. The entrance, and what at first seemed a 
sort of pantry, separates them. This is hung with dishes and the 
best ware which the family possesses. In the midst of it, frontin 
the door, is a broad, white object, built of stone, like an altar, whic 
you discover after a while to be the kitchen fire-place, the fire being 
made on the open top, and the draught coming from a hole in the 
roof above. It is only within three years that this most unpracti- 
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cal contrivance has been replaced, in some of the best houses of 
Hungary, by a cooking-stove. 

‘«« The two rooms of the house are as neat as the tidiest homes of 
the American housekeepers. The floors are of hardened earth, but 
very dry and well swept. In each room is a tall white pyramid, in 
the corner, of baked mud blocks, which is their stove, and a kind of 
‘air-tight’ besides, as they can shut it up close and keep their fires 
a great while in the winter. There are chairs and benches for fur. 
niture, and several large, clean-looking beds. In the best room are 
better chairs, and various little objects of a more valuable kind, 
which the family of our Bauer happened to have. Among the 
wealthier Bauer, may be usually seen a good board flooring on this 
room. It was characteristic of the Hungarian Bauer, and what is 
always seen in their cottages, that a well-used Bible and hymn-book 
were in one corner of this room. 

«« After we had thoroughly examined everything, at which our host 
appeared in no degree offended, he and his wife brought forth their 
best dresses from a large box, as a curiosity for my inspection. 
There was his large sheep-skin robe for Sundays, the wool dressed 
and parti-coloured very nicely, and the other side well tanned, and 
really very richly embroidered, so that it can be worn with either 
side out, as the weather suits. Then there was another sheep-skin, 
his best overcoat, coloured black, and the wool in this probably 
woven on to the lining, and thus made very long to throw off the 
rain. Besides these, were his tall, shining boots, with jingling spurs, 
tobe worn when he would put on his most ‘taking’ costume, and 
would dance with the peasant girls on the green to the music of the 
Czigany (the Hungarian gipsies). His wife, with visible pride, 
showed, as her kédmé6ny, a loose jacket of sheep-skin, with the softly- 
dressed wool inside, and rich embroideries and coloured figures 
outside, in fact, her dress shawl; then her gay red and yellow 
handkerchiefs for her head when she goes out on market day to sell 
their garden vegetables, or to buy from the pedlars; her huge sheep- 
skin cloak too, for the storm, and her bright red leather boots, 
reaching up almost to her knees, to be worn only on great occasions, 
when she attends the yearly fair, or goes to church on Sunday morn- 
ings. All this was very pleasant and interesting, and I felt very 
glad at the opportunity of seeing a Hungarian Bauer’s ‘fixtures.’ 

“In going away the peasant took my hand, and wished me the 
Hungarian blessing—‘ Isten aldjon meg!’ and then said something 
almost solemnly in Hungarian. I asked what it was, and they 
translated. When I am driven out to your land over the waters, 
I wes come to you; for I will remember you have been under my 
roof. ” 


The Magyars possess a wonderful aptitude for learning lan- 
guages. ormerly no gentleman could succeed in political 
life, who did not understand, at least, four. The debates in 
Parliament were held in Latin, the correspondence with 
government was all conducted in German; the lower classes 
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were addressed in Sclavonian, and the Magyar was his native 
tongue. Mr. Brace has found common soldiers speaking six 
languages well. He adds:— 


“The language in Europe most similar in intonation to the 
Magyar seems the French; and accordingly the Hungarians learn 
the difficult French sounds with great ease. The , eee: nasal 
sound is quite common: as, for instance, on the n in Honved. I do 
not profess to speak learnedly on this matter, but from what little 
opportunity I had of examining the structure of this language, it 
seemed remarkably flexible, and capable of high development. The 
arrangement of suffixes and prefixes, and some other peculiarities, 
reminded mé constantly of the Hebrew. The philologists say that 
it has no affinity with any European tongue, pie | bears a relationship 
only to the Turkish and Finnish.” 


Of the cattle, Mr. Brace informs us thus :— 


“ Some distance beyond, my companion drove me among the herds 
which he himself owned. The horned cattle are entirely peculiar 
to Hungary. I never saw a similar breed anywhere else. They are 
white in colour, or an ashy grey; though more generally a pure 
white. The cows are much larger than ours, and with longer legs, 
but with the same straight back as our best breed. Their horns do 
not bend forward, like those of other breeds, but curve directly 
back, like those of a roebuck or chamois, and, as they are often 
three feet in length, they give a most peculiarly wild, defiant expres- 
sion. In fact, one gets an idea from the animal, for the first time, 
what the cow was intended to be by nature. There is none of the 
heavy, waddling gait in them, which we see in our animals. Their 
step is light and free as that of a stag; and with their noses raised 
to the wind, their clear black eye and long curved horns, and step- 
ping proudly away, as they do, they really make a very beautiful 
appearance. They are not by any means equal, however, to the 
English or Swiss cows, in the amount of milk, The beef seems 
quite as good as the English. They are best adapted to the 
Pusztas, and would be as unsuited to the narrow pastures of Ame- 
rica, as the short-legged, heavy-haunched Durhams would be to the 
prairies here. The price of a common cow is from £6 to £8; but 
a first-rate cow of this breed, from some of the best dairies—as 
Count Esterhazy’s—has been sold as high as £50, and a bull for 
£120. 

«‘ Besides the cattle, we passed equally great droves of horses, the 
small, fine-limbed animals so peculiar to Hungary, and which rove 
on these wild plains near the Theiss. They are a direct descent 
from Arabian blood—toughened by the climate, and degenerated 
often from want of care; still with many of the qualities of the old 
stock. They say no horses are so enduring, for long travel, in 
summer or winter, as these shaggy little animals. 

« The Hungarians are a nation of riders, The boy is on a horse 
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almost as soon as he can walk. The Bauer himself looks, in his 
Sunday dress, as if he remembered his origin, and were more of a 
cavalier than a peasant. The pointed hat with the long stork’s 
feather, the neat short jacket and high boots with rattling spurs, are 
the invariable peasant’s festive dress, even when he goes to a dance, 
The cavalry of Hungary is said to be unequalled, and the perfect 
familiarity of the Hungarian hussar with his horse, and with every 
mode of fighting from horseback, give him an immense advantage, 
In the last war the full charge was often made by the hussars, with the 
sabre in one hand, a pistol in the other, the bridle in their teeth, and 
their head crouched down behind the horse’s head. The Hungarian 
regiments of hussars were considered the best in the Austrian army ; 
and the Imperial cavalry, famous as it is, nearly always went down 
before their tremendous charge, during the war of Independence, 
However, it must be acknowledged, that in modern warfare, the 
cavalry are not, by any means, the most important force of an army. 

“ As we rode along, my companion turned out of the slight track 
we were following across the prairie, to show me some fine flocks of 
sheep and hogs feeding in the plain. The hogs were a brown, 
short-legged breed, which he called the ‘ Hungarian,’ not very 
large, though fat, and giving excellent pork. There is another very 
curious breed, called the ‘Turkish,’ which is much valued. The 
sheep looked well, with very fine wool—not large, however—some- 
what like the Welsh breeds. There are very remarkable breeds, 
however, which I saw later, near Debreczin, and the — of fine 
wool from Hungary forms one of its most profitable branches of 
trade.” 


Inthe Austrian possessions, wherever the Protestant Church 
numbers a large congregation, the clergy are paid by the 
state ; but in Hungary the constitution of the church was, 
: we may so express it, elective, and was arranged as fol- 
ows :— 


‘‘Every church, or parish, chooses its own preacher, appoints 
his salary, dissolves connection with him whenever it chooses, and 
manages its parish schools in the most truly congregational-like 
manner. Yet above it is a series of representative assemblies which 
have even a legal power over its movements. First comes the assem- 
bly of the Seniorate, composed of the preachers from several neigh- 
bouring churches, together with delegates from the congregations. 
This decides upon certain school and parish affairs, and is presided 
over by two members, chosen from themselves, a Senior and Cura- 
tor. Above this again, is the assembly of the ‘ Superintendents, 
the highest church convention, which decides upon all the most Im- 
portant matters before the National Church. an 

** The § Superintendent’ is a kind of Protestant bishop, presiding 
over many ‘ Seniorates,’ and having the oversight of several hundred 
thousand souls. His duty is to visit the various parishes under his 
charge, to examine the candidates for the ministry, and to keep 
watch over the morals of the clergy. I have called him a bishop, 
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still it must not be supposed he has anything of the pomp or luxury 
of a prelate about him. He is usually paid from £40 to £60 per 
annum for his travelling expenses, but otherwise must be the head 
of a congregation, and perform the usual duties of aclergyman. As 
far asI have known the Superintendents, they are generally men of ta- 
lents and wide influence, but in their mode of life extremely humble 
and simple. They are chosen almost directly from the people. This 
‘Assembly of the Superintendents’ is composed also of men sent 
directly by the congregation as delegates, and is — over again 
by two members, one a Superintendent, and the other the Upper 
Curator. And here I must call the attention of the reader to one 
very singular provision of this Constitution, in which, perhaps, it 
differs from any other Church-constitution existing. The Hunga- 
rians, as is natural, after such a history of suffering under eccle- 
siastical tyranny, have a deep and abiding dread of priestly rule. 
Accordingly, they have established, that in every church, every as- 
sembly, every council, certain men should be appointed from the 
laity, to aid in guiding the proceedings, and especially to take charge 
of the monetary matters. In consequence, every Assembly of the 
Seniors, every Convention of Superintendents, every church-meeting, 
has its two presiding officers—clergyman and layman, the latter 
usually having the title of Curator, or Inspector.” 


These were nights calculated to secure the independence of 
the Church ; but Haynau thus dealt with them :— 


«<¢ Guided by the purpose of aiding to do away with the mournful 
condition in which the Protestant Church of Hungary has been 
placed by the misuse of their offices on the part of certain over- 
seers of the said Church ; and with the view of rendering it possible 
to the parishes of this Church to use the rights secured to A ten by 
the Constitution during the state of siege, I have decided to enact 
the following ordinances :— 

«¢T, That the functions of the General Inspector and the Dis- 
trict Inspectors, as well as those of the Curators, are to be con- 
sidered at end.’ 

‘‘ Let this be noticed. The laity, who in the whole history of the 
Hungarian Church have shared in its deliberations, are now to be 
excluded. But who are to take their place? We give, in answer, 
Ordinance II.; somewhat condensed, however. 

«©« II, Inasmuch as the holding of elections for the unoccupied 
places of Superintendents, as well as that of any other election, is 
illegal during the continuance of the state of siege, and yet as it is 
desirable that trustworthy men should be placed over the parishes, I 
hereby will summon certain men to these places, who, under the 
name of Administrators, and in company with certain reliable men, 
shall conduct the government of the Church.’ 

‘* Ordinance III. provides that the Administrators and their as- 
sistants from the laity, are to lay all their public plans and measures 
before the consideration of the military commandants of the dis- 
tricts, and that all the Church and School funds, formerly controlled 
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by the Assemblies, are now to be under their direction, subject to 
the approval of the said Commandants. 

«Ordinance 1V. makes it necessary in every meetiug of the 
Churches for consultation which may in future take place, that a mi- 
litary official should be present. 

“Ordinance V. in view of the poverty of the Protestant 
churches, enacts that these Overseers and Administrators shall be 
paid by the state. I pass over the remaining ordinances as unim- 
portant, except the eighth. This impresses it on all the newly- 
appointed officers of the Church, that the great and especial object 
with the Government now is ‘to form a closer union on every side 
between State and Church.’ 

‘“‘ The edict closes in the following manner :—‘ I expect from these 
men (i.e. the Administrators and Curators), who at once on their 
nomination are to enter on the discharge of their offices, a careful 
and zealous performance of their duty, at the same time furthering 
the views of the Government and the religious good of their con. 
gregations, for which they will lay a solemn pledge in the hands of 
the Commandant of the District. 

«« *« Head-Quarters, Pesth, February 10, 1850. 

«« From the Commander-in-chief of the third army for Hungary 
and Siebenburgen. 

¢ Haynav, F.Z.M.’” 


Of the Roman Catholic Church Mr. Brace writes :-— 


«‘ Just within the town, my companions pointed out to me a fine 
large park, and handsome house, belonging to a Roman Catholic 
bishop, much beloved by the people, and now in an Austrian prison 
(Arad, I believe), sentenced to imprisonment for twenty years. One 
of the truest Hungarian patriots, they said—and they were zealous 
Protestants themselves. It perhaps may not be known how nobly 
many of the Catholic clergy sacrificed all for Hungary. The cele- 
brated priest, Wimmer, who had won the confidence of the whole 
people by his self-denying efforts among the poor, in establishing 
schools and improving agriculture, organized and commanded per- 
sonally a division of the National Guards. Many others proved 
their devotion to Hungary by dying on the scaffold or the gallows 
for their cause. 

« The Catholic clergy of Hungary is perhaps the most richly en- 
dowed in the world. 

«The Archbishop of Gran, who is at the head of the Church, has 
an income valued by some at £20,000, and by others at £50,000. 

«The revenues of the Bishop of Erlau were once estimated at 
about £6,000; and those of the Bishop of Agram are put now as 
about £20,000! The collected incomes of the whole clergy are valued 
now at £324,000. Those of the Greek non-united church are much 
less, not more than £60,000.” 


We have given the reader some notion of Mr. Brace’s 
book ; but we recommend it, most heartily, to all who are 
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anxious to become acquainted with the position of the brave 
people of whom it treats. To which of its great neighbours 
Hungary may. eventually belong, is a problem no man cin 
solve ; and by what form of government she should now be 
ruled, is a question profound as it is important. Austria has 
fallen into the error of now attempting to crush, whilst she 
should conciliate ; the country is borne down by an enormous 
weight of unprecedented taxation ; and whilst the Hungarian 
people fly from the land of their birth, to seek refuge in 
America, the bull-headed boy who wears the crown of Aus- 
tria, is sent to smile and fawn amongst those who hate the 
very shadow of his two-headed, grasping, eagle, and who look 
forthe return of Kossuth with a loving devotion, tender and 
unchanging, as a child for a parent. 


“‘ One of the privates in an Austrian regiment, stationed in Vien- 
na, himself a Hungarian, was overheard by his officer to say ‘ Eljen 
Kossuth !’ He was ordered  five-and twenty,’ at once. lt appears 
when a man is flogged in the Austrian army, he is obliged by law to 
thank the officer. This the Hungarian refused to do. Another 
‘five-and-twenty’ were given him. Still he refused. Again, another 
flogging ; and the Hungarian, as he rose, muttered his thanks with 
the words— My back belongs to the Emperor, but my heart to 
Kossuth !’ ” 


These are not the people to continue slaves, and at the first 
roll of the hostile cannon against Austria, Hungary will arise, 
with its maddened population, to avenge, if not to free itself, 
and will, at least, attempt to work out the problem of a na- 
tional rule, and thus, perhaps, may falsify that thought of 
Hume, in his Essay on Civil Liberty, “the world is yet too 
young, and the science of politics too much in its infancy, to 
admit of any absolute decision on the best mode of govern- 


ment. 





ART. IV.—DOCTOR MAGINN. 


Ir has been said that the lives of literary men in England are, 
in general, devoid of incidents either interesting or exciting, 
and yet, in all the long catalogue of human joys and sorrows, 

of combats against the world, and of triumphs over difficulties 
almost insurmountable, of instances where the indomitable will 
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has raised its possessor to the enjoyment of every object sought, 
and to the full fruition of every hope long cherished, where 
can such glorious examples be found as in the pages of literary 
biography ? It is true that many a noble intellect has been 
shattered in the pursuit of literary fame ; it is true that ghastly 
forms of martyred genius flit across the scene, and that, from 
the lowest depths of the deep hearts of Poets, the cry of 
gnawing hunger, and the wail of helpless, hopeless sorrow 
arises, with an anguish more frightful than that of Philoctates, 
more awful than that of Lear. ‘Truly, literature has had its 
martyrs—Nash, the creature of genius, of famine, and despair, 
tells us; “I sat up late and rose early, contended with the cold 
and conversed with scarcite, and all my labours turned to loss— 


“Why is’t damnation to despair and die 
When life is my true happiness’ disease ?” 


Churchyard, who wore out life on the food, and in the rags 
of a beggar, had written on his grave, “ Poverty and Poetr 
his tomb doth enclose.”* Stowe, after the labor of forty-five 
years, was a strolling mendicant through the country of whose 
antiquities he had been the learned chronicler. Otway, when 
he had endured all the woes of want, was choked by the 
hungry eagerness with which he tried to devour a loaf, the 
price of which he had begged. ‘The saddest picture of all, m 
the martyrology of genius, is Chatterton— 


“ the marvellous boy ; 
The sleepless soul that perish’d in his pride,” 


writing home to his mother those brave letters in which he 
promises to become great and famous, because, ‘ by abstinence 
and perseverance, a man may accomplish whatever he pleases;” 
and then, after enduring days of starvation, and refusing a 
dinner from his landlady, the poor staymaker, he dies by his 
own hand of poison, and is buried amongst the rank graves of 
beggars, in Shoe-lane workhouse. Literary biography has its 
kind good hearts too, doing deeds that shine in the face of 
heaven—its “noble silent men, scattered here and there ; 
silently thinking; silently working; whom no morning neWs- 
paper makes mention of.” Look at Goldsmith giving to the 
relief of want, whilst himself existing on pennies. Look at 


* The destinies of old, Burton in the Anatomy of Melancholy says, put 
poverty upon Mercury as a punishment, ‘‘since when, poetry and beg- 
gary are Gemelli, twin born brats, inseparable companions. Mercury 
can help them to knowledge, but not to money.” 
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Samuel Johnson crowding his house with the needy. Look 
at him walking all night around St. James’s Square, because 
otherwise his companion, Richard Savage, would sleep upon a 
cobbler’s bulk.“ Look again, he is returning home late at 
night, his dim eyes serve him but poorly to see his way, and 
in his rolling, shambling walk, he stumbles over some object 
lying on the foot path; he stoops, it is a woman, half dead 
with cold, disease, and want. He takes her on his back, car- 
ries her to his lodgings, places her in his own bed, sends for a 
physician, and finding that she is a poor fallen outcast, prays, 
and teaches her to pray, and upon her recovery, places her 
where poverty cannot again drive her from virtue. When 
Harte dined with Cave, meat was taken behind a screen placed 
at the end of the room, and there sat Johnson, too ragged, and 
too proud, to appear at table—but he heard them praise his 
Life of Savage—and the same man, so poor and so proud, 
some few years afterwards flung back to the clever puppy 
Chesterfield, his praises of the Dictionary. Well has Thomas 
Carlyle written, ‘ Old Samuel Johnson, the greatest soul in 
England in his day—Corsica Boswell flaunted at public shows 
with printed nbbons round his hat ; but the great old Samuel 
stayed at home. The world-wide soul wrapt up in its thoughts, 
in its sorrows, what could paradings and ribbons in the hat do 
for it?” Truly nothing. For it, honor and rectitude did all. 
These are the facts and incidents which give to literary bi- 
ography its charms. 

Follow Byron through his soaring, grovelling life—muse with 
Wordsworth, and work and toil with Southey; read the noble 
life of Scott, that record of genius, of manhood, and of good- 
ness, and learn the interest that marks every day in the life 
of a literary man. Itis not by reason alone of its fascinating 
details, that literary biography should be prized and estimated, 
The author, more than any other man, rises by his own merits, 
or sinks through his own faults. Even in the days when the 
lot of the man of genius was, but too often— 


“ Toil, envy, want, the Patron, and the jail,” 


the want, and the jail, were frequently attributable to his own 
misconduct ; but, in this our age, when from literature have 
sprung the glories of the Church, the Bench, the Senate, and the 
Bar, genius need no longer dress in rags, or live in poverty—its 
Patron is the Public—and for him who is entering on the 
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journey of life, the best guide will be the biography of some 
literary man of the time. He will there discover how, by 
honorable conduct, and by persevering application, all the 
honors of the kingdom can be obtained—and how, on the 
other hand, the brightest gifts of gemius are useless, if dese- 
crated by idleness, or by misapplication. He will learn, also, 
to doubt the truth of one who has written— 

«‘ Let no man be bred to literature alone, for, as bas been far less 
truly said of another occupation, it will not be bread to him. Fal. 
lacious hopes, bitter disappointments, uncertain rewards, vile imposi- 
tions, and censure and slander from the oppressors are their lot, as 
sure as ever they put pen to paper for publication, or risk their peace 
of mind on the black, black sea of printer’sink. With a fortune to 
sustain, or a profession to stand by, it may still be bad enough; but 
without one or the other it is as foolish as alchemy, as desperate as 
suicide,”* 

In all the sad instances of misapplied genius amongst the 
literary men of the nineteenth century, the subject of this 
memoir is the most glaring and the most pitiable. ‘“ When 
the funeral pyre was out, and the last valediction over, men 
took a lasting adieu of their interred friends, little expecting 
the curiosity of future ages should comment upon their ashes.” 
So writes Sir Thomas Brown,* and as we look back through the 
life of William Maginn, we wish that he had borne in mind 
this quaint thought of the old moralist, and had felt with him, 
that we must all “ make provision for our names,” because, 
“to subsist in bones, and be but pyramidally extant, is a 
fallacy in duration.” Had Maginn thought thus he would 
have saved himself many a heart-sickening pang, many a weary 
hour of depression, and of penitence for days cast away, in 
which he had been prodigal of that which would have been to 
him wealth, honor, fame—his glowing, brilliant, glorious 
genius. ‘True it is, that in the life of William Maginn, there 
was no disgrace: the Cork schoolmaster was of that class in 
which Johnson places Milton, men whom no employment can 
dishonor, no occupation degrade. But in the morning of life 
the gay thoughtlessness of his heart bore him, smiling, through 
many a day of sorrow, and gay and thoughtless he continued 
to the end of his too brief existence. ‘ Never making provl- 
sion for his name,” he is now one of those mind wrecks who 
have drifted from, “this bank and shoal of time,” into the 


* Jerdan's Autobiography, vol. I., p. 39. 
* Urn Burial, the Epistle Dedicatory. 
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wide, dark ocean of the world’s forgetfulness—his brilliant life- 
labors uncollected, and but in part known, scattered through 
the pages of periodical publications, whilst his grave 1s neg- 
lected, unmarked, and nameless. 

William Maginn was born in Marlborough-street, in the 
city of Cork, on the 10th of July, 1793. His father was a 
schoolmaster, and conducted, for many years, the most respec- 
table academy in the city. ‘The boy was carefully reared, and 
his progress in study was so rapid, that he was sufficiently 
advanced in learning to enter Trinity College, Dublin, at the 
very early age of ten years. He was placed under the tuition 
of the late Right Reverend Doctor Kyle, a man of considerable 
learning, but of harsh, cold, and austere manner. He pos- 
sessed, however, a kind heart, and was ever ready to give to 
real merit its fullest reward. Maginn’s quick mind, and ever 
ready memory, soon raised him to a very high degree of con- 
sideration in his tutor’s estimation; he was the chief favorite 
of the class, and when Doctor Kyle became Provost of our 
University, and after he had been raised to the See of Cork, he 
continued a wise, firm, and judicious friend to his old pupil. 
Having completed his College course, Maginn returned to 
Cork, and became, first, a classical teacher in his father’s school, 
aud after his father’s death, in the year 1813, he resolved to 
carry on the school himself, so, following the example of Milton, 
and of Johnson, he became, as old Lord Auchinleck said of 
the latter, “ A dominie, mon—that keeped a schule, and cau’d 
it an acaadamy.” We have often felt considerable surprise at 
the fact, that Maginn could ever suppose himself, in any 
degree, meant by nature for an instructor. We have, in our 
time, known many men of genius, and we believe most firmly, 
that with the exception of the lamented Thomas Arnold, of 
Rugby, not one was calculated to become a teacher. But 
Maginn, the rollicking, laughing, wit squandering, was the 
most preposterously unsuited of all. Events, however, soon 
proved that by following up the careful plans of his father, he 
could subsist comfortably upon the receipts of his school. He 
had kept his name upon the College books, and thinking that 
the grave prefix, Doctor, might add something to his reputa- 
tion, he, in the year 1816, when only twenty-three years old, 
took the degree of L.L.D. 

The Doctor was not at any loss for pupils, his school was 
well and fully attended, and certainly it was owing to great 
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merit, rather than to the possession of any of those qualities 
which are usually supposed to be the distinguishing attributes 
ofa schoolmaster. Solemn and steady he could never become 
and although one of our best English parodiests with his pen, 
he was a very bad mimic in his conduct. The idea of assum- 
ing a virtue, or anything else, which he had not, never entered 
his mind. He was one of those men who, if the fate of worlds 
depended on it, could not play the hypocrite for five minutes, 
He was not formed by nature to be a pedagogue, and his dis- 
play of learning never needed that excuse of Sir Walter Scott 
for the vain old teacher, “ the man is mortal and has been a 
schoolmaster.’ He was more like Fuller’s model, who does 
not “scorn to touch the school but by the proxie of an usher— 
out of his school, he is no whit pedantical, in carriage or dis- 
course. Contenting himself to be rich in Latine, though he 
doth not gingle with it in every company wherein he comes.” 
Finding the receipts of the school sufficient to support him, 
and having, like that other great schoolmaster, Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, a love for poetry and letters, Maginn next 
looked around for some other occupation, to which he might 
devote such portions of his time as were unemployed ; litera- 
ture was the subject which, most naturally, first attracted his 
attention, and finding that in the pages of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine just then, 1817, started, high Tory principles, and racy 
flashing humour, like his own, were prized, he resolved to 
become a contributor to its pages, and, after some delay in 
considering his subject, he sent his first paper to old Ebony. 
It was a Latin translation of the ancient ballad Chevy Chase, 
and appeared in Blackwood for November, 1819. The follow- 
ing are the opening stanzas :— 





le } le 
The Perey out of Northumberland, | Persseus ex Northumbria 
And a vow to God made he, Vovebat, Diis iratis, 
That he would hunt in the mountains Venare inter dies tres 
Of Cheviot within days three, In montibus Cheviatis, 
In the maugre of the doughty Douglas» Contemptis forti Douglaso. 
And all that with him be. Et omnibus cognatis. 
2. $. 
The fattest harts in Cheviot * Optimos cervos ibi, ”’ “ ait, 
He said he'd kill and carry away ; ** Occisos reportabo ;”’ 
“ By my faith,” said doughty Douglas, | “ Per Jovem,’ inquit Douglassus, 
“Tl let that hunting if I may,” |  Venatum hunc vetabo.” 


He continued his contributions for some time, always, how- 
ever, sending his papers enclosed in a letter signed R.'T. 8. 
He never asked Blackwood for money, but the publisher, 
unlike some of the trade, wished to pay liberally for able papers, 
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and he wrote to Maginn requesting his name and address, 
which the latter gave as Ralph Tuckett Scott,Cork, and a check 
was sent, so payable. Inthe month of May, 1820, The Doc- 
tor first introduced himself to Blackwood, and as in fancy 
we recall the pleasant nights passed away for ever, Maginn 
is once again before us; we see the bright twinkling eye, and 
the smiling lip, the half grey half white hair; and the rich 
rolling voice, with its gay Cork twang, is calling up laughter 
from the hearts of all who sit around The Doctor, as he tells 
of his first meeting with the publisher thus.—“ I had never 
let Blackwood have any name, but he wrote to me requesting 
U'd send him my address, that he might pay me, by a check, 
for the papers I had sent him. Well, I had always signed the 
note sent with the papers, R. T. S., so I enclosed him the ad- 
dress as Ralph Tuckett Scott, Cork, and he sent me the check 
payable to that person. I had some fun with him about it, 
but at last I thought I’d run over and see him, and off I set 
for Edinburgh. I called to the shop in Prince’s street, and 
just as | was going in, I recollected that poor Dowden and 
Jennings, and one or two more, in whose names I had written 
squibs for the Magazine, were after writing very wicked notes, 
to Blackwood, demanding the author’s address—so I had a 
clear stage for some sport. I asked if Mr. Blackwood could 
be seen, and was introduced to his private office. I made a 
rather formal bow—and giving him a touch of the Cork 
brogue I said, ‘ Ye’r Misther Blackwood I presume, sir.’ ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ was the answer, ‘ at your service.’ ‘ Be gor, sir,’ said 
I, ‘if you were only at my service a week ago, you'd have 
saved me a journey, but, be my conscience, as I’m here, I’m 
very glad entirely that you ave at my service at last.’ ‘Pray, 
sir, may I ask,’ he said, ‘ what I can do to oblige you, or how 
have I displeased you? Our establishment is very punctual 
in replying to all letters.’ ‘See sir, listen to me now,’ I 
said, ‘there’s some rascal in Cork—you know Cork, don’t 
you ?—Well, there’s some blackguard there after making use 
of my name, in your old thrump of a Magazine, and I must 
know who he is.’ ‘Oh! sir,’ said Blackwood, ‘I deny your 
right to ask any such questions, and those requests cannot be 
granted without delay,and consideration.’ ‘Consideration, 
indeed,’ I cried, ‘aren’t you after writen to one Scott there ?” 
‘I really cannot answer you, sir,’ ‘Maybe its going to 
deny what you wrote you are, maybe you’ll deny this, and this, 
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and this,’ said I, throwing a bundle of his letters on the table 
before him. ‘ Maybe you'll say they’re not to the man that 
writes for you, and maybe you'll say that I’m not the man 
himself.” Thus Blackwood and his contributor became ace 
quainted, and the publisher was delighted with his wild Trish 
assistant. Maginn spent a few pleasant weeks in Edinbureh 
and became acquainted with Wilson, Lockhart, Hamilton, call 
the other men of note who then formed the glories of Black- 
wood’s brilliant staff.* 

A few days before this first interview with Blackwood 
Maginn had sent in his famous, Third Part of Christabel. It 
is only to be found in the Magazine, and as many of our readers 
must be unacquainted with the poem, we here subjoin it :— 





CHRISTABEL., 
The Introduction to part the Third. 


LISTEN! ye know that I am mad, 
And ye will listen !—wizard dreams 
Were with me !—all is true that seems !— 

From dreams alone can truth be had— 

In dreams divinest lore is taught, 

For the eye, no more distraught, 

Rests most calmly, and the ear, 

Of sound unconscious, may apply 

Its attributes unknown, to hear 

The music of philosophy ! 
Thus am I wisest in my sleep, 


For her’s are pangs, on the rack that wind 

Che outward frame and the inward mind, 

—— And when at night she did visit the 
oak, 

She wore the Baron's scarlet cloak, 

Sey cloak which happy to hear and to 
te 

Was lined with the fur of the leopard well,) 

And as she wandered down the dell 

None said "twas the lady Christabel. — 

Some thought ‘twas a weird and ugsome 


For thoughts and things, which day-light| elf, 
brings, veh } Some deemed ‘twas the sick old Baron 
Come to the spirit sad and single, himself, 


But verse and prose, and joys and woes 
Inextricably mingle 

When the hushed frame is silent in repose! 

Twilight and moonlight, mist and storm, 

Black night, and fire-eyed hurricane, 

And crested lightning, and the snows 

That mock the sunbeams, and the rain 

Which bounds on earth with big drops 
warm, 

Allare round me while I spell 

The legend of sweet Christabel ! 


Who wandered beneath the snowy lift 

To count his beads in solemn shrift—, 
(For his shape below was wide to see 

All bloated with the hydropsie.) 

Oh! had her old father the secret known, 
He had stood as stark as the statue of stone 
That stands so silent, and white, and tall, 
At the upper end of his banquet hall! 


Am I asleep or am I awake? 
In very truth I oft mistake, 


CHRISTABEL—Parr Tuirp. As the stories of old come over my brains 








NINE moons have waxed, and the tenth 
in its wane, 

Sees Christabel struggle in unknown pain! 

For many moons was her eye less 
bright, 

For many moons was her vest more tight. 

And her cheek was pale, save when, with 
a start, 





And I build in spirit the mystic strain ;— 

Ah! would to the virgin that I were 
asleep ! 

But I must wake, and I must weep ! 

Sweet Christabel, it is not well 

That a lady, pure as the sunless snow 

That lies so oft on the mountain's brow, 

That a maiden of sinless chastity 

In childbirth pangs should be doomed to 





The life-blood came from the panting 
heart, 


die, 





And fluttering, o’er that thin fair face 

Past with a rapid nameless pace, 

And at moments a big tear filled the eye, 

And at moments a short and smothered 
sigh 

Swelled her breast with sudden strain, 


Or live with a name of sorrow and shame, 
And hear the words of blemish and blame ! 
—_— For the world that smiles at the guilt 
of man, 

Places woman beneath its ban ; 

Alas, that scandal thus should wreak 





Breathed half in grief, and half in pain, 


Its vengeance on the warm and weak, 








* Brilliant as the staff then was, Blackwood is still worthy of the old 
time. Fraser has fallen off, but with Alison and William Aytoun, alas: 


for poor Moir, it must flourish. 
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That the arrows of the cold and dull 
Should wound the breast of the beautiful ! 


Of the things that be, did we know but half, 
Many, and many would weep, who laugh! 
Tears would darken many an eye, 
Or that deeper grief, (when its orbis dry, 
When it cannot dare the eye of day,) 
O’er the clouded heart would stray 
Till it crumbled like desert dust away! 
But here we meet with grief and grudge, 
And they who cannot know us, judge! 
Thus souls on whom good angels smile, 
Are scoffed at in our world of guile— 
Let this, Ladie, thy comfort be ; 
Man knows not us, good angels know 
The things that pass in the world below; 
And scarce, methinks, it seems unjust, 
That the world should view thee with 
mistrust; 
For who that saw that child of thine 
Pale Christabel, who could divine 
That its sire was the Ladie Geraldine ? 





Butin I rush, with too swift a gale, 

Into the ocean of my tale! 

Not yet, young Christabel, I ween, 

Of her babe hath lighter been. 

—'Tis the month of the snow and the | 
blast, 

And the days of Christmas mirth are 
past, 

When the oak-roots heaped on the hearth 
blazed bright, 

Casting a broad and dusky light 

—S shadowy forms of the warriors 
old, 

Who stared from the wall, most grim to 
behold— 

On shields where the spider his tapestry 
weaves, 

On the holly boughs and the ivy leaves, 

The few green glories that still remain 
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While the moon can scarcely glow, 
Thro’ the plumes of falling snow, 


\While the moss upon the bark 


Is withered all, and damp, and dark, 
While cold above the starsin doubt 
Look dull, and scarcely will stay out, 
While the snow is heavy on beechen 
bower 
And hides its namesake, the snow-drop 
steriously ? 


flower, 

Why walk forth thus m 

Dear girl, I ask thee covlondle’ 

Thy cheek is pale, thy locks are wild— 

Ah, think, how big thou art with child! 

Tho’ the baron’s red cloak thro’ the land 
hath no fellow, 

Thou should’st not thus venture without 
an umbrella! 


Dost thou wander to the field of graves 

Where the elder its spectral branches 
weaves ; 

And will thy hurried footsteps halt 

Where thy mother sleeps in the silent 
vault ? 

Where the stranger pauses long to ex- 
plore 

The emblems quaint of heraldic lore, 

— tho’ the lines are tarnished and 
dim, 

Thy mother’s features stare gaunt and 
grim, 

And grinning skull, and transverse bone, 

And the names of warriors dead and 
gone, 

Mark Sir Leoline’s burial stone; 

Thither go not, or I deem almost 

That thou wilt frighten thy mother's 
ghost! 


Or wilt thou wend to the huge oak-tree, 
And, kneeling down upon thy knee, 
Number the beads of thy rosary ? 





To mock the storm and welcome the ! 
rain, 

Brighter and livelier mid tempest and | 
shower, 

Like a hero in the battle hour !— 

Brave emblems o’er the winter hearth, 

They cheered our father’s hours of 
mirth !— 


Twelve solar months complete and clear 
The magie circle of the year! 

Each (the ancient riddle saith) 
Children, two times thirty, hath ! 
Three times ten are fairand white, 
Three times ten are black as night, 
Three times ten hath Hecate, 

Three times ten the God of day ; 

Thus spoke the old hierophant 

(I saw her big breast swelling pant) 
What time, I dreamed, in ghostly wise 
Of Eleusinian mysteries, 

For I am the hierarch 

Of the mystical and dark— 

And now, if rightly I do spell 

Of the Lady Christabel, 

She hates the three times ten so white, 
And sickens in their searching light, 
And woe is hers—alas! alack ! 

She hates the three times ten so black, 
As a mastiff bitch doth bark, 

I hear her moaning in the dark ! 


Nine beads of gold and a tenth of pearl, 

And a prayer with each, my lovely girl, 

Nine, and one, shalt thou record, 

Nine to the Virgin and one to the Lord! 

The pearls are ten times one to behold, 

— hg times nine are the beads of 
gold, 

Methinks ‘tis hard of the friar to ask 

On a night like this so weary a task ! 


Li pleasant—'tis pleasant, in summer 

ime, 

In the green wood to spell the storied 
rhyme, 

When the light winds above ‘mong the 
light leaves are singing, 

And the song of the birds thro’ your heart 
is ringing, 

‘Tis pleasant—'tis pleasant, when | 
humming . : peabase  s- 

To the flowers below the blythe bee is 
coming !— 

When the rivulet coy, and ashamed to be 
seen, 

Is heard where it hides ‘mong the grass- 

blades green, 

When the light of the moon and each sweet 

starry islet 

Gives a charm more divine to the long 

summer twilight, 


When the breeze o'er the blossomy haw- 
thorn comes cheerful, 





*Tis the month of January, 
Why lovely maiden, light and airy, 


‘Tis pleasant—with heart—ah, how hap- 
py !—though fearful, P = 





Ge 
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With heaven-beaming eyes, where tears;Till morning comes with its pleasant 


come, while smiles glisten 


beams, 


To the lover's low vows in the silence to|And the cat is at rest, and the baron 


listen ! 
*Tis pleasant too, on a fine spring day 
(A month before the month of May) 
To pray for a lover that’s far away ! 
But, Christabel, I cannot see 


dreams. 
Let it rain however fast, 
Rest from rain will come at last, 
And the blaze that strongest flashes 
Sinks at last, and ends in ashes! 


The powerful cause that sways with) But sorrow from the human heart 


thee 
Thus, with a face all waxen white, 
To wander forth on a winter night. 


The snow hath ceased, dear lady meek, 
But the night is chill and bleak !~— 
And clouds are passing swift away 
Below the moon so old and gray— 
The crescent moon, like a bark of pearl, 


And mists of care will they depart ? 

[ know not, and I cannot tell, 

Saith the lady Christabel— 

But I feel my bosom swell! 

In my spirit I behold 

A lady—call her firm, not bold— 
Standing lonely by the burn ; 

aa es feelings thro’ her breast and 

rain 


That lies so calm on the billowy whirl ;—)Shoot with a sense of madness and pain, 


Rapidly —rapidly 
With the blast, 
Clouds of ebony 
Wander fast, 
And one the maiden hath fixed her eyes on, 





Ah Christabel, return, return, 
Let me not call on thee in vain! 
Think, lady dear, if thou art drowned 
That thy body will be found, 
‘What anguish will thy spirit feel, 


Hath passed o’er the moon and is near the When it must to all reveal 


horizon! 
Ah Christabel, I dread it, I dread it, 
That the clouds of shame 
Will darken and gather 
O'er the maiden’s name, 
Who chances unwedded 


To give birth to a child, and knows not 


its father ! 


One—two—three—four—five—six—seven— 
eight—nine—ten—eleven ! — 

Tempest or calm—moonshine or shower, 

The castle clock still tolls the hour, 

And the cock awakens, and echoes the 
sound, 

And is answered by the owls around— 

And at every measured tone 

You may hear the old baron grunt and 
groan ; 

’Tis a thing of wonder, of fright, and fear, 

The mastiff bitches’ moans to hear— 

And the aged cow in her stall that stands 

And is milked each morning by female 
hands 

(That the baron’s breakfast of milk and 
bread 

mee pe brought betimes to the old man's 
re 

Who often gives, while he is dressing, 

His Christabel a father’s blessing) 

That aged cow, as each stroke sounds slow, 

Answers it with a plaintive low! 

And the baron old, who is ill at rest, 

Curses the favorite cat for a pest— 

For let him pray, or let him weep, 

She mews thro’ all the hours of sleep— 


What the spell binds thee to conceal ! 

‘How the baron’s heart will knock ‘gainst 

| his chest 

‘When the stake is driven into thy breast, 

— thy body to dust shall be carelessly 
ung, 

And over the dead no dirge be sung, 

No friend in mourning vesture dight, 

No lykewake sad—no tapered rite !— 


Return, return, thy home to bless, 
Daughter of good Sir Leoline; 
In that chamber a recess 
Known to no other eye than thine, 
Contains the powerful wild flower wine 
That often cheer’d thy mother’s heart ; 
Lady, lovely as thou art, 
‘Return, and ere thou dost undress 
And lie down in thy nakedness, 
Repair to thy secret and favorite haunt 
And drink the wine as thou art wont! 
Hard to uncork and bright to decant. 





My merry girl—she drinks—she drinks, 
Faster she drinks and faster ; ; 
My brain reels round as I see her whirl, 
She hath turned on her heel with a sud- 
den twirl ; : 
Wine, wine is a cure for every disaster, 
For when sorrow wets the eye 
Yet the heart withinis dry. 
Sweet maid, upon the bed she sinks— 
May her dreams be light, and her rest be 
deep ! i 
Good angels guard her in her sleep! 





‘ 


Maginn returned to Cork, but continued his contributions 
to Blackwood, of which, under the om de plume, O'Doherty, 


he was soon considered one of 
writers. Upon the occasion of 


the most versatile and popular 
George the Fourth’s visit to 


Ireland, The Doctor, at Blackwood’s request, wrote the 
following lines :— 
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A WELCOME TO HIS MAJESTY. 
Tune—Groves of Blarney. 


1. 
You're welcome over, my royal rover, 
Coming in clover to Irish ground, 
You'll never spy land like this our island, 
Lowland or Highland, up or down! 
Our hills and mountains, our streams 
and fountains, 
Our towns and cities all so bright, 
Our salt-sea harbours, our grass-green 
arbours, 
Our greasy larders will glad your sight. 


' 2. 
Tis here you'll eat, too, the gay potato, 
Being a root to feed a king: | 
And you'll get frisky upon our whisky, 
Which, were you dumb, would make 
ou sing; 
you'll see dashers and_ tearing 
slashers, 
Ready to face ould Beelzebub, 
Or the devil's mother, or any other 
Person whom you'd desire to drub. 


An 


3. 
Just say the word, and you'll see a rlot 
Got up so quiet, and polite, 
At any minute you'd please to wish it, 
Morning or evening, noon or night. 
I'll lay a wager, no other nation 
Such recreation to you could show, 
As us all fighting with great good man- 
ners, 
Laying one another down so low. 


4. 
And as for music, ‘tis you'll be suited 
With harp or bagpipe, which you 
please ; 
With woeful melting, or merry lilting, 
Or jovial quilting your heart to raise. 
Sweet Catalani won't entertain you 
With so much neatness of warbling 
tone, 
As those gay swipers, or bold bagpipers, 
Chaunting in splendour over their 
drone. 

















5. 
Then there's our speaking, and bright 
speech-making, 
Which, when you hear, ‘twill make 
you jump; 
When in its glory it comes before you, 
‘Twould melt the heart of a cabbage 
stump. 
‘Tis so met'phoric, and paregoric, 
As fine as Doric or Attic Greek, 
‘ta make Mark Tully look very 
ully, 
Without a word left in his cheek. 


6. 
If any ladies they should invade us, 
The darling creatures in your suite, 
We'll so amuse them and kindly use 
them, 
That in ould Ireland they'll take root. 
Our amorous glances, modest advances, 
And smiling fancies, and all that, 
Will so delight them, that they'll be 
crying, 
Were you to part them away from 


Pat. ° 
The mayors and sheriffs, in paunchy 
order, 
And the recorders will go down 
To gay Dunleary, all for to cheer ye, 
And give you welcome to the town; 
But though their speeching it may be 
pleasing, 
All written out in comely paw, 
‘T wont be so hearty as when all parties 
With million voices roar huzza, 
8 


God bless your heart, sir, ‘tis you will 
start, sir, 

At that conspicuous thunderingshout, 
When Ireland's nation with acclamation 
To hail their sovereign will turn out, 
England shall hear us, though it is not 

near us, 
And the Scotch coast shall echo ring, 
When we, uproarious, joining in chorus, 
Shout to the winds, God save the 
King! 








Amidst all his occupations, and whilst encircled by an atmo- 
sphere of fun, our learned Doctor was conquered by that god 
who “rules the camp, the court, the grove,” and in the year 
1823 he was married, and finding that the returns from the 
school were not sufficient to support a wife, and a prospective 
family, he requested his London and Edinburgh friends to 
procure for him some literary employment, by which he might 
improve his position and prospects. His papers in Blackwood 
had attracted considerable attention, and as soon as it became 
known that he was anxious for a London engagement, several 
publishers were desirous to secure his assistance. Some 


months before this fact became public, Theodore Hook had 
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induced Shackell the publisher to start the John Bulj 
the success of which was, as all the world knows, « prodi. 
gious.” Bull, however, was only a weekly paper, and Hook 
was very anxious to possess a Journal published on Wednes- 
days, so that u// might support his arguments of Saturday 
during the succeeding week, and thus attack and defend with 
vigor. After some persuasion he induced Shackell to start 
such a paper as he desired, and knowing Maginn’s learning 
genius, and Toryism, Hook selected The Doctor as Editor and 
assistant, and also as a contributor tu John Bull. Of 


Maginn’s connection with these papers the following account 
is given :— 

** Hook, it seems, in 1823, having learned that some six or seven 
newspapers were in the market, prevailed upon Mr. Shackell to pur- 
chase the lot, which he did for 300 guineas, with the view of estab- 
lishing a journal (to be published on Wednesday, so as not to inter- 
fere with ‘ Bull,’) upon their ruins. Partly to assist the old, but 
principally to superintend the new speculation, to which Hook also 
was to be a large contributor, Maginn was summoned from Cork, 
and engaged at a moderate salary. Twenty pounds a month we 
believe to have been the sum. 

‘*« His talents were, doubtless, of a high order, and his scholarship 
and education infinitely superior to those of his friend Hook, for 
such he soon became, but unfortunately he possessed the same exci- 
table erratic temperament only exaggerated, hibernized to a degree, 
that rendered it somewhat unsafe to rely upon him in a matter de- 
manding the prudence and punctuality to be observed in the conduct 
of a weekly paper. So far as ‘John Bull’ was concerned, the idea 
of retaining his services was speedily abandoned. 

‘‘ Its ally started fairly enough, but the circulation it obtained was 
not commensurate with the projector’s expectations ; and Hook, who 
had not the patience to play an uphill game, soon threw it up in 
disgust ; it lingered cn for some months under the direction of the 
Doctor, and was finally abandoned at a heavy loss. Much the same 
may be said of a Review upon the plan of the ‘Literary Gazette,’ 
which had been started some months previously, also at the instiga- 
tion of Hook, under the title of the ‘London Literary Journal.’ 
Terry was associated in the scheme, and was to supply theatricals, 
fine arts, &c., while backed up by the powerful influence of their 
established organ, the most sanguine hopes were entertained of its 
success. The infant, however, proving sickly, it experienced a neg- 
lect on the part of its parents, only to be met with, it is to be hoped, 
among Indians and editors, and as a natural consequence, drooped 
and died.’* 

Maginn and his wife removed to London, and he now began 


life as a regular literary man. 








* Barham’s Life of Hook, vol. I., p. 229. 
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Every body knows, or at least ought to know, that Lord 
Byron died on the 19th day of April, 1824. Maginn was at 
that period just bursting into a brilliant literary fame, and John 
Murray, ever anxious and careful, was particularly desirous to 
secure The Doctor’s services as the biographer of the dead 
Poet. Murray had purchased the manuscripts and letters of 
his lordship from Thomas Moore, and he placed them for 
perusal in Maginn’s hands, but farther than this the affair 
never proceeded, as, owing to circumstances already fully 
related in the IntsH Quarrerty Review,* the composition of 
Lord Byron’s life was confided, and judiciously confided, to 
the man specially selected by his Lordship as biographer—our 
own glorious Poet, Moore. We refer to this circumstance in 
Maginn’s life for the purpose of showing how brilliant, and 
how apparently secure, his fortunes were in his early London 
days. His life of Byron could not be successful; between 
them there was nothing in common save God’s gift of genius— 
abused by the one, too often—squandered by the other, ever. 

In the year 1824, after the failure of Shackell’s paper, John 
Murray started his short-lived journal, Zhe Representative, 
of which he appointed The Doctor foreign correspondent, who 
accordingly went to reside in Paris, where he continued 
about eighteen months. The speculation was not successful, 
and Maginn returned to London in the year 1826, where he em- 
ployed himself in writing for Blackwood and other periodicals. 

Amongst the various short pieces which he wrote at this 
period, we find the following :— 





THE IRISHMAN. 


l. 


There was a lady lived at Leith, 
A lady very stylish, man, 
And yet, in spite of all her teeth 
She fell in love with an Irishman— 
A nasty ugly Irishman, 
A wild tremendous Irishman— 
A tearing, swearing, thumping, bumping, ramping, roaring, Irish- 
man, 


* No. VI., pp. 435 to 439. 
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2. 


His face was no ways beautiful, 
For with small-pox ’twas scarr’d across ; 
And the shoulders of the ugly dog 
Were almost double a yard across. 
O, the lump of an Irishman, 
The whisky-devouring Irishman— 
The great he-rogue, with his wonderful brogue, the fighting, rioting 
Irishman. 


3. 


One of his eyes was bottle-green, 
And the other eye was out, my dear ; 
And the calves of his wicked looking legs 
Were more than two feet about, my dear. 
O, the great big Irishman, 
The rattling, battling Irishman— 
The stamping, ramping, swaggering, staggering, leathering, swash of 
an Irishman. 


4. 


He took so much of Lundy Foot 
That he used to snort and snuffle—O ; 
And in shape and size, the fellow’s neck, 
Was as bad as the neck of a buffalo. 
O, the horrible Irishman, 
The thundering, blundering Irishman— 
The slashing, dashing, smashing, lashing, thrashing, hashing Irish- 


man. 
3. 


His name was a terrible name, indeed, 
Being Timothy Thady Mulligan ; 
And whenever he emptied his tumbler of punch, 
He'd not rest till he fill’d it full again. 
The boozing, bruising Irishman, 
The ’toxicated Irishman— 
The whisky, frisky, rummy, gummy, brandy, no dandy Irishman. 


6. 


This was the lad the lady loved, 
Like all the girls of quality ; 
And he broke the skulls of the men of Leith, 
Just by the way of jollity. 
O, the leathering Irishman, 
The barbarous savage Irishman— 
The hearts of the maids, and the gentlemen’s heads, were bother'd 
I'm sure by this Irishman. 
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WHISKY. 
l. 


I care not a fig for a flaggon of flip, 
Or a whistling can of rumbo ; 
But my tongue through whisky punch will slip 
As nimble as Hurlothrumbo. 
So put the spirits on the board, 
And give the lemons a squeezer, 
And we’ll mix a jorum, by the Lord! 
That will make your worship sneeze, sir. 


2, 


The French, no doubt, are famous souls, 
I love them for their brandy ; 

In rum and sweet tobacco rolls, 
Jamaica men are handy. 

The big breech’d Dutch in juniper gin, 
I own, are very knowing ; 

But are rum, gin, brandy, worth a pin, 
Compared with Inishowen ? 


3. 


Though here with a Lord, ’tis jolly and fine, 
To tumble down Lachryma Christi, 

And over a skin of Italy’s wine 
To get a little misty ; 

Yet not the blood of the Bordeaux grape, 
The finest grape-juice going, 

Nor clammy Constantia, the pride of the Cape, 
Prefer [ to Inishowen. 


FAREWELL TO SCOTLAND. 
1. 


Farewell, farewell, beggarly Scotland, 
Cold and beggarly poor countrie, 
If ever I cross thy Scodee again, 
The muckle deil must carry me. 
There’s but one tree in a’ the land, 
And that’s the bonny gallows tree. 
The very nowte look to the south, 
And wish that they had wings to flee. 


2. 


Farewell, farewell, beggarly Scotland, 
Kilted kimmers, wi’ carroty hair, 
Pipers, who beg that your honors would buy 
A bawbee’s worth of their famish’d air ! 
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I'd rather keep Cadwallader’s goats, 
And feast upon toasted cheese and leeks, 
Than go back again to the beggarly North, 
To herd ‘mang loons with bottomless breeks. 


We are fully aware that these specimens are not worthy of 
Maginn’s genius, but we give them as showing the great facil- 
ity with which he turned all subjects to the service of his pen. 
In its proper place the reader shall find that pen employed on 
more worthy topics. ‘The Doctor contributed largely to the 
Annuals, andin “ The Literary Souvenir” for 1829, appeared 
his very beautiful, and wildly romantic, story, ‘The City of the 
Demons.” He was still a constant and able writer in Zhe 
John Bull, and when, in the year 1828, Zhe Standard was 
started, Maginn had been appointed joint editor, with its present 
able chief, Doctor Gifford. Politics and Poetry, however, did 
not occupy all his hours, and in the year 1829 he published 
his once famous, but now almost forgotten, political novel, 
‘‘ Whitehall ;’ he was likewise a well known contributor to 
the “ Literary Gazette.” Convivial, gay, and possessing a 
brilliant literary reputation, he was a welcome guest, and much 
sought companion, at all the haunts of jovial, which means 
[rish, genius in London; at the glorious gatherings in “ The 
Wrecken,” he was the king of good fellows, and Ben Jonson 
at “The Mermaid” was not more learned, more witty, or a 
truer son of Bacchus. Whulst enjoying this gay life, he became 
acquainted with several persons of more or less ability, and 
amongst the rest with Mr. Hugh Fraser. 

There are, in London, a set of men, half fdzeurs half 
littérateurs, who excite our wonder as to how they find 
time to read,—they are encountered everywhere during 
the scason.—'I'o-day at the meeting of some scientific 
society—to-morrow at a flower show, or at Kensington 
Gardens. You meet them this evening dining with some 
intensely evangelical family—next day you see them at 
Richmond, treating a quiet, roguish-looking pink bonnet, 
and its “amiable dragon,” who plays third party with 
all the discretion of Mark 'lapley. 'To-night you find them 
flirting in the coudisses of the opera with some properly /ancé 
coryphée—next night you meet them at the most unholy 
houses in the Coal Hole, or the Cyder Cellars. This evening 
you see them listening, from the Speaker’s gallery, with pro- 
found attention to some grave debate,—next night you discern 
them addressing, most logicaily and eloquently, the chairman 
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of Coger’s Hall. Gay, lounging, and thoughtless as these men 
seem, they do find odd quarter hours, during life, in which 
they grasp stores of knowledge. On their book shelves you 
meet Rabelais, Montaigne, Brantome, Voltaire, and the Mena- 
giana, with leaves deeply scored, and carefully noted—and the 
result of this reading is giveu to the world as whim may 
incite, or as occasion may demand, ina style flashing and 
trenchant as that of Jules Janin, and clothing thoughts, so 
witty and so wise, that Sydney Smith might have written them, 
had he been a man about town. Of this class Mr. Hugh 
Fraser was a very distinguished representative in the year 
1829. He had formed an intimacy with Maginn, and the lat- 
ter having quarrelled with Blackwood, Fraser proposed that 
they should start a magazine themselves in opposition to old 
Ebony. Accordingly they looked up their finished and half fin- 
ished papers, selected such as they thought most suited to the 
proposed periodical, and putting a few of these in their pockets 
they strolled from F'raser’s lodgings, through Regent street, in 
search of a publisher. Upon arriving at number 215, in 
the above named street, Maginn said, “‘ Here’s a namesake of 
ours, Fraser, let us try him.” They entered the shop, intro- 
duced themselves to its master, Mr. James Fraser, who, know- 
ing the reputation of his two visitors, at once agreed to become 
the owner of the projected work, and on the first of February 
1830, the first number of “ Fraser’s Magazine for Town and 
Country” appeared. The name “ Fraser,” was given to it, 
not from its publisher, Mr. James Fraser, but from its projec- 
tor, Mr. Hugh Fraser. Its success and stability were evident 
from the earliest, and Maginn was a contributor to its pages 
until the period of his death. His first paper appeared in the 
number for May, 1830; it was a metrical and humorous trans- 
lation of the nineteenth ode of Horace’s third book. To 
mention all Maginn’s contributions to this magazine would be 
to name nearly all its best, and most learned, and most witty, 
papers. Occasionally political feeling urged him beyond 
the limits of propriety ; and at length a circumstance occurred, 
attended by results most disagreeable to the publisher, to his 
able supporter, and, we may add, to the reading public. 

In the number for August, 1836, appeared the famous review 
of the Honorable Grantley Berkeley’s novel, “ Berkeley Cas- 
tle.” Grantly Berkeley was a Whig, nay more, he was a Radical, 
therefore his novel afforded fair game for the brandy-nourished 
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coterie in Jemmy Fraser’s back parlour. It was just at the end 
of the month that Bentley sent in the book, matter was wanted 
to fill up some pages of the magazine, and the Doctor set to 
work, meaning to vex the publisher, and to smash the author. 
We are not so squeamish as to contend that a man, who com- 
mits himself to the judgement of the critic, is to expect 
consideration if he write nonsense, or mercy if he publish 
vicious sentiments. But even in animadverting upon folly or 
upon immorality, there are bounds beyond which, the ordinary 
literary censor cannot proceed, without violating the common 
courtesy of the press. ‘“ Berkeley Castle” is neither a very 
original nor a very clever book, but in exhibiting its glaring 
vulgarities, or, its ridiculous levities, there was no necessity 
for raking up all the errors of its author’s father, and for once 
more reviving the half-forgotten scandals about the Countess of 
Berkeley. During more than half a century these scandals had 
been unnoticed, save in the records of the House of Peers: to 
recall them, after such a lapse of time, for the purpose of 
wounding the feelings of her son, was an act more worthy of 
some “ venal and licentious scribbler, with just sufficient talent 
to clothe the thoughts of a pander in the style of a bellman,” 
writing in the columns of some scandalous Sunday paper, than 
of the able critic supporting so famous a periodical as the 
clever “ Magazine for Town and Country.” Upon the appear- 
ance of the review, Grantley Berkeley, accompanied by his 
brother Craven, proceeded to Fraser’s house in Regent street, 
and finding him in the shop, they closed the door, and Grantly 
Berkeley knocked him down, and beat him most violently, about 
the head and neck, with the butt-end of a large and heavy whip. 
That Fraser was severely injured cannot be denied, but we 
think it was quite a matter of opinion, whether Berkeley was 
entitled to consider him, the known publisher, or to hold the 
unknown writer, of the libel upon Lady Berkeley, responsi- 
ble. Maginn, however, upon hearing of this affair, at once wrote 
to Grantley Berkeley, informing him that he was the author of 
the offensive review, and that his friend, Mr. Hugh Fraser, was 
ready to receive any message Mr. Berkeley night consider 
necessary. Accordingly Major Fancourt waited upon Mr. Fraser, 
and it was agreed that a hostile meeting should take place that 
evening at seven o’clock. The parties met some short cdlistance 
from London, in a field, if we remember rightly, upon the 
Barnet road, At the first fire, from the position of Maginn's 
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pistol, major Fancourt inquired if he had discharged it in the 
air, and was answered in the negative. The second fire was 
ineffectual. At the third fire Maginn’s bullet grazed the collar 
of Berkeley’s coat, and the bullet of the latter struck the 
ground beside The Doctor’s boot. Upon this third ineffectual 
exchange of shots, the seconds interfered, and the parties, 
bowing to each other, left the ground without explanation. 
Hugh Fraser was much blamed for allowing three shots, but 
he feared a species of Vendetta upon the part of his principal’s 
opponent—As Maginn wrote, ‘ Fraser felt, and after circum- 
stances justified him the feeling, that it was to be made a 
family affair on the part of the Berkeleys; and he decided 
that no room should be left for cavil upon their parts.” 

Fraser, the publisher, was for some {i confined to his bed 
from the injuries inflicted upon him by the outraged author, 
but he at once commenced an action for assault and battery 
against the Messrs. Berkeley, which was tried in the Court of 
Exchequer,at Westminster,on Saturday, the 3rd of December, 
1836, before Lord Abinger, and a special jury. For the 
plaintiff there appeared, Erle, Fitzroy Kelly, and Talbot; for 
the defendants, Thesiger and Crowder. The trial excited very 
great curiosity, and a very considerable interest, and it is diffi- 
cult to decide whether Erle’s reply for the plaintiff, or the 
slanderous review, the cause of all the mischief, was the more 
offensive. The jury, however, proved their full appreciation 
of the conduct of all the parties, by awarding to F'raser the 
very small sum of £100, for damages. The cross action, 
Berkeley v. Fraser, for slander, was settled, a verdict being en- 
tered for the plaintiff, by consent, with 40s, damages, each 
party paying his own costs. Maginn wrote a very imperti- 
nent letter of explanation, and so the affair ended. 

We have no wish to write harshly of Maginn, we knew his 
genuine goodness of heart, and we really think that he be- 
lieved his victims suffered as little from his cniticisms, as 
he, himself, endured in writing his crushing reviews. We 
have always considered the following sketch of The Doctor’s 
character, given by poor Gerald Griffin, in a letter to his bro- 
ther William, to be very correct and equally just :— 


* Jerdan talked of Maginn, who writes a good deal for Black- 
wood, and spoke in high terms of his talents: nevertheless, though 
he is his friend, he confessed he did not think him a very considerate 
critic, and thought there was something unfeeling in his persecution 
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of Barry Cornwall. You may have seen these letters to Bryan 
Proctor in Blackwood’s Magazine. Barry Cornwall is, he says, one 
of the mildest, modestest young fellows he ever knew, and does any- 
thing but assume. Maginn, however, imagines that those he attacks 
think as little of the affair as himself, which is by no means the case, 
The other day he attacked Campbell’s Ritter Bann most happily, 
and at the same time cuttingly, and afterwards wanted Jerdan to 
get up a dinner and bring Campbell and him together. He begged 
leave to decline. He is a singular looking being, Dr. Maginn, a 
young man about twenty-six years of age, with gray hair, and one of 
the most talented eyes, when he lets it speak out, I ever beheld. 
Bavim, who is his bosom crony, says, he considers him the most 
extraordinary man he ever knew. He attacked Banim, too, before 
they were acquainted, but that’s all forgot long since. Hazlitt 
praised Banim in the London Magazine, and of course rendered it 
imperative on Blackwood to abuse him.” 


Although so closely connected with Fraser, he had again 
become a contributor to Blackwood; however, his most 
brilliant efforts were devoted to the former inagazine—amongst 
these, the most valuable are his “ Shakspeare Papers,” and his 
reviews of Southey’s book, “The Doctor.” Ie had become 
acquainted with Letitia Landon, and admiring, as every body 
admired, the genius of that most excellent woman, he assisted 
her by friendly notices of her poems, and contributed several 
short poetical pieces to the “ Drawing Room Scrap Book,” 
which she then edited. Scandal could not suffer this literary 
friendship to pass unstained by its malevolent tongue, and the 
feeling, supposed to exist between the Poetess and her friend, 
was reported to be more than platonic. “ The Improvisatrice,” 
was Sappho only with her lyre, just as Crebillon was a rake 
only on paper. She had, as she told us, found few friends in 
the world, and Maginn acted towards her—a woman—as he 
had acted towards many a man, striving for literary fame— 
kindly and justly. As poor Laman Blanchard said, Miss 
Landon had loved but once, she then loved deeply and truly, 
too deeply and too truly to have ever encouraged the advances 
of one who was already married. Maginn was a man whom 
many women could like, but whom few, very few, could love— 
and knowing this, the kind heart of the Poetess, after all the 
sorrows it had endured, felt deeply a gratitude, open, mge- 
nuous, and womanly. Friendship is always clear and open, and 
few knew this, and proved it better, than Letitia Landon— 
Love, she thought, was always secret, and she sang :— 
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‘* Do any thing but love, or if thou lovest 
And art a woman, hide thy love from him 
Whom thou dost worship, never let him know 


How dear he is.” 
So great had Maginn’s reputation become, that shortly after 
this period, nearly all the able, witty, “slashing,” critical papers 
in the magazine, were attributed to The Doctor, and of this he 


had soon a rather disagreeable proof. 

In “Fraser” for April, 1837, there appeared an able, 
but very severe, criticism* upon a now forgotten drama, entitled 
“The Student of Padua.” ‘The author felt himself aggrieved, 
and fancying that all the trenchant papers of the magazine 
must be the production of Maginn’s pen, “ Aut Krasmi aut 
Diaboli”—the Doctor or the Devil—he wrote a very violent 
letter, in the Metropolitan Conservative Journal, for April 2nd, 
1837, signed, “The Author of the Student of Padua.” In 
the letter the following passages appeared :— 

‘‘The writer of the attack on the Student of Padua is incensed 
with its author, because I know this anonymous reviewer to be a 
coward who has skulked from the field of honour—a poltroon who 
has eaten his own calumnies, and a dastard who seeks revenge by his 
pen when he dare not take it with his hand. But let me quote the 
passage.” 

“As to who the two gentlemen connected with Mr. Fraser’s 
Magazine may be, I know not—one of the gentlemen is Dr. Maginn, 
and this gentleman, as he has the effrontery to style himself, is the 
author of the brilliant calumny on me, simply because I happened 
to be privy to a little affair in which the Doctor dropped a white 
feather, and proved himself as great a coward as he is a malicious 
libeller.” 

This was severe enough, but in the same number of the 
newspaper, in an article entitled, “ Literature and Science,” 
these passages were written :—- 

‘«* None but a convicted coward, a slanderer, a backbiter, and a 
dastardly calumniator by profession, could have been guilty of such 
a ruffianly and insolent article. He must be one of those bribed 
assassins of literature so common in London, who live in garrets, 
and are only admitted into the company of the swell-mob, and the 


courtesans of the Haymarket or Drury-lane.” 

“‘ And let us ask, who is this miserable pauper scribe in ¢ Fraser,’ 
that he dare come forward in such an offensive manner on so trivial 
an occasion? Is he the author of any one known work? Is he 
moral, and virtuous, and sober, and thoughtful? Is he aman whose 
toleration in society, whose eminence in literature, whose courage, 
and position, allow him to be gratuitously insolent ?” 


* One or Two Words on One or Two Books, p. 505. 
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Language so violent as this could not be borne unnoticed, 
particularly as Maginn was not the wniter of the paper in 
Fraser, and he accordingly commenced an action for libel 
against Cox, the printer of the Metropolitan Conservative 
Journal, which was tried in the Sheriff’s Court, London, on 
the 13th of June, 1837. ‘Talfourd appeared for The Doctor, 
and Thessiger for the defendant, who had refused to disclose 
the names of the authors of the libels, and a verdict of £150 
damages, with costs, was given for Maginn. 

That all the foul, and if true, blasting epithets applicd to 
Maginn in this libel were false, each act of his life proves clearly 
and beyond every doubt. ‘To young and struggling genius he 
was ever a steady friend, and what literary man that has been 
thrown upon the cold, hard world of London literary life, and 
has felt all the envy, a poor man’s envy, of the wealth around 
him, but will bless the hand and pen that first drew public 
attention to his efforts. It was thus that the lamented Moir 
felt when, fifteen years ago, he wrote in his own honest, manly 
spirit :— 

‘** Nearly twenty years—Eheu fugaces, Posthume, Labuntur anni !— 
have glided over, since the Doctor and I were co-litterateurs ; and 
yet, strange to say, we have never chanced to meet. Will he here 
allow me, in a sentence, to convey to him my grateful feelings, for 
the friendly way in which he has ever alluded to my name, when 
circumstances chanced to throw it in his way. Those Sypbilline 
words of kindness have not been all lost in air. By every one capa- 
ble of judging, the powers of Dr. Maginn are acknowledged to be of 
the highest order. Has he given the world assurance of this, in the 
way he might have done? We doubt much. But from ‘ The City of 
the Demons ;’ § The Man in the Bell ;’ Colonel Pride ;’ *« The Shak- 


speare Papers;’ and many other things, posterity will be able to 
appreciate him. 2x pede Herc.” 


Griffin, Banim, Maenish, and fifty other literary men found 
kindness and aid, genial and unchanging, in Maginn. 

In the month of January, 1838, Maginn published, in 
raser, the first of the “ Homeric Ballads,’ and had not 
completed the set at his death. He had also long contem- 
plated a translation of the “ Comedies of Lucian,” but the 
specimens published in Fraser were not very popular, and 
so were discontinued. 

Had Maginn written the “ Homeric Ballads” only, they 
would be more than sufficient to keep his memory bright. Of 
these glorious ballads we place three before the reader : let 
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him compare them with the original, and with the translation 
of Pope, of Chapman, or of Cowper, and we have little doubt 
that his judgment must be in favor of our countryman. In 


the introduction Maginn states :— 


‘More than seven and twenty centuries have rolled away since 
Homer's time, according to his received date; and, in all languages, 
half-a-dozen names have not been produced who can be allowed to 
approximate to him. I firmly believe he has had but one equal, and 
even the greatness of his genius is disputed—by those, however, who, 
in my opinion, are not capable of appreciating either Shakespear or 
Homer. I look only to the internal evidence of the poems them- 
selves. As for external evidence, we know as much of Homer as 
the earliest Greek writer who mentions him. The poems were in all 
men’s mouths before history or biography—far before criticism or 
antiquarianism, were thought of ; and Herodotus himself tells nothing 
certain of their author. 

« My own opinion is that the Zliad and Odyssey are, with no very 
important differences, as we now have them, the work of one man, 
who dwelt on the Asiatic side of the Archipelago, or in the islands— 
perhaps Scio. I do not believe that he was fy Meaeetie or a sing- 
ing man, ora blind man. I do not think his name was Homer ; and 
I look upon the derivations of that word which we find in the Greek 
scholiasts, men utterly ignorant of the principles of etymology, and 
the pedants who followed them, as mere trash. The meaning is to 
be sought elsewhere. I think he wrote or spoke his great poems as 
wholes, in Asia, and that they came over to Hellas piece be piece, 
after having filled the east with their fame; and that by the great 
men of Athens, or Sparta, they were gathered, not in the sense of 
making them into poems, but of remaking them. They were, both 
before their importation and afterwards, sung in scraps, no doubt, 
just as Shakspeare or Milton is quoted by usin scraps. We do not 
sing our great poets—the Greeks did; but ‘To be or not to be ?’ 
or, ‘ Hail, holy light!’ indicate to us fragments of Hamlet or Para- 
dise Lost, just in the same way as the various ‘headings’ of the 
pieces sung by the Rhapsodists indicated fragments of the Jliad and 
the Odyssey ; and it would be as wise to consider, as the original 
arranger of the Shakespearean or Miltonic poems in their present 
shape, the industrious compiler who should restore them from 
Readers, Speakers, or Elegant Extracts, as to confer the honor of 
making the poems of Homer on Pisistratus. If Wolf had tried to 
make an epic poem out of the abundant ballads of his native land, he 
would have found how hard was the task assigned by him to the 
Athenian prince. It might not be unamusing to prove, in the man- 
ner of Wolf, that there were some dozen of Sir Walter Scotts. On 
Vico's principle it would not be hard to do so. Sir Walter wove 
together traditions of Scotland, and therefore the Scottish tribes 


Surono questo G ualtero.” 
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THE CLOAK. 


Odyssey, B. 14, Lines 462-476. 


1. 

Now, Eumeus, give ear, and my other 
friends near ; 

A ce somewhat vaunting I pray you to 

ear: 

For you know heady wine will the sagest 
incline, 

_ a fool out of season, in singing to 
join ; 

Or unwisely to laugh, or to skip ina 
dance, 

And to say what were best left unspoken 
perchance. 


2. 

But now ‘tis too late, since to talk is my 
fate, 

For my tongue to keep back what it 
means to relate. 

Oh! were I a3 young, and as fresh, and 
as strong, 

As when, under Troy, brother soldiers 
among, 

In ambush as captains were chosen to 
lie, 

Odysseus, and king Menalaus, and I. 


3. 

They called me as third, and I came at 
the word, 

And reached the high walls that the 
citadel gird, 

Where under the town, we in armour 
lay down 

By a brake in the marshes with weeds 
overgrown; 

The night came on sharp, bleak the north 
wind did blow, 

And frostily cold fell a thick shower of 
snow. 


4. 

Soon with icicles hoar every shield was 
frozen o'er; 

But they who their cloaks and their 
body-clothes wore 

The night lightly passed, secure from 
the blast, 

Asleep with their shields o'er their broad 
shoulders cast ; 

ou icee a fool, had my cloak left be- 
rind, 

Not expecting to shake in so piercing a 
wind. 


5. 
My buckler and zone, nothing more had 


on; 

But when the third part of the night- 
watch was gone, 

And the stars left the sky, with my elbow 
then I 


Touched Odysseus, and spoke to him | 


lying close by,— 


“Noble son of Laertes, Odysseus the 


wise, 
1 fear that alive 1 shall never arise. 








6. 
“In this night so severe but one doublet 
1 wear, 
re by a God; and my cloak is not 
ere ; 
A af no way I see from destruction to 
ee, 
But soon to relieve me a project had he. 
In combat or council still prompt was 
his head, 
— my ear thus low-whispering he 
said : 


7. 

Let none of the band this your need 
understand ; 

Keep silent!" Then, resting his head on 
his hand, 

Friends and comrades of mine!” he 
exclaimed, “ asa sign, 

While I slept has come o'er me a dream 
all divine: 

It has warned me how far from the 
vessels we lie, 

And that some one should go for fresh 
force to apply. 


8. 

And his footsteps should lead, disclos- 
ing our need 

To king Agamemnon, our chieftain, 
with speed.” 

Thoas rose as he spoke, flung off his 
red cloak, 

And running, his way with the message 
he took ; 

While, wrapt in his garment, I plea- 
santly la 

Till the rise of the golden-throned queen 
of the day. 


9. 

If I now were as young, and as fresh, 
and as strong, : 
Perhaps here in the stables you swine- 

herds among 
Some a mantle would lend, as the act of 
a friend, 

Or from the respect that on worth should 
attend : b 
But * is the honour, I find, that is 

pai 
To one who, like me, is so meanly ar- 
rayed. 


10. 
Then. keeper of swine, this answer was 
thine : 


“The manner, old man, of thy story is 


fine, 

For there was not a word out of place or 
absurd : 

Thy request shall be granted as soon 4s 
preferred. 

Not a cloak, or aught else, shalt thou 
want at my hand 3 

That is fit for a beggar in need to de- 
mand ; 
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ll. 
“ Till the night shall pass o'er—in the 
morning once more, 
Thy rags must thou don, for we here 
have no store, 
Among cloaks to go range, or of doublets 
for change— 
Had we more than one garment a-piece 
‘twould be strange. 
But =ee the dear son of Odysseus comes 
back, 
Of cloak or of doublet thou never wilt 
lack. 


12. 
Those will he bestow, and send thee to 


oO, 
Wherever thy thoughts and thy wishes 
may flow.” 
He rose as he said, and laid out a bed— 
And sheepskins and goats’ by the fireside 
he spread ; 
And next, Odysseus lay down upon these, 
He brought a large cloak which he kept 
for his ease, 


To cover his form, at approach of a 
storm : 

So there lay the hero all sheltered and 
wari, 
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The young men close by in the couch 
came to lie, 
But Eumeus refusing to stay from the 


sty, 

Was girt to sleep out; while Odysseus 
was glad 

That his herd in his absence such vigi- 
lance had. 


14, 

His sharp sword around his strong 
shoulders he wound, 

And then his thick cloak, wind-defying, 
he bound ; 

Next he put on a coat made of skin of 
she-goat— 

Of a she-goat well fed, and of size 
worthy note. 

And he took asharp spear with which he 
might weir 

The attack or of men or of dogs coming 
near ; 

And to lie with the white-toothed pork- 
ers went forth, 

In a cave of the rock, safely screened 
from the north. 


OF ACHILLES. 


Odyssey, B. 24, Lines 11-20. 


l. 
The ghosts by Leucas' rock had gone, | 
Over the ocean streams 3 
And they had passed on through the 
gates of the Sun, 
And the slumberous land of Dreams. 


, A 
And onward thence to the verdant mead, 
Flowering with asphodel, 
Their course was led, where the tribes 
of dead, 
In shadowy semblance, dwell. 


3. 
Achilles and Patroclus there 
They found with Nestor’s son, 
And Aias, with whom could in life com- 
are 
Of the host of the Danaans none, 
For manly form, and gallant air, 
Save the faultless Peleion. 





4. 
Around Achilles pressed the throng 
Of ghosts in the world below ; 
Soon passed Atrides’ shade along, 
Majestic, yet in wo. 


5. 
About the king came crowding all 
Who, by a murderous stroke, 
With him were slain in Zgisthus' hall ; 
And first Achilles spoke : 





aia ‘Twas once, Atrides, our belief, 
That thunder-joying Jove 


Ne’er honoured other hero-chief, 
With equal share of love. 


7. 


“Thy rule a mighty host obeyed, 
And valiant wasthe array, 
wae —— Troy was our leaguer 
aid, 
For many a woful day. 


8. 


** Yet did the goom of dismal doom 
First on thy head — 
From the fate that at birth is marked to 


come 
Scaped never living wight. 


9. 
‘*€ Would that:in honour on the ground, 
Where high thou hadst held command, 
Th j fallen — had been found, 
Slain upon Trojan land. 


10. 
“ Where all the men of Achzn blood, 
Their chieftain’s tomb might raise— 
A tomb, in after-times to have stood, 
For thy son proud mark of praise: 
But ‘twas fate that, by piteous death 
subdued, 
Thou shouldst end thy glorious days."’ 


ll. 
** How blest,’ then said Atrides’ shade, 
* Thy lot, who fell in war, 
Godlike Achilles lowly laid, 
In Troy, from Argos far. 
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12 
** We round thy corse, as slain it lay, 
The bravest and the best 
Of either host, the livelong day, 
In slaughterous combat pressed. 


13. 
‘* Mid clouds of dust, that, o'er the dead, 
In whirlwind fierce arose, 
On the battle-field, all vastly spread, 
Did | vast limbs repose ; 
The skill forgot, which whilome sped 
Thy steed amid the foes, 


14. 
** All day we fought, and no one thought 
Of holding of the hand ; 
Till a storm to an end the contest 
brought, 
Sent by high Jove’s command. 


15. 
“ From the field of fight thy corse we 
bore, 
And for the ships we made ; 
We washed away the stains of gore, 
And thy body fair anointed o'er 
On its last of couches laid. 


16. 
“ Hot tears did the eyes of the Danaans 
rain, 

And they cut their flowing hair ; 
Uprose thy mother from the main, 
With all the immortal sea-nymph train, 

At the tidings of dispair. 


17. 
“ Loud o'er the sea rose the voice of wail, 
And the host was filled with dread ; 
And homeward they would, with hasty 


sail, 
In their hollow ships have fled ; 


18. 
* Had not a man, to whom was known 

The wisdom of days of eld, 

Who in council ever was wisest shown, 
Nestor, their flight withheld ; 

For he spoke to them thus in sagest 

tone, 

And their panic fear dispelled. 


19. 
“* Argives,’ he said, yaya steps restrain, 
Acheans, do not flee; 
His mother is rising from out the main, 
With all the immortal sea-nymph train, 
The corse of her son to see.’ 


20. 
“ The flight was checked—and round thee 
came 
The maids of the sea-god old ; 
Sad weeping as they wrapt thy frame 
In vesture of heavenly fold. 


21. 
“ A mournful dirge the muses nine 
In strains alternate sung, 
And from every eye the tearful brine 
Through the Argive host was wrung; | 
For none could wi 
Of the muses’ dulcet tongue. 


stand the lay divine | For men who may sa 
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22. 


“ By day and night for ten days space— 
For ten days space and seven, 
| Wept we, the men of mortal race 
And the deathless gods of heaven. 


23. 


**And when the eighteenth mornin ’ 
Tothe pile thy corse was —, 
| And many fat sheep were slain at the 
flame, 
And steers of twisted horn. 


24. 


“ With ointment rich upon the pyre, 
And honey covered o'er, 
There didst thou burn in rich attire, 
Such as immortals wore. 


} 

| 

| 

| 

| 25, 

| * And many a hero chief renowned 

Rushed forward, foot and horse, 
The blazing death-pile to surround 

| Where burned thine honored corse. 

| 


26. 


|“ The tumult was loud of that martial 
crowd, 
Till the flame had consumed thee 


quite ; 
And then, when the dawn of morning 


glowed, 
We gathered thy bones so white. 


27. 
*“ In unmixed wine, and ointment fine, 
When the fire had ceased to burn, 
We laid those relics prized of thine 
Allin a golden urn, 


28. 

|“ This costly gift thy mother brought; 
And she said it was bestowed 

By the god of Wine—a vessel wrought 
By the Fire-working god. 


29, 


‘* And there are laid thy bones so white, 
Mingled, illustrious chief, 
With his, thy friend, whose fall in fight 
Wrought thee such mikle grief. 


30. 


“ Those of Antilochus apart 
Are stored—for, of all the host, 
After Patroclus slain, thy heart 
Him loved and honored most. 





| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
! 


31. 
“And the Argive spearmen, gathering 


round, 

Upraised a mighty hea 

For thy tomb, a large an 
Upon a jutting steep. 


32. 
“ Landmark conspicuous there for aye, 


By Helles’ waters wide, 
il on a future day, 


As for those of the present tide. 


Mlofty mound, 
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33. 
“ Thy mother then the gods besought, 
And they gave what she chose to ask; | 
And many a glorious prize she brought, 


To be won by manly task. 


34. 
‘I oft before, when heroes died, 
Have joined beside their tomb 
The youths of pride, who there to bide 
The feats of strength have come. 


35. 
‘¢ But such store of prize ne'er met my 


eyes 
As there that day was seen, 
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Which Thetis brought for thine ob- 
sequies, : 
The silver-footed?queen. 


36. 


“ Dear wert thou to the gods; and now, 
Even in the world beneath, 
Thy endless glory lies not low, 
Achilles with thy death. 


37. 
“ For ever and aye that precious name 
Among mankind shall live ; 
For ever and aye the meed of fame 
From all the world receive.” 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF HELEN. 


( Odyssey, B. 4, Lines 121-131.) 


1. 


From her ees chamber wending, 
Did the high-born Helen go: 
Artemis she seemed descending, 
Lady of the golden bow ; 
Then Adrasta, bent on eG 
Placed for her the regal chair ; 
Carpet for the feet of beauty 
Spread Alcippe soft and fair. 


2. 


Phylo came the basket holding, 
resent of Alcandra’s hand; 
Fashioned was its silvery moulding 
In old Egypt's wealthy land : 
She, in famous Thebé living, 
Was of Polybus the spouse, 
He with soul of generous givin 
Shared the wealth that sored his 
house. 
3. 


Ten gold talents from his coffer, 
Lavers twain of silver wrought, 
With two tripods as his offer, 
Had he to Atrides brought ; 
While his ney came bestowing 
Gifts to Helen rich of price, 
Gave a distaff, golden, glowing, 
Gave this work of rare device. 
Shoget was it in fashion rounded, 
All of silver but the brim, 
Where by skilful hand ‘twas bounded, 
With a golden guarded rim. 
Now to Helen Phylo bore it, 
Ofits well-spun labour full, 


And the distaff laid she o'er it, 
Wrapt in violet-tinted wool, 


5. 


Throned, then, and thus attended, 
Helena the king addressed : 
** Menelaus, Jove-descended, 
Know’st thou who is here thy guest ? 


4. 





Shall I tell thee, as I ponder, 
What I think, or false or true ; 

Gazing now with eyes of wonder 
On the stranger whom I view ? 


' 


6. 


“ Shape of male or female creature, 
Like to bold Odysseus’ son; 
Young Telemachus in feature, 

As this youth I seen have none. 
From the boy his sire departed, 

And to Illion’s coast he came, 
When to valiant war ye started 

All for me—a thing of shame." 


7. 


And Atrides spake, replying, 
** Lady, so I think as thou, 

Such the glance from eyeball flying, 
Such his hands, his feet, his brow ; 

Such the locks his forehead gracing ; 
And I marked how, as I told 

Of Odysseus’ deeds retracing, 
Down his cheeks the cenn-deen rolled," 


8. 


While he wiped the current straying 
With his robe of purple hue, 
Nestor’s son then answered, saying— 
“ What thou speakest, king, is true. 
He who at thy board is sitting 
Is of wise Odysseus sprung ; 
Modest thoughts, his age befitting, 
Hitherto have stilled his tongue. 


9. 


** To address thee could he venture, 

While thy winning accents flowed, 

In our ravished ears to enter, 
As if uttered by a god ! 

At Gerenian Nestor’s sending 
Comes beneath my a he, 

In the hope thy well-intending 
To his guest of help may be. 


10. 


“ Many a son feels sorrow try him 

While his sire is far away, 

And no faithful comrade by him, 
In his danger prop or stay, 

So, my friend, now vain! sighing, 
O'er his father absent long, 

Finds no hand on which relying, 
He may meet attempted wrong.” 
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li. 13. 
(Kindly Menelaus spake him, Then to banish gloom thinking 
Praised his sire in grateful strain, Helen on gay fancy bent, , 
Told his whilom hope to take him In the wine her friends were drinking 
As apartner in his reign; Flung a famed medicament ; 
All were softened at his telling | Grief-dispelling, wrath-restraining, 


Sweet oblivion of all wo; 


Of the days now past and gone ; 
He the bowl thus tempered draining 


Wept Telemachus, wept Helen, 





Fell the tears from Nestor’s son. Ne’er might feel a tear to flow, 
12. 14, 
Gushing came they for his brother, No, not e’enif she who bore him 
Slain by Dawn-born Memnon's sword; And his sire in death were laid ; 
But his grief he strove to smother, Were his brother slain before him, 
As unfit for festal board. Or his son with gory blade. 
Ceased the tears for wo and slaughter, In such drugs was Helen knowing ; 
And again began the feast; Egypt had supplied her skill, 
Round Asphalion bore the water, Where these potent herbs are growing, 
Tendered to each noble guest.) Some for good, and some for ill.* 


The brightest periods of Maginn’s life were now passed— 
manhood, glorious manhood, youth’s glowing dream-land, had 
been fair and brilliant, but the mis-used gift of genius proved 
a deep curse. He became irregular and careless, and lost his 
engagement on Zhe Standard ; and though still a favorite 
contributor to Blackwood, and to Fraser, and_ likewise 
a writer in Zhe John Bull, The Age, and a now for- 
gotten, but able, paper, Ze Zrue Sun, he was in constant 
difficulties, beset by duns, and was frequently arrested. He 
wrote in sponging houses, and from his hiding places, miser- 
able garrets in obscure streets. 

He now turned for comfort and inspiration to that foul 
fiend, Brandy, which has been the cause of misery and death 
to so many men of genius. We regret the errors of Addison 
and Steele, we sigh at the recollection of poor Moreland the 
painter, working at his last picture, with the brush in one 
hand, and a glass of brandy in the other, for he had then arrived 
at that terrible condition in which reason could visit him only 
through intoxication, and Maginn, although not so fallen as 
this, sunk deeply. The weary hours of lonely watching 
brought no resource, but that which copious draughts of 
the liquid could supply. Health was fading away, the brightest 
years of life were passed for ever, and as the dim future low- 
ered, he gazed upon it under the influence of that demon 
which enthralled the brilliant souls of Addison, of Sheridan, of 
Charles Lamb, and which sent the once stalwart form of 
Theodore Hook, a miserable, wretched skeleton to the grave. 
Maginn we know felt his position. He was neglected by his 


a 





* We refer the reader for these, and the other ballads, to the collection 
published by Mr. J. W. Parker, London, 1850. 
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party—he was forgotten by many of his former friends, and 
as we looked upon him in his pitiable condition, and com- 
pared what we then saw him, with what he might have, and 
as we hoped would have, been, we often recalled that fearful 


passage of Charles Lamb :— 

‘‘When you find a tickling relish upon your tongue disposing 
you to a witty sort of conversation, especially if you find a preterna- 
tural flow of ideas setting in upon you at the sight of a bottle and 
fresh glasses, avoid giving way to it as you would fly your greatest 
destruction. If you cannot crush the power of fancy, or that 
within you which you mistake for such, divert it, give it some other 
play. Write an essay, pen a character or description—but not as I 
do now, with tears trickling down your cheeks, 

“To be an object of compassion to friends, of derision to foes ; 
to be suspected by strangers, stared at by fools; to be esteemed 
dull when you cannot be witty, to be applauded for witty when you 
know that you have been dull; to be called upon for the extemporaneous 
exercise of that faculty which no premeditation can give; to be 
spurred on to efforts which end in contempt ; to be set on to provoke 
mirth which procures the procurer hatred; to give pleasure and 
be paid with squinting malice; to swallow draughts of life-destroy- 
ing wine, which are to be distilled into airy breath to tickle vain 
auditors; to mortgage miserable morrows for nights of madness ; 
to waste whole seas of time upon those who pay it back in little 
inconsiderable drops of grudging applause—are the wages of buf- 
foonery and death.” 


Whilst in this state Maginn commenced the construction 
and composition of his novel, “John Manesty, the Liver- 
pool Merchant.” He died before the task was completed, 
and the work was published, after his death, in two volumes, 
the conclusion having been written by an old and steady 
friend. At the close of the year 1840, The Doctor issued a 
prospectus for the republication of his works, in weekly 
numbers, at three pence each, to be called, ‘‘ Magazine Mis- 
cellanies, by Doctor Maginn ;” a few numbers appeared, but 
the speculation proved a failure. He was now sinking slowly ; 
he had been discharged from prison, having gone through the 
ordeal of the Insolvent Court, and his sole means of support 
depended on the success of his “ Homeric Ballads,” in 
Fraser, which had been re-opened to him since Mr. James 
Fraser’s death, and on his small stipend from Zhe Age. 
Although deserted by many who should have gathered around 
him, his best friend was the late Sir Robert Peel, who had 
been for years, to Blackwood, and to all its contributors, like 
him that, 

“3s 
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‘‘ Bore the pelting scorn of half an age ; 
The very but of slander, and the blot 
For every dart that malice ever shot.” 

In Maginn’s declinimg health Sir Robert sent him 
by a friend, from whom we have the fact, the sum of 
£100, and just before his death a second sum, of 
the like amount, was forwarded through the same per- 
son. ‘Thus Peel’s purse relieved the last, and saddest, wants 
of William Maginn, as it afterwards cheered the deepest sor- 
rows of Benjamin Robert Haydon. 

For, Maginn relief was now too late; he died of consump- 
tion at Walton-on-Thames, on Saturday, the 21st of August, 
1842, aged 49 years. He was interred in the church-yard of 
Walton, and to the disgrace of those who once called them- 
selves his friends, his grave is miserable and neglected as that 
of a nameless pauper. After his death, according to the usual 
Mnglish custom, his merit was remembered. He left, entirely 
unprovided for, his widow, one son, and two daughters. 
Through the kindness of the then Premier, Sir Robert Peel, 
the son received a cadetship in the East Indies. 

The chief fault in Maginn’s criticisms is, that party spirit and 
cliqueism too often rendered him wilfully blind to the merits 
of those whose works were under review. His dislike of Byron 
and of Moore is a proof of the former; his continued abuse of 
Leigh Hunt and Barry Cornwall is a clear exemplification of the 
latter. He had a most decided hatred of all meanness, 
and a most unmitigated contempt of all false, and clinquant 
sentimentality. Real feeling, and genuine pathos, he under- 
stood well, and appreciated deeply, but mock sentiment, or 
sentimentality was, in his eyes, like that damsel who sang, 

‘“‘ ] sits with my feet in a brook ; 
If any one asks me for why, 
I hits him a lick with my crook, 
And says, sentiment kills me, says 1.” 


Maginn’s genius was peculiar; we know of but three men 
to whom he can be compared—Ducian—Rabelais—Fielding. 
We remember Theodore Hook only in his latter years, but one 
who knew both him and Maginn well, tells us that, 


‘‘In wit he was scarcely inferior to Hook, whom, indeed, he re- 
sembled in the weak, as well as the strong points of his character. 
One anecdote, a mere straw in the wind, will suffice to show the 
man. A friend, at his table, was complimenting him on the fine 
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flavour of his wine, and begged to be informed of the merchant's 
name. ‘Oh,I get it from ahouse close by, just as I happen to want 
it,’ replied the host, ‘the London Tavern.’ ‘Indeed !’ said the other ; 
‘a capital cellar, unquestionably ; but have you not to pay rather 
an extravagant price for it?? ‘I don’t know, I don’t know,’ re- 
turned The Doctor; ‘I believe they put down something in a 
book!" 


“| delieve they put down something in a book”’—the care- 
lessness expressed in this word, believe, was the fault which 
blasted Maginn’s life and hope. The way of the hour was 
ever, with him, the way to adopt and to follow. Had he 
paused, or thought, or calculated, he might, in his better na- 
ture, have discovered other and wiser motives to embrace and 
to pursue, A Tory by conviction, he rushed into all the battles 
of his party—it was then a great party, its virtues were great, its 
vices were great, in attack and defence its champions were fully 
employed, but, too often, truth and justice were forgotten in the 
ardor of the contest. Blackwood’s Magazine was the chief 
organ of the Tory party ; all that genius and learning could ac- 
complish was achieved by this great publication; and amongst 
the boldest, and most unscrupulous, of its political contributors 
we may number Maginn. As a specimen of the manner in 
which party warfare was carried on, five-and-twenty years ago, 
we give the following fierce satire upon Lord Brougham : it 1s 
an imitation of De Beranger’s “ Monsieur Judas :”—* 





Here Judas, with a face where shame 
Ur honour ne'er was known to be, 
Maintaining he is still the same, 
That he ne'er ratted—no—not he. | 
But we must spurn the grovelling hack, | 
To-day all white—to-morrow black, | 
But hush! he'll hear, | 
He'll hear, he'll hear ; 
Iscariot’s near—Iscariot’s near ! 
| 


The moral Surface swears to-day 
Defiance to the priest and Pope; 
To-morrow, ready to betray 
His brother churchmen to the rope. 
But let us trust the hangman’s string 
Is spun for him—the recreant thing! 
But hush, &c. 


All character that knave has lost : 
Soon will the Neophyte appear, 
By priestly hands be-dipp'd, be-cross'd, 
Begreas’d, bechrism'd, with holy 
smear, 





Soon may he reach his final home, 
“ A member of the church of Rome.''t 
But hush, &c. 


Now from his mouth polluted flows— 
Snuffled in Joseph Surface tone— 
Laments o’er hapless Ireland's woes, 
O’er England's dangerous state a groan. 
Ere long beneath the hands of Ketch, 
Sigh for thyself, degraded wretch ! 
But hush, &c. 


Judas! till then the public fleece, 
For kin and cousins scheme and job, 
Rail against watchmen and police, 
Inferior swindlers scourge or rob. 
At last, another crowd before, 
Thou shalt speak once—and speak no 
more! 
But hush—he'll hear, 
He'll hear—be’ll hear ; 
Iscariot’s near—Iscariot’s near. 





This is a fair example of The Doctor’s general style of 


* Ouvres de De Beéranger, Paris, 1849, p. 196. 
+ The ordinary conclusion of a gallows speech in Ireland,—‘‘ I die an 
unworthy member of the Church of Rome.” 
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politica] satire, and was often surpassed in bitterness by him, 
and by the late lamented David Moir (Delta) whose efforts 
were frequently, as Mr. Aird truly states, mistaken for those 
of Maginn.* And yet the man who wrote the lines above 
quoted could thus sing, in strains deep, and pure, and holy as 
ever swelled from the glorious heart of Felicia Hemans :— 


I GIVE MY SOLDIER-BOY A BLADE. 


At mercy’s voice to bid it fall, 


I give my soldier-boy a blade, 
I give my soldier-boy a blade. 


In fair Damascus fashioned well ; 
Who first the glittering falchion swayed, 
Who first beneath its fury fell, The eye which marked its peerless edge, 
I know not, but I hope to know The hand that weighed its balanced 
That for no mean or hireling trade, poise, 
To guard no feeling base or low, Anvil and pincers, forge and wedge, 
I give my soldier-boy a blade. Are gone with all their flame and 


noise— 
Cool, calm and clear, the lucid flood And still the gleaming sword remains ; 
in which its tempering work was done, So, when in dust 1 low am laid, 


Remember by those heart-felt strains, 


As calm, as clear, as cool of mood, 
I gave my soldier-boy a blade.t 


Be thou whene er it sees the sun; 
For country s claim, at honour’s call, 
For outraged friend, insulted maid, 





Of Maginn’s general style of conversation, of his manner, 
and of his general method of composition, the following sketch 
given by the late Robert Macnish, 74e Modern Pythagorean, 
in two letters addressed to his friend, Mr. Leith of Rothsay, 
in November, 1833, is full and accurate :— 


“1 dine to-day at the Salopian with Dr. Maginn—he is a most 
remarkable fellow. His flow of ideas is ineredibly quick, and his 
articulation so rapid, that it is difficult to follow him, He is altoge- 
ther a person of vast acuteness, celerity of apprehension, and 
indefatigable activity, both of body and mind. He is about my own 
height; but I could allow him an inch round the chest. His forehead 
is very finely developed—his organ of language and ideality large, 
and his reasoning faculties excellent. His hair is quite grey, although 
he does not look more than forty. I imagined he was much older 
looking, and that he wore a wig. While conversing, his eye is never 
a moment at rest: in fact his whole body is in motion, and he keeps 
scrawling grotesque figures upon the paper before him, and rubbing 
them out again as fast as he draws them. He and Gifford are, as 
you know, joint editors of the Standard.” 


And a few days after he writes to the same friend :— 


‘‘T had some queer chat with O'Doherty. I did not measure 
Maginn’s chest, but I examined his head. He has a very fine deve- 
lopment of the intellectual powers, especially ideality and wit, which 
are both unusually large. His language is also large, and he has much 


* Poetical Works of D. M. Moir, Blackwood, 1852, vol. I. 
t Bentley’s Miscellany, March, 1842. 
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firmness and destructiveness, which latter accounts for the satirical 
bent of his genius. That beautiful tale, ‘The City of the Demons,’ 
he informed me he wrote quite off-hand. He writes with vast rapidity, 
and can do so at any time. He speaks French, Italian, and German 
fluently; these, together with a first-rate knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
and English, make him master of six languages—so that you can 
allow him one,— He is altogether a very remarkable man. Indeed, I 
consider him quite equal to Swift, and had his genius, like Swift's, 
been concentrated in separate works, instead of being squandered with 
wasteful prodigality in newspapers, magazines, &c., I have no doubt 
it would have been considered equally original and wonderful. He 
was much tickled with the Apotheosis, which I recited to him. I 
told him you were master of seven languages. Had you been present, 
I would have confined your abilities to a smaller number, lest he had 
taken it into his head to try you with the others. The letter-press 
of the Gallery of Literary Portraits he hits off at a moment’s notice, 


and in the course of a few minutes.” 

‘The few specimens we have given, afford but avery faint and im- 
perfect ideaof thebrilliant genius, and versatile talent, of William 
Maginn; but we insert them, because this memoir, alabor of love 
and of friendship, would be otherwise incomplete. But if, in the 
perusal of that which we have written, the reader may have 
discovered any passage, or have perceived any reflection, appa- 
rently unfriendly to the memory of our countryman, let him 
remember that our intention was to write the truth ; and if he 
but knew the literary society of London, as fully and as well as 
we, he would feel that in the errors of William Maginn, many 
a young Irishman there, high in hope, and glowing with the 
great fire of genius, may trace the seeds of that vice iv himself, 
which brought our old friend to his grave, in sorrow, in beg- 
gary, and in pain, and who, perceiving this, and its melancholy 
results, may turn from the terrible temptation. Thus literary 
biography may become, like history —‘ Philosophy teaching by 
example.” Think kindly, reader, of Maginn’s life; in death he 
ever forgot animosity—let us, in his death, remember only his 
good qualities and his genius, and believe with the Poet who 
sings :— 
| ‘‘ Oh yet we trust that somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill, 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 


0" 


* Tennyson's In Memoriam, p. 76. 
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Arr. V.—ARTISTIC AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIB. 
TIONS. 


l. Official Catalogue of the National Exhibition, of the Arts, 
Manufactures, and Products of Ireland ; held in Cork, 
1852. John O’Brien : Cork, 1852. 

2. Catalogue of the Royal Hibernian Academy, the 26th Er. 
hibition. Clarke and Son: Dublin, 1852. 


Kxutprtions of industrial products have of late acquired a 
great prestige; the extraordinary success which attended the 
immense gathering in London last year, having created quite 
a furor for similar displays. ‘There is at present one open in 
Cork on a tolerably large scale—and preparations are already 
making for holding one in Dublin next year, at which period 
the display of French industrial products will also open 
in Paris, and the following year there is to be a National Ex- 
hibition in America. The French denominate such displays 
Kixpositions, thereby avoiding any confusion of terms, the 
word exhibition is held as more properly appertaining to those 
of fine art. 

Industrial expositions originated with the French—the first 
having been held in 1798—and although the troubles of war, 
and the intoxication of conquest could not but have retarded 
industrial progress amongst so martial a people, yet the suc- 
cessive periodical displays have continued steadily improving in 
character and extent—especially since the period of the Resto- 
ration. A party then arose in France, anxious for the 
development of the material and industrial resources of the 
nation, who regarded the arts of peace as affording a means of 
triumph no less brilliant—and infinitely less costly than that 
of war; and to its silent but continuous exertions is mainly 
owing the high position French taste and industry have 
attained. In the time of the Empire there was but one 
Lxposition, 1806—and although Napoleon evinced consider- 
able interest in its success, yet the military were said to have 
evinced so much jealousy at the importance sought to be given 
to the commercial classes, that they were suffered to remain 1n 
abeyance. Louis Philippe devoted a large share of his atten- 
tion to the development of manufactures, and of the fine arts, 
and the Industrial Expositions were peculiarly the object of hs 
eare. Schools of design were established by his government, 
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which more, perhaps, than anything else have contributed to 
the superiority in point of taste of I'rench products. : 

Our own government have become aware of the necessity of 
yursuing a similar course, albeit somewhat tardily—as the 
establishment: of schools of design was only resolved upon when 
the superior taste of French fabrics threatened to supplant our 
own textile manufactures, excellent though they were in other 
essentials. Expositions of Industrial products have also claimed 
attention, as the World’s Fair in Hyde Park last year effectually 
demonstrated. 

It is soothing to the national feeling of Inshmen, that we 
have had both schools of design, and Expositions of Industry 
for several years, the Royal Dublin Society’s drawing school 
being in many essentials a school of design, disseminating a 
sound knowledge of the principles of taste and execution 
amongst numbers, many of whom have attained to a ligh 
position in the practice of the fine arts. Manufactures in 
Ireland are at a sufficiently low ebb, the predisposing causes, 
it is no part of our province to investigate, but the many 
pupils who have passed through the Society’s 8 school, must a 
acted as pioneers, silently and unmarked, assisting in the great 
progress of public taste which has undeniably taken place of 
late years. ‘The first Industrial exhibition which was held in 
[reland, took place at the Royal Dublin Society in 1830; it 
was limited to native productions, and was highly creditable ; 
the trading classes in particular entered most warmly into the 
project, and its success determined the Society to hold similar 
exlibitions every second year ; but subsequently it was thought 
preferable to have them triennial, which they have continued to 
be up to the present time, each succeeding display being an 
improvement upon the precedent. 

We conceive that the utility of those vast gatherings of ma- 
nufacturing industry is greatly over-rated. ‘They do not appear 
to supply any want that heretofore existed: nor can we per- 
ceive that any great practical good has resulted from them. 
We were much struck with the remarks of an astute friend, 
during a lounge through Regent-street last year, it being his 
first visit to London, whither he had gone to see the Crystal 
Palace ; he considered that the display in the various shop win- 
dows, was as good value as the Great Exhibition. And it 
is undeniable that by far the larger portion of that, and similar, 
displays, is constituted of such every-day material. In one 
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department of the Crystal Palace, a very large space was occu- 
pied by various sized saws, chisels, knives, scissors—et hoo 
genus omne ; certainly they were symmetrically arranged ; but 
was the display calculated to do anything that a trifling pur. 
chase in almost any hardware or cutlery establishment would 
not equally well achieve? A large space was also occupied by 
baulks of timber from Canada; any builder’s yard would furnish 
a much finer display. ‘The question then arises, is it worth the 
expenditure of thousands upon thousands of pounds, in order 
to bring, under one roof, such implements and materials >— 
amongst others an immense block of coal ! 

It is most desirable that our manufacturers, and also our 
artisans, should become aware, by ocular demonstration, of 
what other nations can achieve—* Home keeping youth 
have ever homely wits.” And, next in advantage to travel, is an 
opportunity of seeing in such an Exhibition as that of Hyde 
Parkin 1851,wherespecimensof theskilland industry of various 
nations are shown, appropriately classified and arranged—this 
in our opinion was the chief utility of that Exhibition, and was 
calculated to teach a lesson much wanted in these parts, for the 
great weakness of John Bull is to think it morally certain 
that no one can do anything right but himself. The great 
Kxhibition was eminently calculated to shake this prejudice ; 
as by far the most attractive portions of the varied display 
were foreign ; and it was curious to remark what slowness of 
apprehension was manifested upon this point, and what an 
evident disinclination to recognise it. ‘The splendid carved 
furniture in the Austrian department, afforded us an instance 
of this, we having praised 1t somewhat to an English friend, 
but he thought it nothing remarkable ;—* what is it after all,” 
said he, “but carving and frippery!” Aye truly, thought we, 
what are Michael Angelo’s frescoes, but plaster and paint 
after all! 

The last triennial exhibition of manufactures at the Royal 
Dublin Society, in 1850, was exceedingly effective, and a view 
of the great one in the Crystal Palace was not calculated to 
weaken this impression; for, repeatedly during our progress 
through the world’s fair, the idea was present to our mind, 
that in all essential particulars it was the Dublin Exhibition 
multiplied. In the foreign departments of the Great Exhibition 
the difference was more apparent, although the council of the 
Royal Dublin Society, conscious that in the foreign contribu- 
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tions consisted the real utility of such displays, had most 
judiciously thrown their last exhibition open to all countries. 
Up to that period they had been confined to the manufactures 
and materials of Ireland exclusively—and it is worthy of 
remark, that this is the first instance of such a procedure— 
all similar displays being limited to the products of the 
country in which they were held. 

The propriety of uniting the fine arts of painting and sculp- 
ture with manufactures and materials, in those exhibitions, has 
been much discussed. When the great one in Hyde-park was 
first mooted, Prince Albert was anxious to obtain the co- 
operation of the Royal Academy, the council of which body 
were accordingly applied to on the matter; they very properly 
replied, that their own Annual Exhibition of Painting and 
Sculpture required all the support they could give—was suffi- 
cient for the purpose it was originally designed for—and, 
therefore, no want existed in art that the proposed great Ex- 
hibition need supply, and that were the Academy to co-operate 
with the Royal Commissioners, it would be to the injury of the 
Academy’s own display. The Crystal Palace, therefore, con- 
tained little or no paintings, and, in our opinion, this arrange- 
ment was by far the most fitting. All lovers of art could visit 
the several exhibitions of paintings, &c., which were open from 
May till September, and quietly criticise or admire, free from 
the unceasing turmoil, heat and confusion, that reigned supreme, 
from “ morn till dewy eve,” in the palace of Crystal. Of sculp- 
ture, in the latter, there certainly was no lack ; but whether the 
art was ennobled, or the contrary, by its position, is questionable: 
undoubtedly it was highly ornamental—for wanting it, the cou 
d’ceil would have lost half its splendour. Nevertheless, it stonek 
us as out of place, thus ornamenting the show “like fringe 
upon a petticoat!’ But the Exhibition was quite too large— 
its very vastness rendered it altogether impossible for any 
visitor to see a tithe of its contents. One should visit it again and 
again, to arrive at any notion of its wonders; therefore what 
advantage can such immense centralizations offer over several 
smaller exhibitions, devoted to different details: of the two, 
for practical purposes, the different places to be visited would 
make a much more lasting impression on the mind—for in the 
Crystal Palace each department was as like to the other as 
the shells of oysters : the sculpture had at least the utility of 
serving for landmarks to the explorer. Its greatest glory was 
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its greatest fault—for there was always the alloy of regret, 
lest while admiring what was in view—something else, perhaps 
superior, was left unnoticed. 

In the exhibition now open in Cork, fine arts, materials and 
manufactures are combined, but the works of painting and 
sculpture occupy a distinctive department in a separate build- 
ing, though forming a part of the entire; and when it js 
considered desirable to unite them in the one display, the 
arrangement of the Cork Executive Committee is much the 
preferable one. Cork, we believe, does not contain any insti- 
tution for the holding of an annual fine art exhibition, like 
those of London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and several of the prin- 
cipal English towns ; there could be no question, therefore, as 
to the propricty of the fine arts forming a portion of the exhibi- 
tion, the practice of painting or sculpture being quite as much 
a work of industry as any of the handicraft occupations of 
mankind—in fact more so, as there is the industry of the mind 
superadded to the hand. The exhibition following so close 
upon the great one of 1851, appears to a consequent dis- 
advantage. It was at first intended to be purely local, 
embracing chiefly the productions of Cork citizens; but it 
gradually took a wider and more national basis, so as to em- 
brace productions from Ireland generally—a step certainly in 
the right direction, only not far enough. If improvement be 
the end sought by those displays, it is more likely to be effected 
by a comparison of our own productions with those of other 
countries. ‘The sect vulgarly denominated quakers, have a 
terse maxim, indicative of the good sense and worldly wisdom 
of that sober, and most industrious community: they say, “it 
is not as thy mother says, but as thy neighbours say”—if we 
want to progress we must widen the sphere of our observations. 
‘Therefore, the promoters of all industrial exhibitions ought to 
use every effort to induce the co-operation of foreigners. 

The Cork exhibition is held in the Corn Exchange build- 
ings—that portion set apart for the fine arts, alone being con- 
structed for the occasion. We regret, however, that it was 
not designed more with reference to the proper arrangement 
of the paintings—especially when it is taken into account that 
for this purpose only was it erected. The general appearance 
and decorations of the Fine Arts Hall are imposing enough. 
We solely find fault with them for the total want of fitness 
and adaptation. Creat altitude is by no means a requisite for 
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a picture gallery; but all architects seem to labour under an 
hallucination on this point. There is no picture the effect of 
which is not, more or less, injured, by having the bottom of the 
frame a greater distance from the ground than five or six feet; 
but the Cork Hanging Committee have elevated pictures to a 
greater height than we ever remember to have seen them 
in any exhibition. Amongst others, several of Catterson 
Smith’s excellent portraits are thus elevated, greatly to their 
detriment. In the present building the Committee could 
hardly avoid this; for we have heard that several pictures were 
left unhung for want of room; but if the building had been 
made of greater length, and had contained galleries, there 
would not only have been ample space, but all the works 
would be nearly on a level with the spectator’s eye. ‘The pic- 
tures are hung in many instances with very little judgment, 
those in oil and water color being mixed together, and 
the wall appears between the different frames, which is contrary 
to the usage in exhibitions, entailing great waste of that pre- 
cious space ycleped, “ the line.” ‘The cords which appear sus- 
pending the pictures have also a very bad effect. Our impres- 
sion is, that the gentlemen who arranged this portion of the 
exhibition acted, for the first time, on a Hanging Committee.* 

Of the works, both painting and sculpture, very little seems 
to have been done expressly for the exhibition ; most of them 
we have already often seen elsewhere—in fact, all the good works 
have been before exhibited, and of the bad ones, it is matter 
of regret that there should be so many. As might be natu- 
rally expected, most of the Cork men who have at- 
tained celebrity in art, are exhibitors—Maclise, Togan, 
Barter, Fisher, West, Foley, &c. &c. Most of the Dublin 
artists are also contributors. Cork has produced a number of 
men of genius, and certainly may well feel proud that so 
many of her citizens have achieved greatness in art and lite- 
rature. Cork men generally possess a greater amount of talent, 
and are more metropolitan in their ideas than the natives 
of other parts of Ireland. ‘They feel proud of their city, and 
wherever they meet they support each other, contrary to 
the general wont of Lrishmen, who are often but too prone to 
feel ashamed of their home and friends. It is a_ pity that 


* In several instances busts are placed close before, and of course be- 
tween, the spectator and the pictures, busts are also placed on the ground. 
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these excellent qualities should tend to beget an overweening 
conceit, which has made the egotism of Cork men a by-word. 
Thus, also, that most offensive quality in an Englishman 
which makes him despise everything that is not English, is 
greatly the cause of his success; for he is so perfectly satis- 
fied of his own superiority, that it is to him as if the fact 
really were so. 

The works in sculpture are, as a whole, rather better than 
the paintings ; there is less of mediocrity usually in sculpture 
—possibly because there is also less difficulty ; for a sculptor 
has only to deal with form, and his compositions are usuall 
simple, whereas a painter has not only form, but color, light 
and shadow, both aerial and lineal perspective ; and his com- 
positions are necessarily more complicated, embracing also the 
study of his back ground. It has been urged that the painter 
has only to delineate an object in one point of view, but that 
the sculptor has to do so in every possible point. Prac- 
tically this is not found more difficult, as in modelling, one 
part serves to correct another. Most people have a very erro- 
neous idea of the sculptor’s art, in this wise, that they con- 
sider the marble work as the prime difficulty and chief excel- 
lence ; whereas it is the modelling in clay which is the art, 
the cutting in marble from the model being merely a mechani- 
cal operation, quite capable of execution by a man of little or 
no artistic power, a few finishing touches only being required 
from the artist. 

[tis no part of our intention to give a detailed critique of 
the various objects. We rather wish to glance at the aggre- 
gate. The works have also been criticised at considerable 
length by the press generally—in some instances in a rather 
extraordinary way—one writer gravely assuring us that Chnis- 
topher Moore, in his busts, appears to possess a “ peculiar 
faculty of giving expression to the eyes by some magic ¢x?, 
which is a large aid!” Fine art criticism is a subject exceed- 
ingly difficult to treat, as it requires an amount of artistic 
knowledge not often found amongst literary men. Those who 
possess the requisite information are, for the most part, ar- 
tists—a class of men who find quite sufficient occupation with 
the pencil, and therefore lack both time and inclination to devote 
themselves to the pen, even if the bias which the study of a 
favourite walk of art unavoidably gives, would not occasionally 
render the artist an unsafe guide. Notwithstanding this, it 1s 
remarkable that the ability to use the pen with average success, 
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is much more frequently found amongst artists, than a similar 
command of the pencil amongst authors. In writing on pic- 
tures there is also a difficulty experienced in giving interest to 
-the matter: uniform commendation, unless set off by a little 
censure, is apt to be uncommonly dull and flat, and the effort 
to be piquant often degenerates into an appearance of ill-na- 
ture; for unfortunately mediocrity is infinitely more plenty 
in exhibitions than excellence. 

However faulty fine art criticism sometimes appears, that 
on industrial displays is far and away worse, it savours so 
abominably of puffing, and occasionally becomes downright 
absurd. Witness the following morceau, which we extract 
from a Dublin paper : 

“In the section allotted for drapery and made-up wearing apparel, 
Mr. George Macdona occupies a prominent position. In the first 
place, the number and variety challenge attention; and when the fine 
Lama Paletots are examined, the observer is struck with admiration. 

«‘ His waistcoats, embroidered by the pupils of Lady Emma Vesey, 
of Abbeyleix, possessed great attractive powers for Lady Eglinton.” 

We shall touch but very slightly on the general portion 
of the Cork exhibition. If the great London display had not 
been held, the present would have been regarded as a most 
surprising one. We recognise a very great deal that ap- 
peared in the Crystal Palace, especially from the Dublin trad- 
ers; and we mention this fact not in the least intending any 
disparagement, for we think it perfectly fair and just. The 
manufactures produced in the Poor Law unions are unique 
to the Cork exhibition, and were fully as attractive to us as 
any of the more costly works in their vicinity ; coarse and 
homely though they are, we make no doubt that to the eye of 
the philanthropist they form the brightest spot in the Exhibi- 
tion. Here are various friezes, linens, flannels, stockings, 
caps, shoes, &c., all well made, and unexampled for cheap- 
ness. Men’s shoes for one shilling and three halfpence the 
pair. How they can be made up for the money is a puzzle 
to those in the trade.* 

The works produced in the various industrial schools are 
also satisfactory. 

Limerick and Cork have been always remarkable for their 





* We pass no opinion upon the question of Workhouse labor being 
injurious to the workmen outside, because it seems to us that those ma- 
nufactures ought only to be used within the Union Houses, in order to 
lighten the expenditure, and also as a means of industrial training for 
the young. 
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gloves: but a clever Frenchman has settled in the latter city. 
and has commenced a manufacture of these articles, nearly, if not 
fully, equal to the French kid, perfectly well cut; and in this they 
are in great contrast to those formerly manufactured, of which, 
howsoever good the workmanship, the cutting was as bad as 
need be. It is curiously illustrative of the social condition of 
Treland, that the manufacturer is unable to supply the wants 
of the trade, from the inability to procure skilled labor ; un- 
skilled labor is but too plenty. ‘There is no doubt, however, but 
the efforts now making in many quarters to disseminate in- 
dustrial education will, in a few years, work a great and won- 
derful change. 

The carriages exhibited are particularly good ; in fact, we 
were not prepared for such a display. 

There is a large display of cloths, tweeds, blankets, car- 
pets, also much embroidery and worsted work. Articles of 
this latter kind are generally the worst in those displays ; for, 
instead of making the design suitable to a horizontal sur. 
face, it is usually some picture that is copied, which can only 
be viewed perpendicularly ; and as they look like imitations of 
paintings, what would be excellent as a chair cover, becomes 
vile as a work of art. 

All the linen products are first-rate of their kind, and not 
excelled or approached by the manufactures of any other 
country. The display of the flax in its various stages of ma- 
nufacture is also highly interesting. But what a train of 
thought is awakened in the mind of the spectator, if he is told 
that Ireland imports nearly 200,000 yards of cotton, and ex- 
ports only 50,000 yards of linen ! 

The specimens of sugar produced from beet-root are 
most interesting, and the Cork Exhibition will, in after years, 
be identified with the first uprising of this manufacture m 
Ireland. 

The general arrangement of the Exhibition, is, with the 
exceptions we have mentioned, very good ; we wish we could 
say the same of the general working of the Hxecutive 
Committee, than which nothing could be worse. It is the 
curse of Ireland that her sons can never assemble for mutual 
co-operation, but discord and disunion are certain to arise 
there also; no matter how sacred or praiseworthy the object 
be, the same invariable taint appears : there is no idea of tole- 
ration for difference of opinion—and as to such a course as the 
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minority, even when proved an utterly hopeless one, giving 
way to the opinion of the mi \jority, itis a thing unknown— 
unthought of,—party for party’s sake prevails , until the object 
is alike lost sight of by both. This evil has grow n to such an 
intolerable and monstrous pitch, that all good men really in- 
terested in the progress of our common country, must combine 
and hold up to public reprobation and contempt, the persons 
who practise it. ‘lhe eloquence for which Irishmen are unfortu- 
nately remarkable, tends gre: itly to foster this. In an assembly 
great or small, every man’s ambition is to disburthen himself 
of a speech, and make an effect ; to do which, is the primary 
consideration; and hence when our ne ighbours hear of a new 
project in Treland, they predict that it ‘Will be “all talk, and 
no work.” Much of the mismanagement of the Cork Executive 
Committee, is traceable to the causes we have just stated. 
‘Time was consumed and energy wasted in petty squabbles, 
until with some, apathy took the place of enthusiasm—and so 
many days were spent in contesting how things should be 
done, that at the last all was hurry and confusion. Whata 
contrast were the excellent arrangements of the Royal Com- 
missioners for the great Exhibition of 1851—especially when 
the quantity of f work to be got through within the limited 
time is considered! ‘The great characteristic of the Knglish 
people is order and method, nor are the French wanting in the 
same attributes, as any one who has entered a theatre, or taken 
a railway ticket in France can testify. Military organization 
has done for the latter, what natural tendency has for the 
former, and possibly the very best thing for Ireland would be 

t little military organization. For this reason, we regret 
that the provisions of the new Militia Bill have not been ex- 
tended to Ireland. 

Those who were present at the opening day of the Cork 
Exhibition, will not soon forget it; particularly those who went 
down from Dublin by speci al train, as from the very starting 
point, mismanagement on the part of the Committee was 
but too evident. The visitors were kept waiting at 
the doors hours after the time appointed for their 
opening; at first a tardy admission was extended to the 
ladies only—who on entering found the greater portion al- 
ready occupied by friends of the Committee ; the rougher 
sex were admitted subsequently, when the assemblage out- 
side the doors had been forced to assume the character 
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of a mob, and when a petty riot prevailed at the entrance. 
We wish the Committee could have listened that evening in 
the great room of the Imperial Hotel, where the wictions 
assembled after the day’s proceedings, and passed their angry 
comments on the management. » 

As for the Catalogue, that is univerally allowed to be dis. 
graceful to all concerned. If any advantage arise from such 
displays, the locality which has had the public spirit to get 
them up, ought to have the first claim to a participation. 
When we glance at the stereotyped “ Official Catalogue of 
the National Exhibition,” set up and printed in London, 
but professed to be published at Cork, we see there is nothing 
that any ordinary printing office in that city, even setting 
Dublin aside, could not easily compass. A greater quantity 
of mistakes were never before condensed into any specimen of 
typography, and probably never will again. 

That portion of the catalogue descriptive of the fine arts 
(Class 18) contains a number of such designations as, “ Oil 
Picture,’ “ Water Colour Painting,” “ Landscape,” “Oil 
Painting,” “Six Drawings,” * Marine Views”—an amount of 
information we should fancy a visitor could readily possess 
himself of, without the aid of any catalogue whatever; and 
their frequency of repetition is ridiculous, to say nothing of 
the pictures being often ascribed to men who never produced 
them. 

In our glance at the Exhibition we have been designedly 
brief; but we would refer those who may wish a more la- 
bored analysis of its contents, to a most able paper read by 
John Francis Maguire, M.P., in the pavilion of the Exhibition 
Buildings, reported in the Cork Examiner of the 9th of 
August, and which we are glad to learn is about being re- 
published in another form. 

We have animadverted upon the short-comings and mis- 
takes of the Cork Committee, not from any gratification we 
experienced in fault-finding, but in the hope that these errors 
may serve as salutary warnings to future Committees, and in 
particular to the one which will have the management of 
the exhibition to be held in Dublin in 18538: already 
symptoms of disagreement have begun to manifest them- 
selves. We do not regard in this light the various suggestions 
as to the most fitting site for the erection of the building, 
because now, at the commencement of the undertaking, is the 
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time to consider and weigh the various propositions, and better 
devote a little time now to dispassionate consideration, than 
hereafter to indulge in regrets at a hasty decision. We like 
not the unhappy suggestion of a postponement to some future 
period, because of similar exhibitions to be holden in other 
parts of the world. It will either be now, or not at all; 
postponement is a fatal proceeding, and in Ireland is 
usually sine die. Cardinal Richelieu either used to say, 
or is made to say—‘there is no such word as fail!” 
—an observation which contains much truth, for an ill- 
arranged project, well and determinedly carried out, has 
infinitely a better chance than the best-arranged scheme, 
if badly executed. We hope, therefore, to hear no more of 
postponement. 

The idea of the Dublin Exhibition originated at a convivial 
meeting in Cork, at which Mr. William Dargan stated his 
readiness to advance £15,000 for the furtherance of the un- 
dertaking, and which sum, on a subsequent occasion, he 
raised to £20,000, the exhibition to be under the auspices of 
the Royal Dublin Society, and held in 1853, the year in which 
the triennial exhibition of manufactures, &c. of that Society 
was to take place. ‘The site proposed was the lawn in rere of 
the Royal Dublin Society’s House ; and plans were advertised 
for, and maps of the ground, &c. furnished to the architects. 
Prizes respectively of fifty, thirty, and twenty pounds, to be 
awarded for the best plans, the decisions on which are pending 
while we write. About thirty plans have been sent in; and 
we have great hopes that in this instance the Committee will 
deviate from the time-honored usage, which consists in 
awarding the prize to the possessor of the most influential 
friends ; and we remember that the management of the Royal 
Commissioners for the Great Exhibition of 1851, was not so 
commendable in this particular as were their other arrangements. 

With regard to the site, if the building is to be a temporary 
erection, and removed at the close of the exhibition, the lawn 
of the Royal Dublin Society is the most eligible; and 
we conceive there can be no question of the desirableness of 
having it in connexion, and under the control of that Society, 
the members of which possess much experience in the ma- 
nagement of similar displays, and have also many requirements 
and appliances not easily substituted. ‘The external appearance 
of a temporary building in such a situation would become a 
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very secondary matter, as it must, from the proximity of the 
adjacent buildings, be more or less a disfigurement, no matter 
how ornamental in itself. If, however, the building is to be 
a permanent one, the Phoenix Park becomes the most desirable 
site. The proposed erection will have, more or less, a very great 
resemblance to the character of the Crystal Palace, a species of 
building, the effect of which is greatly, if not altogether, de- 
stroyed by being im the immediate vicinity of architectural 
edifices, and ought, if possible, to be remote from them, and 
near trees, with which it is much more in harmony; for, if 
amongst buildings of a solid appearance, it gets the character 
of a flimsy gingerbread concern, and this was in the main, the 
impression produced by the exterior of the Crystal Palace. It 
has been objected to this site that it is too far removed from 
the city, that people will not go so much out of their way ; but 
the objection is quite superficial; the Park is not too far for a 
walk from almost any part of Dublin, and when any display 
takes place, such as a review, &c., it is found that the citizens 
resort there in quite sufficient numbers. Those who wish to 
visit the exhibition will do so, no matter where held, and 
those who have no anxiety to view it, will not be the more 
induced to enter if even in the next street. We have ever 
found that when any occurrence took place in the Park worth 
witnessing, it was always possible to get conveyed there for an 
outlay of three pence ; and we feel quite certain that visitors 
to the exhibition will be carried thither, if it be in the Park, 
quite as reasonably. Indeed, it is most desirable that some- 
thing should occur to work a change in the habits of our 
citizens as regards rapid intercourse with different parts of 
Dublin, which are, in point of fact, more remote than much 
greater distances in other cities. Such a building in the Park 
would be afterwards available for flower shows, bazars, prome- 
nades, &c. &e. Open air fétes are almost unknown 1n this 
country, possibly because of our uncertain climate, and it may 
perhaps lead to their introduction when thus protected against 
the chances of unfavourable weather ; and as to distance being 
an obstacle, such amusements are never gratis, and to those 
willing to pay for them, a few pence additional can scarcely 
act as a preventative. 

In all those industrial exhibitions, especially when on a 
large scale, a much greater importance seems to be attached to 
quantity than to quality, and the necessity of filling such a 
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vast space, almost impels to this. ‘The error is also, to a 
great extent, a peculiar feature of the present age—we might 
indeed substitute the word failing—and be equally true. 
However the feeling, or failing is so general, that it would be 
quite useless to attempt to stem it, and from the preliminary 
arrangements for the exhibition of 1853, we augur that the 
lovers of quantity will be amply gratified. Another peculiarity 
is the want of variety in the materiul—the same things 
are again exhibited—and this also is greatly owing to the love 
of quantity. 

Should there be a fine art department in the proposed 
exhibition—there is an art exibition, the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, in Dublin, so we put the matter doubtingly— 
it might be well not to strain too much at procuring a multi- 
tude of specimens, good, bad and indifferent, by Irish artists 
and amateurs—a selection would be infinitely preferable—and 
thereby avoid any censure, like that so indiscriminately applied 
by Zhe Times to the Cork fine arts department, which it de- 
scribed as mere upholstery work, a statement manifestly absurd, 
as very many of-the works there shown formed, heretofore, most 
attractive portions of the London exhibitions. A well marked 
arrangement, so that those who run may read, would also be very 
desirable. The fine arts department could be further divided 
into sections, one of which might contain the works of deceased 
Irishmen of eminence in art, such as Barry, Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, Forde, Ashford, and many others. Another section might 
be devoted to the works of Irish artists who have obtained an 
honorable position in other countries—Maclise, Danby, Mul- 
ready, Fisher, Topham, Ingham, &c. A section should beset aside 
for the works of the artists of Lreland ; for the works of ama- 
teurs, for sculpture, ancient and modern ; for British artists— 
not forgetting the Pre-Raphaelites ; also for the Minglish water- 
color painters; a section to show the French school—including 
if possible, some works by Horace Vernet and Paul Delaroche; 
and another for the German school. The works of the ancient 
masters would also form most admirable sections, exemplifying 
the Florentine, Venetian, Bolognese, Flemish and Dutch 
schools, &c. &c. The works in no section ought to exceed 
at most thirty, nor be much under twenty, and a sufficient 
space ought to intervene between the sections, so as: to prevent 
any confusion, one with another. Such an exhibition would 
be probably the most instructive and educational that, perhaps, 
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ever was formed, and would not be more difficult to assemble 
than a large collection, of the kind we usually see in annual 
exhibitions of fine art. 

Few people know the difficulties, anxieties, and trouble 
attendant upon the getting up of an exhibition—we speak 
more particularly of those devoted to fine art—which are very 
much more ancient than exhibitions of manufactures, these 
being, comparatively, but of very recent origin. 

Art Exhibitions originated amongst the Italian painters 
early in the seventeenth century; and the associated artists 
who contributed their works came to be denominated 
Accademia, as they were resorted to by students, and were, more 
or less, schools of art.* ‘The Academy of St. Luke, at Rome, 
was the first institution of this kind which arose; and to be a 
member became an indispensable distinction, even for the most 
celebrated artists; although the dullest mediocrity, when 
backed by influence, never failed to obtain admission. During 
the time that Bernini led the arts, many of the galleries of 
collectors and studios of artists were open to the students of 
Rome during the winter evenings, and to those who resorted 
there for that purpose, the designation, Accademia, was also 
given. Domenichino was said to have been the first who in- 
troduced this mode of study in Rome for the benefit of his 
own pupils; and Nicole Poussin, and other foreign artists 
were proud to avail themselves of the advantage of studying 
under this great artist. Subsequently the most fashionable 
Accademia in Kome was the studio of Andrea Sacchi, where a 
certain Corporal Leone presented one of the finest models for 
the graces and attitudes, that art had ever studied. This is de- 
nominated the school of the living figure, and forms the principal 
instruction given in modern academies ; and it is curious that 
soldiers also, for the most part, act as models. ‘The figure 1s 
placed in a given altitude by one of the academicians, called 
the Visitor, who also directs the studies of the students, who 
form a circle round the figure, which is always perfectly nude, 
and draw their studies usually in black and white chalk, on a 
tinted ground. Lectures are also given by the professors 1 
composition, form, perspective, &c. The study of the antique 
is also much insisted upon ; but the study of the living figure 





_ * For an account of the early exhibitions held in Dublin, the reader 
is referred to the IntsH QuaRTERLY Review, Vol, i. p. 123. 
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is, however, the best of the instruction given, of which there 
is also a female model. 

This is generally the constitution of modern academies ; 
but their annual exhibition of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture, is by far the most important point. ‘These academies 
are much more institutions for conferring honorary distinc- 
tions, creating, in fact, a kind of aristocracy in art, than useful 
as schools ; indeed a certain prescribed course of study 
is not found to make artists, in the true sense of the word. 
The most distinguished men that have arisen, for the most 
part, graduated in no academy, and studied in no school but 
that of nature—in fact, the general tendency of academical 
instruction is antagonistic to high genius, and more adapted 
to produce respectable mediocrity. The Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, 1s composed of forty academicians, and twenty 
associates, who are either painters, sculptors, or architects. 
Engravers may be only associates. The constitution differs 
in no respect from what we have described; and the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, and Royal Scottish Academy are similarly 
constituted, save that they contain much fewer members. 
There are, however, several other societies of artists in London 
and the provinces, which also have annual exhibitions, some 
of these are, like the Royal Academies, open to all contribut- 
ors. Others are strictly confined to the works of members ; 
as, for instance, the Old, and the New, Societies of Water- 
Colour Painters. Spring is the usual period for the opening 
of the annual exhibitions. The Royal Academy opens on the 
lst of May, and on the private view day the Academy dinner 
tukes place, at which are usually present Royalty, the Cabinet 
Ministers, and the élite of London. The Society of British 
Artists, and both the Water-Colour Societies open about the 
same time. The Royal Scottish Academy opens rather earlier, 
and the Royal Hibernian Academy generally in the end of 
June. The provincial exhibitions in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bristol, York, Belfast, &c. do not open until those of London 
have closed in August, as a considerable nuinber of the works 
which the latter contained are usually forwarded. Letters of in- 
vitation are sent to the members of the Artistic Societies 
in London, &c.; and when such invitations are forwarded, 
the expense of carriage to and from the exhibition is always 
defrayed, but a per centage is deducted if the works are sold. 
The Royal Academy very “rarely send invitations, as there are 
usually about a thousand works re jected “for want of room ; 
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but it very seldom occurs that, owing to this cause, a good pic- 
ture is rejected ; they are all, of course, subject to the decision 
of the Council. 

March and April are the most anxious and busy months 
with artists ; they are all at this period, especially as the day 
appomted for receiving the pictures approaches, working in- 
cessantly, and as a class, artists are addicted to leaving 
things to the last, and then working double tides. After the 
exhibitions are about a month open, artists mostly migrate to 
make studies in the country or abroad ; and the material ac- 
quired in the summer months is that which forms the staple 
of the finished productions in the next year’s display. Sketch- 
ing from nature is much more studied by artists of late years 
than was formerly the practice. ‘Twenty years ago an artist 
but very rarely made a colored sketch in the open air—a 
pencil outline being thought sufficient—the coloring being 
put in from memory. Now an artist never thinks of making 
any other but a carefully colored study, and all the appliances 
for this purpose are wonderfully improved: portable easels, 
block sketch books, and moist color boxes. It is this careful 
study of nature that has made the English Landscape school— 
both in oil and water medium—the first in the world, and 
gives that charming appearance of natural truth, so much 
wanting in the landscapes painted during the end of the last, 
and commencement of the present, centuries; indeed, the remark 
might be extended to most of the landscape paintings that 
lave come down to us, not excepting even Claude, although 
much of the beauties those works contain are marred by the 
dark brown and yellow tints inevitably imparted by age. 

The works for exhibition having been all sent in, the ar- 
rangement commences, which is generally superintended by 
four or five members, who are denominated the Hanging Com- 
mittee. Their duties are exceedingly onerous, as, independent 
altogether of the difficulties of their task, an amount of ill 
feeling is generally the result, such as no one, who has not had 
actual experience of it, could possibly imagine ; as, of all the 
artists who contribute works, not one but is satisfied, in his own 
mind, that is works, at all events, deserve to be upon the line, 
and will be completely destroyed by being placed any where 
else ; and when at length he sees his picture somewhat elevated 
perchance, he ascribes it invariably to envy, and has not a 
doubt on his mind that the whole committee made it an 
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especial point to victimise him. The committee, for the most 
part, act with great fairness and impartiality, for they get 
naturally to take an interest in their work, and laudably endea- 
vour to make the exhibition look as well as they can. It is ex- 
pecting too much from human nature, tofancy thatan artist, when 
serving on the hanging committee, will not endeavour to place 
his own productions in an advantageous position, nor, unless 
the works be dreadfully bad, will the other members seek to 
prevent him—it is a delicate undertaking to drop any hint 
as to their want of merit, and the others aa tr: have 
works also to find places for. There is the fear lest such a 
picture may kill some other close in its vicinity, either by 
being too good, or else too highly colored, for the tone 
of those near it; sometimes the pictures they are anxious 
to have on the line will not fit, without displacing others 
already well arranged, or will occasion an unsightly opening by 
being too small; in such cases we have known one of the 
committee set to work, and paint a picture to fill up the space. 
All these considerations are seldom remembered by the artists 
in general, who expect an amount of virtue from the hanging 
committee that is not usually found in mankind. An artist on 
one occasion, in a fit of exasperation, cut out his picture with 
a penknife, leaving the empty frame hanging on the wall. 

‘The general course of proceeding is to lay the pictures flat on 
the floor, commencing with some large picture as a centre, and 
arranging the others around it ; when the places are determined, 
the carpenters begin to hang the paintings on the walls, 
preserving the same order ; this proceeding is not always practi- 
cable, but when it can be so managed, it saves a great deal 
of putting up and taking down. The pictures are made to tilt out 
at top, according as they are elevated to the higher regions, 
and to see his work in this position is the greatest mortifica- 
tion an artist has to endure, yet it is unavoidable. There is 
in immense extent of wall, which has to be covered, and there- 
fore the pictures must pay the penalty. As we before observed, 
galleries for works of art are excessively ill designed ; and until 
architects adopt a more rational proceeding, pictures must 
continue to be placed out of sight. The two Water-Colour 
Societies manage better in this respect, for they do not hang 
any works higher than seven, or at most eight, feet from the 
floor. ‘lo our mind, the interior of Trinity College Library 
affords the best idea of a suitable arrangement for a picture 


gallery. 
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When the exhibition is all arranged, the making out the 
catalogue is proceeded with ; every artist has sent a description 
list with his works, to the secretary, and the designations 
are also on the back of each picture. During the hanging, the 
names of the several artists get pretty well impressed on the 
committee, therefore the secretary’s list affords all the infor. 
mation ; but it sometimes happens that from forgetting a name, 
or mislaying it, the pictures have to be displaced in order to get 
at the back of one or two, that the name, &c., may be learned. 

Next come the varnishing, or re-touching days, and coinci- 
dent with them are the grumblings and heartburnings of the 
disappointed, who are always numerous. As a general rule, 
the worst artists give the greatest amount of trouble in these 
cases; it is much easier to reason with a clever man than a 
botch, and the latter invariably has a much Ingher opi- 
nion of himself. ‘To those who have no complaints as to 
the placing of their pictures, this is perhaps the most agreeable 
period of the exhibition. Most of the works are seen for the 
first time, and as none are present but artists, the conversation 
and criticism is most piquant, and although over much com- 
plimentary speeches are made, in the main, very judicious 
opinions are given ; but artists often differ in their estimates of 
artistic excellence to an extent extremely perplexing to those 
unskilled in art. Some awkward contre-temps occasionally 
occur, for the pictures are without labels, and there are as 
yet no catalogues; however, an artist who has once seen the 
work of another, readily recognises the style again. After a 
time easels are set up, and some of the artists commence 
toning down, and others painting up, according as the picture 
secs to want, or according to the tone of other works hanging 
near, and the final varnishing is now given. 

When the catalogue is completed, the private view day 
takes place, the admission to which is by invitation only : the 
rooms of all the exhibitions are, on the private view days, 
crowded with the élite of the art-loving portion of the public, 
and a large proportion of the sales of the season are usually 
effected. On the opening days the exhibitions are very much 
crowded, especially that of the Royal Academy, which is densely 
thronged, and opposite the most attractive works, it becomes 
necessary to await your turn to get a view. The opening 
days are looked forward to most anxiously by numbers: 
during the early part of May, they form the general topic 
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of conversation, and critiques appear simultaneously in all the 
papers and periodicals ; yet, notwithstanding, we are constantly 
hearing and reading of the apathy tow ards, ‘and ignorance of, 
art that prevails. We wonder what those folks would think if 
they were domiciled in Dublin for a time, where the opening 
of the exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy is not 
thought important enough to form a topic, in even that most 
vapid of all conversational effort that takes place during a 
quadrille ; and, except during the first day or two, the foot- 
fall of the solitary spectator reverberates in the deserted gallery. 
During the early years of the Art Union’s existence, a tem- 
porary furor was excited ; but since its extinction, the reaction 
has left matters worse even than before. The desirableness of 
endeavouring to resuscitate this society on a better basis, has 
lately been mooted ; but, we confess, we should be sorry to see 
any such effort made until there shall be also some changes ef- 
fected in the constitution and conduct of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy ;* as constituted at present, a return of prosperity to that 
body might not be altogether beneficial to the progress of the arts 
in Ireland. We fear that the celebrated remark of Talleyrand on 
the Bourbons is equally applicable to the Academy : “ ‘They have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing!” Had the Academy 
pursued a different line of conduct, the Art Union would, most 
probably, be now in active existence, as the unfortunate course 
adopted by its managers, and which ultimately led to its down- 
fall, could not have been persevered in against the remonstrance 
of the Academy, backed by the artists. But, unhappily, many 
of the latter were rendered inimical to that institution : we could 
mention the names of several artists whose productions would 
be an acquisition, yet who do not contribute a single work to 
its annual exhibition; and when the artistic body is so limited, 
as it is in Dublin, this is a serious loss. Even the members of 
the academy do not uphold their institution in this respect as 
effectually as they might: at the same time, it 1s expecting a 
great deal from men, year after year, in the face of apathy and 
discouragement, to produce works requiring much expenditure 
of time and thought, and entailing loss. ‘The Academy com- 
prises twenty-one members and associates ; of these, five con- 


* The Royal Hibernian Academy must not be confounded with the 
Royal Irish Academy, on which some remarks will be found in No. VI., 
page 451, of this Review. 
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tribute nothing whatever! and nine furnish only eleven works 
between them! ‘Call you this a backing of your friends? a 
plague upon such backing !” 

In the present exhibition it is painfully evident that an effort 
has been made to “ get it up ;” for several works that have been 
exhibited here, hang again on the walls. Considering all 
things, the exhibition is creditable, and contains many excel- 
lent works. We could wish that more of them were Irish ; but 
let that pass. It contains, too, a good sprinkling of very in- 
ferior ones, but so, unfortunately, do all exhibitions that are 
not confined to the works of members. We have often seen in 
the Royal Academy most wretched productions, and the 
craving for quantity, which must be gratified, is the great 
cause. It would be better far were the Council more sweeping in 
their rejections of inferiority, and, if it resulted in discourag- 
ing numbers from joining the profession, society would be 
a gainer; there are far too many artists, there is far too 
much mediocrity; and the great prevalence of the latter in 
exhibitions gives occasion for that flippant tone of criticism, 
such as Mr. Ruskin falls into when he designates the works 
of artists as merely—“ cleverly manipulated battle pieces, sea 
pieces, fruit pieces, and family pieces,; the eternal brown 
cows in ditches, and white sails in squalls; sliced lemons in 
saucers, and foolish faces in simpers.” It is quite easy to call 
names, and sneer in similar fashion, at the finest works, or 
hold up to ridicule all that mankind deems great and noble. 
Swift did so in his Gulliver’s Travels, and Bulwer well says, 


«¢ Swift wrote this book to wreak a ribald scorn 
On aught that Man should love or Priest should mourn— 
And lo—the book, from all its ends beguiled, 
A harmless wonder to some happy child.” 

Nearly all the writings with which the press latterly teems 
are in this deprecatory style of affected cynicism, each regenera- 
tor of taste setting up some absurd bias of his own as the 
standard, and requiring art to do impossibilities. They are 
always expatiating on imaginative excellence, and decrying 
‘**mere manipulation.” ; 

The present is the twenty-sixth exhibition of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, and contains, according to the Catalogue, 
395 works of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. ‘The 
first room we entered gave an unfavourable impression, So 
much of the wall being uncovered, the effect appears bald in 
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the extreme. There are certainly not two dozen water color 
paintings in this room that are properly exhibition pictures ; 
the remainder are sketches, which, however interesting in a 
rtfolio, are quite out of place here. A picture by Absolon, 
No. 187, illustrative of some lines of the poet Burns, is very 
clever, and looks to still more advantage by contrast with the 
unfinished, sketchy, works in its vicinity. The figure, pro- 
bably intended for the poet—as the picture has no title— 
is very much fore-shortened, the feet towards the spectator ; 
but, to be correct, both legs and feet ought to be larger, when 
so much nearer than the head. ‘This would of necessity en- 
tail a seeming want of proportion, and, therefore, we think 
such an attitude best avoided by an artist. The female figure 
seems half amused, half afraid, of the “ rollicking boy,” mak- 
ing love at her feet. All the details are very artistically treated. 
No. 219, by Joseph M. Jopling, representing the Beggar 
Maid of Tennyson, is a charming little picture. No. 223, 
also by him, is not so good; but the effect of the silk dress 
is well given. 
252, ‘On the Liffey, near Chapelizod,” William Dillon, is 
highly creditable to this young artist, and evinces great promise. 
Samuel Lover contributes but one picture— a “ Portrait of 
Frederick Muspratt, Esq., in his Eastern costume,” who is 
obviously not used to it. The treatment of the picture is very 
sketchy, too much so in fact, and although it 1s an out-door 
effect, in full sun-light, yet the shadows on the face are such 
as appear in a room, and are not in the least like those thrown 
by the sun; this isa defect constantly observable in pictures, 
and is owing to studying the heads in the studio, instead of 
in sunlight. 
No. 260, “ Peasant Girls of the Provinces of Ulster, Con- 
naught, Munster, and Leinster,” L. K. Bradford, would have 
been much better as four separate pictures, at present it has 
too much the appearance of an overgrown sheet of prints. 
No. 261, “Scene in the Dargle, county Wicklow,” H. New- 
ton. The foliage in this picture is exceedingly well treated, 
and. most effective, bearing all the evidence of careful study— 
the rendering of the water is perfect, and a most difficult thing | 
has been successfully achieved, viz:—making the stream | 
appear flowing from the spectator; the only fault of the pic- 
ture is a slight appearance of blackness, and a want of sunny 
effect. We would instance “ Arundel Castle, Sussex,” by D, H. 
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M‘Kowan, as possessing this quality which the other wants, 
There is no doubt however, but that the quantity of glaring 
white mountains on the surrounding sketches, contrasts most 
injuriously with Newton’s picture, and greatly conduces to this 
effect of blackness. In neither of the Water Colour exhibitions, 
will white mountings to drawings be permitted, or any species 
of mounting. The injury which those flaring masses of white 
inflict on other works was so apparent, that there is a stringent 
rule obliging all pictures to be framed up to the edge. The 
white mountings do the good service in the present instance, 
of covering the wall, for, were the rule of the Water Colour 
Societies observed, the pictures would fit in a fourth of the 
space occupied by them at present, and stretched out as they 
are there is still a scanty show enough. 

No. 281, “Fall of the Blackburn Drumnasole, county 
Antrim,” also by Newton, is highly effective, the rushing 
water being most admirably delineated. 

No. 265, “Portrait of a Lady,” T. Bridgeford, R.H.A., 
is a very happy effort, and avoids the stiffness usually so evi- 
dent in portraits, for it is most pleasing as a composition. 
We wish the shadow on the back of the head had been 
stronger, so as to detach it from the wall, and somewhat more 
force is desirable in the shadows of the flesh, which are not in 
harmony with the depth and treatment of the other portions. 

No. 269, “ Dogs,” by Frederick Taylor, is very effective 
and artist-like, although sketchy, as are most of his works; his 
“Mountain Pet,” is no pet of ours—it is very owtré. 

No. 278, “ The Ballad hours of Sunshine,” Aaron Penley : 
we have seen many works of this very clever artist, which we 
greatly prefer to the present ; and it 1s not at all improved by 
being mounted, a small frame would be far better. 

B. Mulrenin, A.R.H.A., contributes only two miniatures, 
excessively labored, in fact finished to a degree that is almost 
= Thorburn produces much happier effects with far 

ess labor, and we think such excessive finish is not desirable; 
it is a pity the draperies are not more artistic in treatment, 
and better studied. 

We have now described all the water-color productions that 
are striking, and have purposely omitted to notice very 
many that are objectionable, thinking silence the least offensive 
censure. Of the sketches and lighter drawings some are 
exceedingly bad, and some excellent ; of the latter class we 
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would particularly instance some highly artistic Eastern studies 
by J. I’. Lewis ; we venture to say that very few of the visitors 
to this exhibition have bestowed more than a passing glance 
upon those exquisite bits, even if so much—it is evident that 
they are all from nature, and are executed with a happy mix- 
ture of care and facility. No. 289, a Turk Sleeping—326 a 
Smoker,—and 333, a Black Musician, are most choice. No. 
206, “A Turkish Interior,” is more elaborate, but being 
almost entirely in pencil, it is difficult to make out, and besides 
it has not been finished, we wish it hung somewhat lower. 
Lewis had a picture in the Old Water-Colour Society’s exhibi- 
tion this year, which was a marvel in point of care and minute 
execution, far exceeding the most laboured efforts of the Pre- 
Raphaelites: notwithstanding the minute manipulation, showing 
the smallest pattern on the shawls and carpets—it had great 
breadth of effect, a quality rarely combined with finish. It 
represented an Arab Scribe sitting cross legged, as all Easterns 
do, writing from the dictation of a fair Odalisque—her black 
attendant close by, and deeply interested in the whole matter. 
The picture was about two feet square, and was sold for £300. 
Lewis has passed much of his time in the Kast, and hence his 
intimate knowledge of Eastern costume and custoins. 

Bridgeford amongst some excellent sketchy portraits, has an 
admirable one of “George Petrie, Esq. LLD.,” but the drawing 
of the figure is so out of all proportion as to amount to a cari- 
cature, in the style of “ Punch.” 

David Cox, has some “ Sketches from Nature,” so indifferent 
that we can scarce think them his. 

There are some clever sketches of foreign scenery by George 
Colomb, and rural studies by G. A. Fripp, Miss I’. Steers, 
and Matthew Wood. 

There are several oi] paintings, along with those in water 
colors, to their mutual disadvantage; they should never be 
mixed in the one gallery—but here they have been obviously 
thrust in to make up a show; there ought to be a door shutting 
off the water-color room from the large saloon devoted to 
the oils—and the two styles should be kept strictly separate. 
In this room we find— 

No. 271, “The Slave,” by the late A. Joy, R.H.A. An oil 
painting of a young Mulatto, life size, very clever as were all 
his productions. It is a bad sign when “The late” occurs often 
in a catalogue, as annual exhibitions are for the works of living 
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artists, and it is many years since poor Joy’s bright promise 
was blighted by the cold hand of death. 

No. 302, “ Firs and Furze,” F. B. G. T. Dalziel, is not a 
very pleasing subject, but has the merit of being truthful, and 
well studied—but the furze blossom is not sufficiently yellow ; 
we are at a loss to conceive for what possible motive the party 
of Leprechauns were introduced. 

No. 308, “ British Helps,” William Smillie Watson, R.S.A. 
a Soldier, a Sailor, and a Porter, well drawn, but very badly 
grouped, it is small, smaller, smallest. 

No. 314, “The Complete Angler,” Alexander Christie, 
A.R.S.A. This is a most perfect embodyment of old Isaac 
Walton, and is likewise a most perfect little picture. The 
Falconer is just approaching, and we can readily fancy ourselves 
the Student listening to his quaint vindication of Angling. 

No. 331, “ The Looms, Giant’s Causeway,” J. H. Burgess, 
this is a study, as itis modestly designated, in colored crayons, 
very clever, and showing much improvement on former works. 

Entering the large room, we find over the door-way, No. 1, 
“ Portrait of the late Francis Johnston, Esq. P.R.H.A.” by 
M. Cregan, P.R.H.A.: to Mr. Johnston’s munificence and 
public spirit, the members owe the present Academy House 
and Galleries, they having been erected solely at his own pri- 
vate expense, and presented by him either to the Academy or to 
the artists of Ireland, we know not precisely which. This 
picture has been very often exhibited before in this gallery, 
and is a laudable evidence of gratitude on the part of the 
members, to keep “his memory green,”—but the thought will 
obtrude itself, that the portrait is exhibited quite as much for 
the purpose of concealing “the nakedness of the” walls. 
The picture is an excellent specimen of the President’s 
manner. 

No. 7, “The Protectionist and the Free Trader,” Charles 
Grey, R.H.A.; we do not quite perceive the application of 
this title, nor how the bit of biscuit in dispute between the 
jackdaw and the terrier, exemplifies free trade ; they appear to 
us to be both Buccaniers. We remember a very similar pic- 
ture by this artist some years back, which was much better both 
in treatment and composition. 

No. 35. “ Portrait of Robert Crossley, Esq.,” also by 
Grey, is excellent, the head is finely treated, and it is one of 
the best portraits in the room. 
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No 20. “A quiet Summer Evening on the Devonshire 
Coast,” Charles Branwhite. The picture is a study, and 
generally speaking, very truthful ; but we have never seen the 
sky such an angry red unless on the eve of a storm. ‘The pic- 
ture is any thing but guzeé, it is a mass of fiery color that 
quite destroys Catterson Smith’s “ Portrait of Mrs. Thomas 
Hone”—No. 25, “Yorick and the Grisette,’ by HK. 
Lauder, R. S. A., seems entirely lit from this picture. 
We opine this quiet evening was a difficulty to the Hang- 
ing Committee. ‘“ Yorick and the Grisette” is a charming 
production, worthy of the Sentimental Journey ; the Grisette 
is exquisite, but Yorick’s legs have something odd about them, 
unless intended to be so. 

No. 38. “ The Harvest Field,” G. A. Williams, is a highly 
truthful rendering of a charming bit of nature; the effect of 
the distant shower passing off we have never seen better 

ven. : 

is No. 44. “Coming from Market,” W. A. Robinson. Con- 
sidering the immense size of this production, it contains very 
little interesting matter, and is but indifferently executed. The 
figures advancing on the road are too large in proportion for 
the part of the picture they occupy, and the sheep in the im- 
mediate foreground are “ihealousls small—in fact, although 
some yards closer to the spectator, they are only the size of the 
figures behind, and they should be at least three times as large 
when so much in the extreme foreground. Similar mistakes 
are constantly made by landscape painters, 

No. 50. “The Old Hostelrie, Knightsbridge,” Edward 
Henry Corbould. We were astonished to see a work in oils 
from this artist, a leading member of the New Water Colour 
Society ; it is almost treason to water color painting, but this is 
as successful as any of his works in the latter mentioned style, 
and that is no mean praise. ‘The fine old inn has greatly the 
advantage in point of effect over the bald formal edifices towhich 
the taste of the present age inclines; in fact, all picturesqueness 
in houses, customs, costume, and thought, are getting utilitized 
from amongst us, and joyous content is fast following. By a 
note appended in the catalogue, we are told that 


‘The taste of the proprietor led him, about ten years back, to 
‘ beautify’ and destroy its picturesque character, and place the win- 
dows at regular distances; and a fire, within the last three months, 
has carried the work of destruction possibly a step further.” 
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Corbould has very judiciously peopled the inn with sundry 
figures, and introduced episodes of the olden time. The old- 
fashioned van occupies the centre of the picture, just drawing 
up before the door with all the pomp and circumstance, which 
the stage coach used to affect at a later period in our villages— 
and it too has passed away, and now we live under “ the Em- 
pire” of steam with no chance of a “ Restoration.” A group 
of revellers occupy the balcony, and in the right-hand corner a 
pretty young tire-woman accords the barest toleration to a friar 
Tuck, who seems striving to his utmost to be jovial and enter- 
taining. 

No. 52. “ Portrait of the late Thomas J. Mulvany, Esq., 
R. H. A.,” George Mulvany, R. H. A. A most excellent 
likeness, readily recognisable, representing him leaning on his 
sketch book, as if after making some reprisals from nature. A 
more dégagé costume would have been appropriate and pic- 
turesque—one does not usually go out sketching in evening 
dress. 

No. 54. “ Brinnie, a Skye Terrier,’ by Charles Grey, 
R. H. A., has too much the aspect of the briny deep. 

No. 58. “The Braw Wooer,” Robert Gavin— 


** Last May a braw wooer came down the lang glen 

And sair wi’ his love he did chase me, 

I said there was naething I hated like men 

The deuce gae wi’m to believe me, believe me 

The deuce gae wi’m to believe me, believe me.” 

—Burns. 

The subject of this picture is just the same as Absolon’s, 
which we have already described, but quite different, both in 
treatment and composition. The bashfulness is upon the 
wrong side, for the “wooer’ seems uncommonly put out. 
There is a great want of proportion in this painting—the 
lassie is much higher than her lover, and his head is much too 
large as compared with her face; his figure is also on a much 
larger scale than hers; these defects detract from the otherwise 
pleasing character of the work. The whole effect is very 
sunny, but the shadows are over red. 

No. 63. “ Portraits of the Sons of the Rev. Dr. Flynn,” 
M. Cregan, P. R. H. A., very good. The President’s best 
work is No. 151, “ Portrait of Colonel Dillon.” The head is a 
capital piece of painting: we wish, however, that the scarlet 
coat was more subdued—it is fiercely bright. 
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No. 67. “ A Scene from Henry the Fourth,” Charles Dukes. 
Were it not for the unfortunate mistake of making Falstaff a 
little man, this picture would be excellent. The figure of the 
Drawer is inimitable, and the Hostess and Doll are equally 
well given ; the latter the artist has refined somewhat, which 
is in very good taste; the drapery of the figures, and all the 
accessaries, are very carefully studied. 

No. 78. “The Cheval Mirror,” Charles Lees, R. 8S. A. A 
"ia pleasing and effective picture. 

vatterson Smith, R. H. A., has several excellent portraits. 
No. 85. “ Portrait of the Dowager Lady Ormond,” is particu- 
larly good; also, “The Hon. Justice Crampton.” In this 
arses the treatment of the bright scarlet robes is very artistic. 
ew things are more difficult to treat successfully than a large 
mass of scarlet— 

No. 91, is a choice piece of painting. Whether it be a quali- 
fication for a portrait-painter to prove himself a consummate 
flatterer, we know not—certes, if it be, Smith is perfect. 

No. 87. “The Burial of the two sons of Edward IV. in 
the Tower,” John Cross. This subject is quite “used up,” 
and the present work does not differ from numbers that have 
preceded. It is impossible that the human eye can ever ob- 
serve a group of figures that will not be, apparently, very much 
reduced, and the reduction is the greater, by every inch that 
the figure increases its distance from the gazer. Painting 
should hold the mirror, and show exactly what appears ; but 
Mr. Cross does more, he holds up a magnifying glass, and 
makes his figures much above the real size of life, if measured, 
inch by inch, with the living model. In fact, if the figures in 
this work were supposed to advance towards the spectator, 
until on the base line of the picture, they would, each, be over 
14 feet high! There is no perceivable advantage gained by 
giving nature such seeming colossal proportions, but, on the 
contrary, there is conveyed a well defined sense of untruthful- 
ness, although the spectator is not exactly certain where, 
because both artists and their patrons are, from habit, quite 
content to think it night, and “the correct thing,” to make pic- 
tures what is called, life size, or above it. This is designated the 
heroic size, and it never seems to cross their minds that paint- 
ing represents things, not as they are, but, as they appear. 
Pictures often place before us objects in miniature ; but it is 
merely for convenience, and because adapted to small dwellings. 
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There is, however, no such excuse for the contrary extreme, 
and, besides, natural objects seem of much smaller size than 
most people would be at all prepared to think possible, until it 
is demonstrated by actual experiment; thus many pictures, 
which are thought miniature representations, are not so in 
reality. Very probably, it is by comparison with works of 
sculpture that this error has been made in the art of painting. 
What is called, a whole length portrait, if examined, inch by 
inch, with a statue life-size, is usually of the very same mea- 
surement. Retire six or eight feet from the statue, and directly 
it appears, and to all intents and purposes is, reduced, nearly 
one fourth, and this is precisely the aspect and semblance 
which, “the whole length” ought to represent, but it is the 
actual and real size that is always given. ‘The only instance in 
which it is fitting to represent full size, is a kit kat portrait, or 
even a half length, because, in these instances, the imaged figure 
appears as if on a plane with the frame, and diminishes by the 
same rule that the frame, or any other object, lessens when the 
spectator recedes from it. 

No. 92. “A Saint’s Day at Venice,” J. B. Pyne. As an 
artist increases in professional skill, so, also, does his sense of 
the inadequacy of his material. He has nothing but white, as 
his representative for bright light. In the struggle to ren- 
der bright sun lighti in this picture, it has got too much 
the appearance of a half washed-out tinted drawing ; there is 
much excellent painting, and truthful effect, in the middle dis- 
tance, but the treatment of the fore-ground figures is far too 
weak, 

No. 111. “ The Irish Jig,” by Mrs. Colonel Smith, evinces 
considerable cleverness. The piper is much the best figure m 
the picture; the dancers do not convey any just idea of the 
peculiar spirit, and grace—for grace there is, let waltzers sneer 
as they may—of an Irish jig, well executed. The figures in 
this picture are listless, and do not seem at all inspirited, 
either by the dance, or by the piper’s strains. We are sorry 
that the jig was not an out-of-door scene, the public house 
takes away all refinement, and gives the appearance of vul- 
garity oh low dissipation, which are not the characteristics of 
the Lrish peasant woman. 

No. 115. “ Road Scene near Ballinasloe,”’ William Howis. 
We know of no artist who has made such great improvement 
as the present picture evidences. The treatment of the foliage, 
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and the general character and effect, are admirable ; the only 
want is in the figures. 

No. 120. “St. Ouen’s Bay, Jersey,” Alfred Clint; extremely 
good. 
” No. 126. “ Dunmore Harbour, County Waterford—a fresh 
breeze,” Matthew Kendrick, R.H.A.; makes us regret that there 
are not more specimens of this artist’s pencil in the present ex- 
hibition: it is almost impossible to Jook on this picture, and 
not fancy that the howling of the wind, and the noise of the 
surges, dash on the ear. The troubled sea is given with great 
truth ; by the heeling over of the yacht, we can glance along the 
deck, which renders the subject a picture, and overcomes 
the difficulty of making a trim omar craft look picturesque. 

No. 1389. “Train up a child in the way he should go,” 
William Mulready, R.H.A. Our expectations concerning this 

icture were greatly raised, we had heard rather too much 

about it perhaps; in our hearing the most extravagant 
praises, that language can find expression for, were freely 
lavished on the work, and the disappointment which we felt 
when opposite it, was, no doubt, owing, in a great mea- 
sure, to the anticipations excited. The child is represented as 
timidly handing a penny to some wild-looking dark men, pro- 
bably gypsies, of whom the boy seems afraid, and is encou- 
raged by two young ladies, whose anxious expression is very 
cleverly illustrated. It is not so evident to us, as to the 
artist, that making a child give his little pence to gypsies and 
healthy vagrants, is judicious training; it reminds us of Mrs. 
Pardiggle, in “‘ Bleak House.” The flesh tones in the little boy 
are exquisite ; but the shadows on the female heads are not so 
good ; however, the drawing of the figures is faultless, and all 
the accessary arrangements are exceedingly well managed, but 
the men appear to us very rude and boorish to remain squatted 
onthe ground ; they do not seem at all responsive to, or grateful 
for, theinterest manifested towards them. ‘The little niggling 
touch, by which the draperies, trees, &c., are made out, is too 
evident: all portions of the picture are given by the same 
manipulation, and the foliage bears a very strong resemblance 
tumoss. N.J. Crowley, R.H.A., has a picture with the very 
same title, in the catalogue, but it is unworthy of his reputa- 
tion, and is only fit for a heading to a religious tract. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver contribute, severally, some very clever 
paintings of foreign scenery; it is rare to see an instance 
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of husband and wife alike distinguished, and successful, in simi- 
lar professional pursuits. 

No, 148. “Terriers,” by W. Osborne, is very clever, and 
evinces great promise. 

The Gallery for Sculpture is a dismal looking place; it 
would answer much better as a water-color room, and the 
sculpture would be more appropriately placed in a vestibule. 

The most important work here is the “ Model Statue of the 
late Sir M. O’Loghlin, Bart.” The marble one is in the 
Solicitors’ room at the Four Courts.* It is exceedingly clever, 
in fact as good a modern statue as we have ever seen. Moore 
also contributes several excellent busts, but he is much 
addicted to giving a meretricious expression to the eyes, by a 
development on the eye-ball, for which there is no precedent 
in nature. The eyes of one bust are “gouged,” to the depth of 
half an inch, and the appearance is that of a deep black shadow, 
like the pupil of the eye, indeed it is so black as to resemble 
a spot of paint. If this be the intention, why not use the 
brush at once ? and paint in the iris also, and ultimately, it is 
probable, the more perfect finish of the barber’s block—glass 
eyes, and real hair—will be reached. 

No. 383. ‘ Statuette—Ariadne deploring the departure of 
Theseus.” Joseph R. Kirk, A.R.H.A.; is very graceful and 
classic. Kirk’s bust in marble of the “Rev. Dr. Todd, 
S.F.T.C.D.” is also excellent, and highly characteristic; and 
his “ ‘Two Medallions, forming part of a Monument,” are very 
tastefully executed. 

John E. Jones has several excellent busts,—the late Lord 
Lieutenant, amongst the number, admirably portrayed. We 
think his best is No. 352, bust of “ Arthur L. Guinness, Esq.” 
which is wonderfully like. No. 371, “The Lost One,” Thomas 
Farrell, is an excellent composition, but there is a slight want 
of symmetry of form in the limbs. No. 878. ‘The Tired Hun- 
ter,” by James Farrell, is a companion design, also very good. 
John Lawlor has a most unmistakeable bust of George Sharpe, 
A.R.H.A.; and William Burnett, a beautiful little bust of the 
“late Archbishop Murray.” 

We are sorry that the exhibition is not better encouraged— 





* We are happy to find that Mr. Moore has represented Sir Michael 
in his bar wig, bands, and gown. Mac Dowell’s statue, in the Hall of the 
Courts, having the bands and gown, but no wig, leads one to suppose 
that it represents O’Loghlin, as he might have appeared, in the character 
of a Tip-Staffon a Call-Day. 
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during our stay—a couple of hours—there were not half a dozen 
spectators. The collection would well repay a visit, as, in 
addition to the works we have named, there are several others 
very pleasing and creditable, and of the indifferent portions, 
surely “ need not detract from those that are excellent, to 
inspect which carefully, will be ample work for a morning 
lounge. 

We had intended to offer a few remarks upon the London 
Exhibitions of the season, but the length to which the present 
paper has extended, precludes. We shall only observe that 
the Royal Academy’s was of about the average excellence ; it 
contained no works from Sir Edwin Landseer’s pencil, which 
was, unquestionably, a loss. The other Academicians, however, 
contributed in unusual strength. The most remarkable pic- 
tures were those of the Pre-Raphaelites,* who seem to have 
made vantage ground this year. 

The Two Water-Colour Exhibitions were admirable; we 
have ever considered them as the most attractive and 
agreeable of all; the New Society possessed more inte- 
resting works than the Elder. Corbould had a beautiful 
personification of Tennyson’s ever charming Lady Godiva. 
Henry Warren, the President, gave an excellent picture, a 
scene illustrating Eastern manners, and Louis Haghe contri- 
buted one of his inimitable interiors. 

The most remarkable picture in The National Institution of 
Fine Arts is, R. S. Lauder’s painting of the Crucifixion, which 
he has represented draped, a most original conception, and 
highly artistic in its treatment. 





Since writing the foregoing, the prizes for the three best 
designs for the Palace of the Great Industrial Exhibition in 
Ireland, 1853, have been thus awarded—to Mr. John 
Benson of Cork, county surveyor, the first—to Messrs. Deane 
and Norwood, also of Cork, the second—and, to Mr. Richard 
Turner of Dublin, the third. The Committee, we understand, 
were assisted in their decision by four eminent Engineers, and 
judging by the successful plan, we are disposed to think that 
it will be said there was not a great display of originality or 
excellence in the designs. It is remarkable that not a single 
member of the Royal Institutes of the Architects of England, 
or Ireland, was a competitor ; probably from having had too much 
experience of the manner in which such affairs are generally 


See In1suH QuarTERLY Review, Vol. i. p. 741. 
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managed, and not wishing to be placed on a par with every 
pretender who chooses to send in a so-called design. We un- 
derstood that architects were to be the parties competing , as 
the advertisement was directed, “ To Architects,” —and we 
certainly did not consider that any of the successful candidates 
came, legitimately, under this designation. Contractors seem 
eating into the architectural profession, in much the same way 
that Apothecaries are intruding into that of the Physicians, or 
the Attorneys into that of the Lawyers,—and we think 
that the public is anything but a gainer thereby—one fact is 
clear, that the manner in which competitions are conducted, has, 
in nine cases out of ten, grown to be an intolerable evil, but we 
are utterly at a loss to suggest a remedy, and although the 
London Architects have written much upon the subject, it will 
probably, in the end, be left to work its own cure. 

The building is to be on the Lawn of the Royal Dublin 
Society; we are glad of it in one sense, and sorry in another— 
glad, because unless it were a most elegant structure, it would 
be an eye-sore in that situation, and there is not much pro- 
bability of the one chosen being other than temporary— 
and sorry that such an opportunity for erecting an ornamental, 
and much required building in the Pheenix Park has been lost. 
We apprehend that the plan decided upon must be somewhat 
altered before constructed; and we doubt that the mate- 
rial of the building, when ultimately removed, will prove as 

valuable as seems to be anticipated ; good bricks, and stout 
timbers, are much more likely to be av ailable when taken down, 
than metal, or slight wood-work. The edifice will consist of three 
segmental buildings of not much altitude, having the appearance 
of domes, the centre one bei ing the largest, with some lengthened 
extensions to the rear—the lower portion is exactly like the 
Crystal Palace, as indeed were most of the plans submitted. A 
circular, dome-crowned building, forms a beautiful feature ina 
well designed edifice, but when the entire erection is a dome, the 
effect is not so excellent ; this is the species of architecture in 
vogue at Timbuctoo, and the ice huts of the Laplanders are of 
similar construction, which, though very useful, is inelegant. 
Surely the highest ‘civilization ought to produce something 
superior to the taste of the most savage ; still, be the building 
what it may, it is for a national and noble purpose, therefore, 
we wish it may prove in the highest degree successful, creditable 
to its originators, and worthy of Treland. 





























ART. VI.—THE BREHON LAW COMMISSION. 


Report of the Commissioners appointed by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to inquire concerning the ancient laws and insti- 
tutes of Ireland ; also, copy of the letter from the chief or 
under Secretary for Ireland, forwarding the same to the lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury. Ordered, by the House of 
Commons, to be printed, 17th May, 1852. 


From the earliest period of our history, the native Irish were 
governed by a peculiar system of jurisprudence known as the 
Fenechas, which was administered by an order of professional 
jurists, styled Brehons or judges, whose sole office was to ad- 
judicate in cases of litigation, and to preserve records of the 
various decisions and precedents. ‘The more ancient Irish 
annals contain frequent allusions to the enactment of laws at 
very remote periods, and the bardic legends have preserved the 
names of several distinguished legislators who were represented 
to have flourished in the semi-mythic ages of Irish history. To 
this belief in the great antiquity of their laws may be justly 
ascribed the extreme tenacity with which the Gaels adhered to 
the Brehon code; successfully resisting the introduction of the 
English law, and even drawing over to their own system many 
of the most powerful Anglo-Norman settlers. The parliaments 
of the English colony denounced the Brehon law as an evil 
custom, repugnant to religion and justice, declaring the prac- 
tice of it to be treason against the king of England, notwith- 
standing which, all attempts at its abolition were ineffectual 
until the entire island had been reduced. The destruction 
of the clan system of government necessarily involved the 
suppression and proscription of the class of hereditary jurists, 
which consequently became extinct towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Spenser and other political authors, 
anxious to promote the objects of their patrons, represented 
the Brehon law as an arbitrary compound of barbarity and 
impiety ; although, it may be superfluous to observe, such 
writers were totally unable to comprehend the language and 
peculiarities of the system which they so strenuously con- 
demned. ‘The first accurate account of the ancient laws of 
[reland was given to the learned of Europe in 1662, by the 
erudite John Lynch, who, in his “Cambrensis Eversus,” 
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devoted a chapter to their consideration, in which, after recapi- 
tulating the titles and peculiarities of the more important enact- 
ments, he tells us :— 


“I have seen a great number of thick volumes of Irish laws, with 
the text written in large characters, and a large space between the 
lines, to admit more conveniently in smaller letters a glossary on the 
meaning of the words. The page was covered over with copious 
commentaries, inserted between the text, as are usually seen in com- 
pilations of canon or civil law. Some years ago, Duala Mac Firbis 
transcribed from these books the titles which I have given. As the 
laws themselves have been long since excluded from the courts, they 
would have fallen into oblivion, if a small number of persons,* in. 





* Dr. O'Donovan, in his notes to the edition of ‘*‘ Cambrensis Eversus” 
published by the Celtic Society, informs us that the persons here alluded 
to were Duald Mac Firbis, noticed at page 291, Tully Conry, and some 
members of the Mac Egans, O’Davorans, Mac Clancys, and O’Breslens, 
who were hereditary Brehons and professors of the Fenechas or ancient 
Irish laws. The judge who first administered the English law in Fer- 
managh, A.D., 1607, has left us the following anecdote of one of the 
last of the Northern Brehons :— 

‘Touching M‘Guyre’s mensall lands, which were free from all com- 
mon charges and contributions of the country, because they yielded a 
large proportion of butter and meal, and other provisions for M‘Guyre’s 
table. Albeit the jury and other inhabitants did set forth these mensall 
lands in certainty, which, lying in several baronies, did not in quantity 
exceed four ballibetaghs, the greatest thereof being in possession of one 
M‘Manus and his sept, yet touching the certainty of the duties or provi- 
sions yielded unto M‘Guyre out of these mensall lands; they referred 
themselves unto an old parchment roll, which they called an indenture, 
remaining in the hands of one O’Brislan, a chronicler and principal Bre- 
hon of that country : whereupon O'Brislan was sent for, who lived not 
far from the camp, but was so aged and decripid, as he was scarce able 
to repair unto us: when he was come, we demanded of him the sight of 
that ancient roll, wherein, as we were informed, not only the certainty of 
M‘Guyre’s mensall duties did appear, but also the particular rents and 
other services, which were answered to M‘Guyre out of every part of the 
country. The old man seeming to be much troubled with this demand, 
made answer, that he had such a roll in his keeping before the war, but 
that in the late rebellion, it was burned among other of his papers and 
books, by certain English soldiers. We were told by some that were 
present, that this was not true; for they affirmed that they had seen the 
roll in his hands since the war: thereupon my lord chancellor (being then 
present with us, for he did not accompany my lord deputy to Ballishan- 
non, but staid behind in the camp) did minister an oath unto him, and 
gave him a very serious charge to inform us truly what was become of 
the roll. The poor old man, fetching a deep sigh, confessed that he knew 
where the roll was, but that it was dearer to him than his life; and 
therefore he would never deliver it out of his hands, unless my lord 
chancellor would take the like oath, that the roll should be restored to 
him again: my lord chancellor, smiling, gave him his word and his hand 
that he should have the roll re-delivered unto him, if he would suffer us 
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spired by an innate zeal to save their native language from ruin, had 
not resolved to study them, and thus by their voluntary exertions, 
rescue from the fate to which the English so often attempted to 
consign it by their prohibitory and penal enactments. Their policy 
resembled the decree of the Carthaginian senate, which prohibited 
all Carthaginians from learning to speak or read the Greek lan- 


guage.” 


Subsequent to the time of Lynch, various authors referred to 
the ancient laws of Ireland ; sir Richard Cox, indeed, asserted 
that the old Irish possessed no written code, and imprisoned 
M‘Curtin for having refuted his false statements. Although 
Llhwyd, Nicholson, O’Conor, and other well informed writers, 
who had opportunities of inspecting our ancient manuscripts, 
bore testimony to the value and importance of such documents, 
no attempt was made to publish them, until Vallancey and 
Theophilus O’Flanagan put forward certain portions of the 
Brehon code translated in a style suited to their own peculiar 
theories. An accurate and detailed notice of the laws con- 
tinued still a desideratum when the Royal Irish Academy 
offered a prize for “An essay on the nature and influence of 
the ancient Irish institutes, commonly called Brehon laws, and 
on the number and authenticity of the documents whence infor- 
mation concerning them may be derived; accompanied by 
specimens of translations from some of their most interesting 
parts ;” the successful competitor was Edward O’ Reilly, com- 
piler of the “ Irish Dictionary,” whose essay, published by the 
Academy in 1824, although in many parts defective and inac- 
curate, is the best account yet extant of the Brehon laws, 

The various European nations had, meanwhile, promoted the 
publication of their ancient codes. ‘The laws of the Visigoths, 
of the Salian and Ripuarian Franks,of Burgundy, and of Iceland, 
were given to the world in a most creditable style; the British go- 
vernment also published the Anglo-Saxon and Welsh institutes, 
while the old Celtic laws of Ireland, equal to any in interest, 
aud perhaps second to none in point of antiquity, still lay 





to take a view and copy thereof: and thereupon the old Brehon drew 
the roll out of his bosom, where he did continually bear it about him: it 
was not very large, but it was written on both sides in a fair Irish cha- 
racter; howbeit, some part of the writing was worn and defaced with 
ill keeping: we caused it forthwith to be translated into English, and 
then we perceived how many vessels of butter, and how many measures 
of meal, and how many porks, and other such gross duties, did arise unto 
M‘Guyre out of his mensall lands.” 
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neglected and inaccessible. ‘The association of an anti- 
quarian department with the Ordnance Survey, and the sub- 
sequent establishment of the Insh Archeological Society, 
founded a new school of history in Ireland, and dur- 
ing the progress of the labors of those investigators, whose 
works have of late years obtained for our historic literature 
the highest character for profound erudition and extensive 
research, it became apparent that all attempts to acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the social condition of the inhabitants 
of Ireland, in remote ages, should be necessarily based on an 
intimate acquaintance with the laws and institutes by which 
they were governed. To ascertain the nature and extent of 
the Brehon law compilations it was found requisite to investi- 
gate the age and contents of the accessible manuscripts, for 
which purpose, at the instance of the Rev. Charles Graves, 
F.T.C.D., a committee was appointed by the council of the 
Royal Irish Academy on the 18th of December, 1848. The 
report of this committee was presented on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1849, and on the 15th of the same month, the coun- 
il, on the motion of Drs. Graves and Todd, engaged Mr. 
Kugene Curry to transcribe and translate one of the most va- 
luable of the Brehon law manuscripts, known as the “ Book of 
Acaill,’* now preserved in the Library of the University of 
Dublin. Mr. Curry’s acquirements as a paleeographer have been 
several times noticed in this journal: his extensive acquaint- 
ance with the obsolete Hiberno-Celtic dialects is the result of 
an elaborate collation and transcription of our most ancient 
manuscript documents; and since the extinction of the pro- 





* So called from having been completed at Acaill, near Tara, whither 
Cormac mac Art, monarch of Ireland, in the third century, retired after 
having abdicated in favor of his son, Cairbre Liffeachair, for whose in- 
struction he compiled this book on the ordinary laws of the country, 
relating to wilful crimes against persons and property. The ‘‘ Book 
of Acaill” is written in a catechetical form, each article commencing 
with the following question—* %t eye apts ferift ?” “* My son, dost thou 
desire to know?” It appears to have been enlarged in the seventh cen- 
tury by Cennfaecladh, surnamed ‘ the learned,’ who incorporated with 
it a treatise on laws relative to accidental injuries, and the exemptions 
and liabilities of irrational animals and inanimate things for crimes or 
trespasses committed by or with them. It may be here observed, that 
the first correct translations made from the Brehon laws for mo- 
dern publications were those contributed by Mr. Curry to Dr. Petries 
work on the round towers, and to Payne’s ‘‘ Description of Ireland,” 
published by our Archeological Society. 
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fessional Brehons no scholar has acquired such a knowledge of, 
or accumulated such invaluable materials for illustrating and 
elucidating the legal institutes of the old Irish. It may, in- 
deed, with truth be averred, that but for the extensive glos- 
saries which he has compiled, and his own lengthened study 
of the subject, in connection with Dr. John O’Donovan, we 
should have to admit the truth of Ledwich’s assertion, that no 
scholars would ever be found capable of interpreting the ob- 
scure language of the more ancient enactments. 

The completion of the translation of the “ Book of Acaill” 
furnished a correct specimen of the contents of the Brehon 
law manuscripts, and attracted the attention of our literary 
antiquaries to the importance of the publication of the 
entire code, a work of too great magnitude to be suc- 
cessfully achieved by the limited resources of private indivi- 
duals or publishing societies. The value of our ancient legal 


documents, together with the propriety of the government 
undertaking their preservation, was first brought before the 
public by Dr. Charles Graves, in his address delivered in May 
1851, on the completion of the subscription for the pur- 
chase of the manuscripts* collected by Sir William Be- 


tham :— 

“It will not be thought out of place if I endeavour briefly here 
to state some of the purposes which we hope may be accomplished by 
the collection of such manuscript stores. There are several depart- 
ments of human knowledge which may be promoted by the study 
and the publications of such materials, as we are now endeavouring 
to collect. I will begin by ripe te, the study of comparative philo- 
logy. In very remote times the Western portion of Europe was 
occupied by Celtic races, having a peculiar language, peculiar cus- 
toms, and a peculiar civilisation. Successive waves of emigrating 
tribes from the East gradually encroached upon those Celtic nations, 
driving them further and further to the West, until the remnant of 
them was left no larger ground to stand upon than a portion of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the North-West corner of France. In 
these countries, therefore, the student who endeavours to trace the 
very early and most obscure portion of European history must look 
for his materials. He must analyse the various dialects of the Celtic 
language ; he must enquire into the laws, religion, customs, arts, 
nay, even the superstitions of the various tribes; and from such a 
discussion he must draw his general conclusions with regard to the 
relations which those races bear to others. The illustrious Leibnitz, 
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* For a notice of the services of Dr. Graves in securing the she Betham 
manuscripts” for Ireland, see IntsH QuARTERLY Review,” Vol. i., 415, 


419. 
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the worthy rival of our own great Newton, was aware of the im- 
portance of that peggy and pointed out the method in which it 
was to be carried on, e tells us in his Etymological Collections, 
that ‘for the completion, or at all events the promotion of the study 
of Celtic literature, the study of the Irish language must be culti- 
vated with more diligence, according to the manner adopted by 
Lihwyd with such distinguished success, Now, as I have elsewhere 
noticed, as the English were a Saxon colony, and the Britons a 
swarm composed of ancient Celts, Gauls, and Cimbri; so the Irish 
are the descendants of the earliest inhabitant of Britain, still more 
ancient than those Celtic and Cimbric emigrants. Accordingly, as 
the language of the ancient Saxons has been illustrated by means of 
the English, and that of the ancient Gauls by means of the Welsh, 
so the ancient history and language of the earlier Celts, and of the 
Germans inhabiting the coasts of the North sea, must be elucidated 
through those of Ireland ; and if there were any island to the West 
of iveleha in which a Celtic language was spoken, by following the 
clue which it would present, we would be led to the knowledge of 
what was still more remote.’ Now, if Leibnitz were the only dis- 
tinguished foreign philosopher who bears decisive testimony to the 
importance of the study of the Celtic language, his judgment would 
have great weight ; but he is far from standing alone. There was, 
indeed, a time during which the entire group of Celtic languages 
was only referred to by a class of philologists and antiquaries who 
had unsound theories to maintain, and who endeavoured to support 
them by fantastic etymologies from the Celtic. The result of this 
extravagance was a natural reaction, a neglect which we know how 
to explain, though we are conscious that it was undeserved. The 
ee European philologists who undertook to compare the various 

ndo-Germanic languages, left the Celtic dialects out of the sphere of 
their labours ; some even went so far as to express doubts as to their 
relationship with this family. It is not long since Pictet undertook 
the settlement of this question, in an elaborate memoir, which was 
honoured with a prize by the Institute of France. ‘It is time,’ he 
says, ‘to decide this question. The antiquity of these idioms, the 
number and historical importance of their written records, as yet 
almost unknown, the fact that they contain a portion of the stock of 
the French language—all combine to awaken interest with respect 
to those curious remains of primeval Europe.—Whilst we await 
more complete works on their history—works which can only be 
undertaken with success by the learned men of those countries—we 
may, by means of the materials within our reach, refer them to their 
real source, which is beyond all doubt, Indo-European.’ Such studies 
as I am now referring to are, no doubt, of great value as re ards the 
prosecution of comparative philology and the science of general 
grammar ; but it may not be uninteresting to show, that even by a 
careful study of the etymologies of language, we may be led to con- 
clusions by no means devoid of interest as regards the earlier history 
of the world, and the original distribution of the races of mankind. 
A single example, which I borrow for this purpose from M. Pictet, 
will fully explain my meaning. ‘ We find in Irish the word tolg 
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(cols), in Welsh ty/e, cognate with the Greek rudy, mattrass. All these 


words have a manifest affinity with the Sanskrit tulika, which is 
derived from tula, the Sanskrit name for cotton. We may conclude, 
then, that the mattrass or bed was made of cotton in the undeter- 
mined country which was the cradle of the Celtic race. If so, this 
country must have been situated within or near the limits of the 
growth of that plant. Thus we are led to look at least as far East- 
ward as Persia for the starting point of the Celtic tribes.’ I donot 
mean to say that I acquiesce without hesitation in these etymologies 
and deductions of M. Pictet, but I refer to his mode of reasoning, as 
illustrative of the use which may be made of etymological enquiries 
in the settlement of questions of an historical nature. I am aware 
that there are persons only too ready to exclaim in an utilitarian spi- 
rit against the expenditure of time or thought in the discussion of 
questions which relate to these very obscure parts of history. The 
veil of mystery which hangs over them conceals nothing from us, as 
they imagine, which is worth the trouble of discovery. All I can say 
in reply to their objection is, that we are born with a love of truth; 
we pursue it eagerly for its own sake; and we often rejoice most in 
the attainment of it, for the very reason that it has long piqued our 
curiosity, and eluded our search. We are thus constituted by na- 
ture ; and [ have a firm persuasion that the exercise of these inborn 
tastes and powers is ro to lead us to results necessary to the 
completeness of human learning. Since the publication of M. Pic. 
tet’s Memoir, the great German philologists have applied themselves 
with diligence and success to the study of the various Celtic lan- 
guages. Bopp, Grimm, Diefenbach and others, have collected and 
skilfully made use of materials derived from these sources in the 
discussion of questions concerning ancient history and comparative 
philology ; and all have borne testimony to the special importance of 
the Irish language, as being the richest in its vocabulary and gram- 
matical forms, at the same time that it possesses the most ancient 
and numerous records of the nature of histories, laws and poems. 
With a knowledge of the existence of those valuable remains, Dr, 
Samuel Johnson wrote thus to Charles O’Conor:—‘I have long 
wished that Irish literature were cultivated.—Ireland is known b 
tradition to have been the seat of piety and learning ; and surely it 
would be very acceptable to those who are curious either in the 
originals of nations or the affinities of languages to be further 
informed of the revolutions of a people so ancient and once so illus- 
trious.” This is the testimony of a learned and philosophic writer, 
and one whom no one can accuse of any partiality for a branch of 
the Scotic race; and I have good reason to believe that it is to 
his opinion and authority that our illustrious countryman, Edmund 
Burke, referred in a letter which he addressed to general Vallancey. 
He writes as follows:— 

‘I shall tell you what a judicious antiquary, about twenty years 
ago, told me concerning the chronicles, in verse or prose, upon which 
the Irish histories and the discussions of antiquaries are founded— . 
that he wondered that the learned of Ireland had never printed the 
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originals of these pieces, with literal translations into Latin or Eng. 
lish, by which they might become proper subjects of criticism, and 
by comparison with each other, as well as by an examination of the 
interior relations of each piece within itself, they might serve to 
show how much ought to be retained and how ma. rejected. They 
55 also serve to contradict or confirm the histories which affect 
to be extracted from them—such as O’F laherty’s and Keating’s, All 
the histories of the middle ages which have been found in other 
countries have been printed. The English have, I think, the best 
histories of that period. I do not see why the Psalter of Cashel 
should not be printed as well as Robert of Gloucester. If I were to 
give my opinion to the Society of Antiquaries, I should propose that 
they should be printed in two columns—one Irish and the other 
Latin—like the Saxon Chronicle, which is a very valuable monu- 
ment ; and above all things, that the translation should be exact and 
literal. It was in the hope that some such thing should be done that 
I originally prevailed on sir John Seabright to let me have his MSS., 
and that I sent them by Dr. Leland to Dublin. You have infinite 
merit in the taste you have given of them in several of your collec- 
tions. But these extracts only increase the.curiosity and the just 
demand of the public for some entire pieces. Until something of 
this kind is done, that ancient period of Irish history which precedes 
official records, cannot be said to stand upon any proper authority. 
A work of this kind, pursued by the University and the Society of 
the Antiquaries, under your inspection, would do honour to the 
nation.’ 

‘«‘ But let this testimony, borne as it was by a wise and accomplished 
man, be rejected because the witness was an Irishman, and liable to 
the charge of national partiality ; the same objection cannot be raised 
against the other distinguished men from whom I have quoted, who 
cannot be suspected of having had any reason to recommend the 
study of our language and literature save its intrinsic importance 
and usefulness. I will next beg your attention, whilst I point out the 
importance of the study of the ancient laws of the Celtic nations as a 
most efficient help to the study of their early history. The ancient 
Irish laws, commonly called the Brehon laws, have been handed 
down to us in a very ancient form. They manifest more than any 
other monuments the peculiarities of Celtic character and civiliza- 
tion. Unlike the early codes of some of the Continental nations, 
they manifest few traces of the influence of a Roman element. No 
doubt they were modified on the introduction of Christianity into 
this country. What was absolutely Pagan in them may have been 
expunged by St. Patrick and his colleagues in the work of codifica- 
tion, yet they retain on the whole a primitive and absolutely Celtic 
aspect. The Danes invaded this country—they ravaged its coasts— 
they even established themselves in important settlements for three 
hundred years, yet they failed to produce any considerable 
change in the customs or legislation of Ireland. So, again, the 
Anglo-Norman conquest left our Brehon laws untouched. Anglo- 


‘Norman nobles, settled on the lands of ancient Irish chief- 


tains, chose to accommodate themselves to the laws which had been 
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in force before their time, so that it was not actually until about 
200 years ago that English law and usage finally displaced the de- 
cisions and the practice of the ancient Irish judges. If these state- 
ments of mine be correct, it must be obvious to any one that the 
analysis of our ancient laws, and the comparison of them with those of 
other countries, must be fruitful in results of the progress of civiliza- 
tion and the mutual connexion of different races. Now, we are at no 
loss for manuscripts of those laws. In the collection which we have 
now gathered in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, and in 
the manuscript-room of Trinity College, are preserved materials 
amply sufficient to enable us to put before the world a very com- 
plete body of the most ancient Irish jurisprudence ; and we have now— 
though I fear we shall not be able to say so in the next generation— 
scholars living who are, perhaps, as well capable of translating and 
commenting upon those laws as were the MacEgans, or any other of the 
hereditary jurists of 200 years ago. This is not a work which ought 
to be left to individuals to accomplish. Individuals have done their 
part, when they have helped, as we have done, to collect the mate- 
rials necessary for the editing of those laws. The proper publica- 
tion of them requires more resources and more co-operation than 
the efforts of individuals could secure. Therefore it is that we 
ought to call upon the Government to take this matter in hand, and 
to do for Ireland what has already been done for England, Scot- 
land and Wales. Editions of particular English and Welsh codes 
were published by individuals, but it was felt that all those works 
wanted the completeness and the authority which were essential to 
render them substantial bases for the historian to work upon. Ac-~ 
cordingly, the House of Commons addressed the crown about five- 
and-twenty years ago praying that the king would direct a complete 
and authorized edition of the ancient laws of the country to be pub- 
lished. To that reasonable requisition the Government of the time 
assented, and we now have access to bulky volumes of the Anglo. 
Saxon and Welsh laws, which have been among the most important 
sources of information to recent English historians. From them 
Turner, Hallam, Kemble, and Thorpe have derived some of the 
most important materials for their historical works. The parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom has ordered the publication of the 
Welsh laws. Now, I assert that there is not a single reason to be 
urged against the publication of the ancient laws of Jreland which 
might not have been raised with greater force in the case of those 
of Wales. Are the Brehon laws written in a barbarous Celtic lan- 
guage? Are they in many places obscure? Do they relate toa 
state of society which has utterly passed away? All this may be 
said as truly of the Welsh laws: and yet our Government under- 
took to lay a complete and authorized edition of them before the 
nation, and no English economist protested against the act. But 
I deny that the two cases are exactly ort I assert that the 
Irish laws furnish materials of more interest to the historian and 
the jurist; they contain elements of a more primitive character, 
untinged by the influence of Roman law and civilization. The 
time, no doubt, will come when the publication of the laws 
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of Ireland will be undertaken in like manner by public authority 
and then the value of labours like ours will be duly acknow. 
ledged.” 


This address, which we regret has never appeared in an 
accessible form, was followed by the publication of a small 
pamphlet, written by the same author, entitled “ Suggestions 
with a view to the transcription and publication of the manu- 
scripts of the Brehon laws, now in the libraries of the 
British Museum, the University of Oxford, the Royal Irish 
Academy, and ‘l'rinity College, Dublin.”* This tract, plainl 
setting forth the service which the publication of the old Trish 
laws would render to the cause of historical truth, as well as 
the invaluable illustrations they would furnish to the students 
of comparative philology, having been judiciously circulcated, 
obtained a general recognition of the importance of the pro- 
jected measure, one of the first results of which was the fol- 
lowing document :— 


** We have read the paper intituled ‘Suggestions with a view to 
the transcription and publication of the MSS. of the Brehon laws,’ 
and are of opinion that it would be desirable to have these sugges- 
tions carried into effect by the publication of a complete and well- 
edited collection of the ancient laws of Ireland. We conceive that 
such a work would be a proper supplement to the volumes of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Welsh laws already published by the authority of 
the British government, and would be highly conducive to the pro- 
motion of historical and philological knowledge. (Signed,) Maziere 
Brady, C., Leinster, Dunraven, Rosse, Monteagle, Talbot de Mala- 
hide, Newcastle, Mahon, T. B. C. Smith, Master of the Rolls, 
Francis Blackburne, Chief Justice of Queen’s Bench, D. R. Pigot, 
Chief Baron, James H. Monahan, Chief Justice Common Pleas, 
John Romilly, Master of the Rolls, T: R- Robinson, D.D. Presi- 
dent of the Royal Irish Academy, H. Lloyd, Ex-President of the 
Royal Irish Academy, W. R. Hamilton, Ex-President Royal Irish 
Academy, J. H. Todd, D.D., Secretary Royal Irish Academy, John 
Young, M.P., W. Monsell, M.P., Iu. French, M.P., L.F. Renehan, 
D.D., President Royal College of Maynooth, George Moore, M.P., 
Wyndham Goold, M.P., Augustus Stafford, M.P., T.B. Macaulay, 
George A. Hamilton, M.P., James Whiteside, M.P,, Joseph Napier, 
M.P., Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., M.P., Sidney Herbert, M.P.” 


Dr. Graves also communicated with other English and 
foreign scholars of the highest eminence—as the chevalier 





* The IntsH QuaRTERLY Review was the only literary periodical 
in Ireland which noticed the appearance of these ‘‘ Suggestions, and 
advocated the publication of the Brehon laws, see Vol. I. pp. 413, 605, 
621, and No. V. p. 198, 
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Bunsen, Hallam, sir Frederick Madden and Leopold Ranke— 
all of whom evinced a deep interest in the proposed publication. 
Guizot’s opinions on the subject were expressed in the follow- 


ing terms :— 


‘‘ Je regarde la publication de vos anciennes lois Irlandaises 
comme de la plus grande importance pour les études historiques, 
non seulement chez vous, mais dans toute l'Europe. Ces lois sont 
le monument a la fois le plus ancien et le shai récent de la 
vieille civilisation des premieres populations Européennes ; puisqu’ 
elles remontent 4 une époque plus reculée et sont restées en vigueur 
jusqu’ a une époque plus rapprochée de nous qu’ aucun autre recueil 
de ce genre. Elles sont en outre le monument le plus pur, le plus 
exempt de tout mélange étranger, qui nous reste de l'état social de 
la race Celtique. Nous autres Frangais qui avons tant de peine a 
déméler, dans nos origines, l’elément Celtique, |’éleément Romain, 
et l’élement Germanique, nous avons un intérét particulier a la 
publication des anciennes lois Irlandaises, et cette publication 
causerait certainement, parmi les hommes qui s’adonnent chez nous 
aux études historiques, une vive satisfaction. J’espére que votre 
Gouvernement vous aidera a faire, au monde savant, cet utile pré- 
sent. Ce sera le complément de ce qu'il a déja fait par la publica- 
tion des lois Galloises et des lois Anglo-Saxonnes. Vou mettez, en 
ce moment (Aout, 1851), sous Jes yeux du public Europeen, toutes 
les richesses des sociétés modernes ; livrez-lui aussi et placez a sa 
portée tous les débris des sociétés anciennes qui ont vécu sur votre 
territoire. a reconnaissance de nos savans ne sera pas aussi 
bruyante que celle de nos fabricans; la Sorbonne ne vous donnera 
pas de fétes aussi magnifiques que I’ hotel de Ville; mais elle sentira 
vivement le prix de ce que vous aurez fait pour la science, et elle 
saura en profiter.” 


The universally learned Jacob Grimm also wrote as follows 
from Berlin :— 


‘‘ Being applied to for an expression of my opinion respecting 
the proposed publication of the Brehon laws, 1 beg to state— 

‘I, That my knowledge of the subject is derived exclusively 
from the Essay of Edward O Reilly, in the fourteenth volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, and from the Capi- 
tula selecta ex antiqua canonum collectione facta in Hibernia seculo 
circiter viii., in D’Achery’s Spicilegium, ed. Paris, 1723. These 
canons must have an intimate connexion with the ancient Irish 
jurisprudence, and furnish a criterion by which to judge of the 
wnt of the later manuscripts of the Brehon laws preserved in Ire- 
and, 

«IJ, Supposing even that the manuscripts reach no farther back 
than the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, their contents may, 
nevertheless, be much more ancient. This may be made to appear, 
partly from the nature of the Fenian dialect, in which they are said 
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to be composed ; and partly from the matter and form of the enact. 
ments themselves, when they come to be compared with the laws of 
other nations, as, for instance, the Welsh, the Scandinavians, and 
the other German races. [ may be allowed to give an example of 
this. Julius Cwsar, Diodorus, and Pomponius Mela, inform us 
that the Gauls used to burn their dead. Christianity abolished this 
custom. If, therefore, the Brehon laws, when treating of sepulture, 
still contain any traces of cremation, it clearly follows that their 
original composition reaches beyond the Christian period, and back 
into that of Paganism. I conjecture that this will be found to be 
the case ; for the canons above mentioned, Lib, xii. cap. 26, declare 
expressly: ‘primis temporibus reges tantum sepeliebantur in basi- 
lica, nam ceteri homines sive igni sive acervo lapidum conditi sunt,’ 
No doubt a single point can determine nothing, but several coinci- 


dences must be established. 
‘To the historians and philologists of Europe, who would be 


anxious to undertake many researches of this kind, a valuable and 
important monument of Irish antiquity remains as yet shut up It 
is only suitable to the dignity of the Irish and British nation to 
effect the publication of the Brehon laws, as has been already ac- 
complished in the case of the laws of Wales.” 


In 1851 the projected undertaking was brought under the 
notice of the earl of Clarendon, who immediately appreciated 
its importance ; through his excellency’s instrumentality, Drs. 
Graves aud Todd were appointed “ Commissioners to inquire 
and report concerning the ancient laws and institutes of Ire- 
land,” and a sum of two hundred pounds was placed at their 
disposal to defray the expense attendant on the preparation of 
a detailed Report on the subject. Dr. O'Donovan and Mr. Curry 
were consequently engaged in the compilation of a descriptive 
and analytical catalogue of the contents, age and peculiarities 
of the various ancient Irish legal manuscripts preserved in the 
principal libraries of Great Britain and Ireland. This elaborate 
work, extending to 538 folio pages, having been completed in 
about seven months, was, together with the Commissioners’ 
Report, laid before the lord lieutenant on the 19th of February, 
1852. From this Report, written by Dr. Graves, and con- 
taining an embodiment of the “Suggestions” before noticed, 
we extract the following statements :— 


“The first object to which our attention was directed was the 
formation of a catalogue of all the manuscripts of the Brehon laws 
which are known to exist in the United kingdom. A numerous and 
valuable collection of these documents, originally made in Ireland 
by the eminent Welsh antiquary and philologist, Edward Lihwyd, 
is now preserved in the library of Trinity college, Dublin, to which 
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it was presented about sixty years ago by sir John Seabright. In 
thus disposing of it, he appears to have been influenced by the advice 
of the celebrated Edmund Burke, who manifested on that occasion a 
lively anxiety to have the materials of Irish history placed within 
the reach of scholars by the translation and publication of all the 
ancient records of the country. Besides the Trinity college MSS. 
and a few belonging to the Royal Irish Academy, we have ascer- 
tained that transcripts of various portions of the Brehon laws are 
to be found in the Bodleian library at Oxford, in the library of the 
British Museum, and in the Stowe collection, now the property of 
lord Ashburnham. All these MSS., except the last mentioned, to 
which we have not as yet been so fortunate as to obtain access, 
have been described at great length in an analytical catalogue made 
according to our directions by Dr. O’Donovan and Mr. Eugene 
Curry, and containing notices of their respective dates, and of the 
general nature of the subjects they treat of. 

“The dates of the existing manuscripts of the Brehon laws var 
from the early part of the fourteenth to the close of the sixteent 
century ; but the authority of some is enhanced by the fact that 
they were transcribed by persons in whose families the office of 
Brehon or judge had been hereditary for several generations. 

‘For the laws themselves a se higher antiquity may be safely 
asserted. So far as we have external evidence to guide us, there is 
no reason to suspect that they have undergone any material change 
since the time of Cormac Mac Cuilleanain, king and bishop of 
Cashel, who died A.D, 908. He was a man of great learning and 
energy, who certainly promoted the execution of considerable lite- 
rary works, and under whose influence it is not improbable that a 
systematic compilation of the laws may have been effected. Of 
this, however, we have no distinct record. On the other hand, we 
find scattered through all parts of the laws allusions to a general 
revision of them made in the fifth century at the instance of St. 
Patrick, who, in conjunction with certain Pe and learned men, 
is said to have expunged from them all those institutions which 
savoured of Paganism, and to have framed the code called the 
Seanchus Mér. These same documents assert the existence of still 
more ancient written laws, the greater part of which are ascribed 
to Cormac Mae Art,* monarch of Ireland in the middle of the third 
century. However slow we may be to acquiesce in statements of 
this kind, which contradict what we have learned concerning the 
progress of legislation in the remaining parts of Western Europe, 
we may readily admit that the subject matter of many of the laws 
demonstrates their great antiquity, as it indicates the primitive nature 
of the society in which they prevailed. In spite of the attempts to efface 
it, traces of heathenism are still discernible in many parts of them. 
They enumerate various ordeals of a Pagan character, which are 
expressly termed magical, and specify the occasions on which a re- 
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* For a notice of this monarch, see IRIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Vol. i., 600. 
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sort to them was prescribed. There are also provisions in the laws 
of marriage which prove that Christianity could have exercised but 
a feeble influence at the time when they were enacted. 

«* The language in which the Brehon laws are written is a con. 
vincing proof of their antiquity. They are not composed in a peculiar 
dialect, as many writers have maintained ; but if their style differs 
trom that of the vernacular Irish of the present day, as Anglo-Saxon 
does from modern English, this dissimilarity is to he ascribed mainly 
to the effects of time, by which the orthography and grammatical 
forms of the language have been modified, and legal terms and 
phrases of constant occurrence have become obsolete. The antiquity 
of the language of the Brehon laws being once established, it must 
be apparent that the publication of them would promote the study of 
philology in no ordinary way. From no other source could such 
abundant and precious materials be obtained by the scholar engaged 
in analyzing the Celtic languages, and determining their relation to 
other branches of the Indo-European family, 

“Apart from their mere antiquity, these laws are possessed of 
considerable interest to the historian and jurist. They lay down the 
privileges and duties of persons of all classes; they define the tenure 
of land and the rights of property of all kinds. In a word, they 
furnish a perfect picture of the society which they were designed to 
regulate, from the constitution of the kingdom, and the relation sub- 
sisting between the sovereign and the provincial kings, down to the 
minutest details of domestic life among the serfs. 

“Such being the estimate which an examination of these docu- 
ments has led us to form of their age and contents, we feel that we 
are fully warranted in recommending to your excellency that the 
publication of them should be undertaken at the expense of the state, 
and under the superintendence of competent persons. All the argu- 
ments which induced the Government to order the publication of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Welsh laws might be used in favor of this measure. 
In fact, the publication of the Brehon laws appears to us to be essen- 
tial to the completion of the works already put forth by the commis- 
sioners of public records, 

‘‘About seventy years ago, Vallancey, in his ‘Collectanea de 
rebus Hibernicis,’ published a few extracts from them, accompanied 
by translations. But both text and version were so full of inaccura- 
cies, arising from the incapacity of the editor, that the value of the 
documents was not duly exhibited in these specimens. In truth, the 
work was too difficult and expensive to be undertaken by any indi- 
vidual. It requires a long time, a considerable outlay, and much co- 
operation, for its proper execution. Persons possessing a vernacular 
knowledge of the Irish language, and accustomed to transcribe Jrish 
MSS., must be employed in the work of copying and translating. 
These again would require the superintendence of accomplished 
scholars, versed in history, jurisprudence, archeology, and philology. 
Moreover, it would be necessary to procure copies or collations of 
MSS. in remote places. The work, when completed, would be an 
extensive one, occupying a large folio volume, which would possess 
but little popular interest, and would be consulted only by a limited 
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class of historical readers. Taking all these circumstances into 
account, we are convinced that, notwithstanding its intrinsic impor- 
tance, the publication of the ancient Irish laws could not be effected 
in the ordinary manner, and must be undertaken by the Government, 
if it is ever to be accomplished at all. 

«The present time affords facilities for the execution of the design 
now proposed. During the progress of the Ordnance survey of Lre- 
land, several persons acquainted with the Irish language were em- 
loyed to collect information on matters of topography and ancient 
8 a Under the direction of the officers conducting the survey, 
these persons became well-instructed and disciplined scholars. Ina 
few years more this advantage will be irretrievably lost. The taste 
for antiquarian scholarship amongst the lower classes in Ireland is 
nearly extinct ; whilst death and emigration are fast removing the 
few individuals who possessed the qualifications just mentioned. 
Without the aid of such labourers the task of transcribing and trans- 
lating the Brehon laws would become one of extreme, if not hopeless, 
difficulty. 

‘‘ There are some circumstances which would render the publica- 
tion of these ancient laws peculiarly interesting in the eyes of the 
politician. It is not improbable that the habits of thought and action 
prevailing amongst the native Irish are reflected in the laws which 
they framed for themselves before they were affected by foreign in- 
fluences, and to which they continued to cling with obstinate tenacity, 
even for centuries after they had been compelled to submit to British 
rule. The Brehon laws were actually appealed to so late as the reign 
of Charles I. We must not, therefore, be surprised to find some 
traces yet remaining of their effect upon society. 

“‘ We would also suggest that good results would be obtained by 
exhibiting the real state of this country at a remote period of its 
history. It would then be found that false or exaggerated notions 
have been entertained of the well-being of society and the advance- 
ment of civilization in early times. Ireland never enjoyed a golden 
age.* It would be more true to say, that she suffered for many ages 
under an iron feudalism, which administered essentially different laws 
to the rich and to the poor. Ignorance on this head has certainly 
created in some minds an unreasonable dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent order of things, and a perverse disposition to thwart the efforts 
of those who are doing their utmost to ameliorate it. Nothing could 
be more efficacious in dispelling such morbid national prejudices than 
a complete publication of the ancient Irish laws.” 


The valedictory address presented by the Royal Irish 
Academy, on the 26th February, 1852, to the earl of Claren- 
don, thanking him for the interest which he had taken in the 
promotion of the welfare of that institution, contains the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“ We could mention many other instances, though presented in a 
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* A bardic description of the golden age in Ireland will be found at 
page 598, Vol. I., of this Review. 
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less tangible form, in which the same enlightened estimation of our 
objects has been shown—one, however, ought not to be passed by 
without special acknowledgment: the commission which, we trust 
will result in the publication of the Brehon laws—a work of the 
highest value, from its bearings on the ancient history and literature 
of Ireland.” 


In reply to which his lordship observed :-— 


‘I attach great importance to the publication of the Brehon laws, 
both in a political and literary point of view, and I cannot doubt 
that my successor, when made aware of the circumstances, will feel 
under the same obligation that I do to Dr. Todd and Dr. Graves, 
for the truly patriotic spirit with which they have undertaken this 
arduous work ; neither can I doubt that from her majesty’s govern. 
ment they will receive all the encouragement and assistance they may 
require. 

Subsequent to lord Clarendon’s departure, his influence was 
extensively used in advocacy of the measure, and he lost no 
opportunity of impressing upon his successors in office the 
importance which he attached to the publication of the Brehon 
laws, as expressed in his above-quoted remarks. After the 
earl of Kglinton had been installed in the Imish viceroyalty, a 
copy of their Report was submitted to him by the Commis-_. 
sioners, who requested to be informed whether they should be. 
required to prepare one more full than that already com- 
pleted. ‘To this communication a reply was given on the 27th 
of April, stating that a more ample Report was unnecessary, as 
in the papers already submitted his excellency saw sufficient 
grounds to warrant him in recommending the publication of 
the Brehon laws. In England, the undertaking was seconded 
by lord John Russell and sir C. EK. Trevelyan ; and on a refer- 
ence to it in the house of peers, lord Monteagle ably advocated 
the measure in a speech of some length, which, we regret, has 
not been reported. Early in the month of August the 
lords of the ‘Treasury finally decided on the publica- 
tion of the ancient laws of Ireland, and the Commissioners 
received official notification authorizing them to take immediate 
steps in furtherance of that object. 

‘To the rev. Thomas Romney Robinson, and to the earl of 
Rosse—the illustrious descendant of that learned knight, who 
so ably vindicated the independence and the history of his father- 
land—our thanks are pre-eminently due, for their exertions 1 
promotion of the measure; while to the professor of mathe- 
matics in Trinity College, must be accorded the honor of having 
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originated and, in conjunction with the rev. J. HH. Todd, suc- 
cessfully carried out this—the most important service yet ren- 
dered to the cause of our national literature. The names 
appended to the petition for the publication of the Brehon laws 
are suggestive of strange historical associations. Karly in 
the last century an Anglo-Insh judge* imprisoned an anti- 
quary for asserting that the ancient mhabitants of this country 
possessed any written documents, and we now find our principal 
legal functionaries advocating the publication of the institutes of 
that code which their judicial predecessors declared “ par raison 
ne doit estre nomé lei, eins malveis custume.” Nor is the time 
far distant since the study of Imsh literature was totally neg- 
lected in the University of Dublin; and it is well known that 
the otherwise learned Dr. Brinkley was surprised to find that 
evidence existed to prove that the Irish had any acquaintance 
with the arts of civilized life anterior to the coming of the 
English. Such apathistical ignorance of ourselves is rapidly 
decreasing, and among those who were formerly regarded as 
opponents of national learning, are now to be found worthy suc- 
cessors to the learned Irish historiographers of Louvain, of whom 
a writer of the seventeenth century observed :—“ They are not 
only bringing to light every day the more abstruse [rish docu- 
ments, but translating them from the rugged obscurity of an 
obsolete idiom. Thus, if the English must thank their monks 
of Tavistock, for the preservation of the Saxon, the Irish owe 
similar obligations to the Louvain fathers, for the preservation 
and refinement of the Gaelic. Perhaps of the two, the benefit 
conferred on Ireland is the greater, since those fathers stood 
forward when she was reduced to the greatest distress, nay, 
threatened even with certain destruction, and vowed that the 
memory of the glorious deeds of their ancestors should not be 
consigned to the same earth that covered the bodies of her 
children.” 

We have been thus minute in tracing the progress of this 
movement from the inception to the issue, because we believe 
that future writers will desire to possess accurate information 
relative to the originators and promoters of a measure which 
is calculated to give so important an impetus to our historic 
literature. That the work will be executed in a style worthy 
of the subject an inspection of the portion already completed 
affords ample proof. The task is, however, one of weighty 
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importance, and we understand that Drs. Graves and Todd 
have wisely applied for the appointment of a commission, 
which will, we hope, unlike the generality of similar associa- 
tions, be constituted of scholars whose knowledge and works 
entitle them to such a position. The Royal Academy of history 
at Madrid—to which Spanish archeeology stands deeply indebt- 
ed—isat present, it may be observed, engaged in an investigation 
of the ancient laws of Spain, for which purpose twenty compe- 
tent commissioners have been appointed, under the superin- 
tendence of their learned national antiquary, Pascal Gayangos. 
Over the progress of the Brehon law Commission we shall 
watch with anxious interest, and trust that, when brought to 
a conclusion, we shall be able to pronounce its labors to have 
been both honorable to the reputation of those engaged in it, 
and conducive to the dissemination of historical truth. 

In addition to its antiquarian and philological interest, the pub- 
lication will exhibit, for the first time, the true bases of the peculiar 
clan government, “parlaquelle,” saysthe French historian, “ pro- 
bablement une grande portion du monde Européen a passé’”— 
and thus place before us the internal economy of that remnant of 
the patriarchal system which had its last stronghold in Ireland, 
where, until the time of James [I., it successfully resisted the 
imposition of that repulsive feudalism, under which other 
Kuropean states had helplessly groaned for centuries. Without 
a true knowledge of the laws of the Brehons, all attempts to 
expound the events of ancient Irish history and their influences 
on successive generations must necessarily be delusive and 
conjectural. From those ancient institutes alone can be 
drawn materials for finally deciding the amount of civilization 
and liberty which existed in Ireland while she was an inde- 
pendent and self-governed island. 











